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HENRY HERBERT. 

A T.A LE Or THE REVOLUTION. -(Continued.) 

BY MRS. CLIFTON. 


CHAPTER V. 

Home—A picture—Aunt Eleanor — A strange 
story — Meeting —• Conviction — Return — Dis¬ 
appointment. . 

When Mrs. Herbert recovered from her long 
and deathlike swoon, her eyes opened upon fa¬ 
miliar and well remembered objects. She was 
lying upon a large old fashioned bed, rich and 
massive with antique carving and gilding. The 
curtains both to the bed and windows were of 
blue damask, richly lined, and secured with heavy 
cords and tassels. Stiff upright chairs draped 
with the same material were ranged around the 
room, and.looked almost too heavy to be removed 
from their appointed places. The high wainscoa- 
ting of dark polished oak, carved into a thousand 
grotesque and fantastic forms, brought back an 
equal number of childish imaginings. An old 
Chinese cabinet which she well remembered as 
the repository of many of her youthful treasures, 
still kept its place upon the'gilt and claw footed 
table which had always supported it; and as she 
glanced round the chamber, she could almost fan¬ 
cy-that no article of furniture had been touched 
since she left it. Upon a massive marble mantle- 
piece opposite the bed, burned a solitary wax taper 
dimly lighting the large room, but appearing to 
throw its concentrated radiance upon a small 
painting which hung immediately above it. Upon 
this picture her eyes had rested when first awa¬ 
kening ever since her early childhood. There 
was a strange fascination about it,—in truth it 
was a painting by one of those almost divine mas¬ 
ters, 

Who like a second and more lovely nature. 

By the sweet mystery of arts and colors, 

Changed the blank canvass to a magic mirror, 

That made the absent present, and to shadows 
Gave light, depth, substance, bloom, yea thought and 
motion. 

The figure represented in this little picture was 
that of a nun, not very young perhaps, indeed the 
age could scarcely be guessed at, so artful was 
the arrangement of light and shade, together with 
the almost deathlike drapery by which she was 
surrounded. In fact this chilling and deathlike 
coldness, so strangely contrasted with a beauty 
which could only have existed in the mind of an 


highly imaginative artist, formed the chief myste* 
ry and charm of the painting. The apparel, the 
close fitting cap and mufflers, were such as might 
have become the dead, and the marble rigidity of 
features pencilled into an outline scarcely life-* 
like in its exceeding beauty, spoke of one dead to 
the concerns of this world. The figure knelt, the 
attitude seemed one which that nun must contin¬ 
ually have retained ; the thin white hands were 
clasped before a crucifix, towards which the clear 
deep blue eyes were turned with an expression of 
sueh earnest supplication, of such reverential 
awe that it could not fail to awaken corresponding 
feelings of devotion in the mind of its most care¬ 
less observer. Then too, the curved upper lip, 
curved with a passion untainted by the gross alloy 
of earthly mould, resting on the full, rich, almost 
quivering lip below, seemed to reveal a life be¬ 
yond that of earth, a life purified, exalted, disin- 
carnated. No wonder that those who formerly 
prayed through such images, gradually, insensibly 
perhaps, fell into the error of praying to them. 
Helen gazed long and earnestly upon this picture ; 
the old thoughts and reminiscences which it 
stirred up, rendered her almost insensible to the 
life’s changes which had taken place since she 
had last seen it. Nothing for awhile occurred to 
change the current of her thoughts,—her little 
boy breathed softly beside her—the crickets chir¬ 
ped dolefully upon the hearth, and the night owls 
made the woods vocal with their screams, while 
the distant sound of music in the lower rooms, 
and the occasional opening and shutting of a 
door, showed how insensible her friends generally, 
were to her proximity. Presently the door opened 
and a stiff, upright, elderly servant entered, and 
approaching the bed side, revealed to the lady the 
form and features of her mother’s waiting maid. 
Aunt Eleanor she well remembered was a most 
respectable colored woman, who may be held as 
the type and representative of many of her class,— 
a class of servants by no means yet extinct. The 
old lady, as she called herself, (a title by the bye, 
which was richly earned by a rigid and undevia¬ 
ting propriety of behavior,) entered with a noise¬ 
less step. She was a small mulatto woman about 
fifty. Her many colored handkerchief was brai¬ 
ded over her grey hair, with a particularity which 
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showed, that she had ample time to spend in per¬ 
sonal adornment; a black dress 'finished with a 
white muslin cape and apron, made Aunt Eleanor 
as tidy a little person as could well have been 
found. She took a seat by the bed-side and em¬ 
ployed herself in smoothing the pillows, arrang¬ 
ing the lady’s long damp hair, and performing 
many such little offices which showed her heart 
was with her task, meditating meanwhile a sliglrl 
reproof to her young mistress for her former de¬ 
sertion of home,—a step which in her mind could 
admit of no possible palliation. Aunt Eleanor was 
one of the best creatures in the world, not a little 
vain and conceited in consequence of long indul¬ 
gence ; but sincerely attached to her family, as 
she called it; by the bye we usually find old fam¬ 
ily servants the greatest of all aristocrats. They 
learn to identify their own importance with that 
of the family they serve, which, not having very 
extended views on such subjects, they are apt to 
consider as among the greatest if not the very 
greatest in the world. The younger members of 
the family, she considered rather under her pro¬ 
tection and management, consequently treated 
them with a patronising manner, and felt that 
towards them she was a sort of moral governess 
or confidential adviser. The possibility of the 
young ladies acting for themselves had never for 
a moment occurred to her mind, and thus she had 
been greatly shocked by the delinquency of her 
favorite, Miss Helen. She was meditating there¬ 
fore how she might broach the subject, so as to 
convey a sufficient reproach without Wounding 
the feelings of her quondam charge, when the 
young lady raised her eyes, and smiled so sweetly 
in the old nurse’s face as to banish all recollection 
of the intended reproof. 

“ Oh Miss Helen ! ’tis unpossible to say how 
much you relarmed me,” was the first exclamation, 
“ and Uncle Ralph too; he turned as white as a 
sheet when you came in upon us, all so onbeknow- 
ing and onexpected.” 

“ Does Mamma know that I am here ?” asked 
the lady tremulously. 

“ She has some idea of it,” replied Aunt Elea¬ 
nor, “ but she is much regaged down stairs, and 
wont be able to come up for an hour or two. Oh, 
Miss Helen, these public affairs are terrible things 
for us private families, ’tioularly sich of us as 
have much to lose. They do say that your father 
will lose a great deal by General Arnold’s coming 
here; and he poor gentleman! had neither part 
nor lot in the matter—and its not only in a recu- 
niary point of view that I look at the thing, but 
Master and Missis are so returnally taken up with 
sich matters marm, that they have no eyes to ob¬ 
serve Major Irwin and Miss Kate.” 
u Well, what of them ?” asked Helen eagerly. 


“ Why, Marm, you could not be ’spected to' 
hear of these family matters in sich an out of the 
way place as Williamsburg; so says I to Uncle 
Ralph, says I, you may be sure'‘ Miss Helen has 
little enough idea of what’s going on here, or 
slic’d have been down long ago to talk- to her 
mother about it; she’s the only person that ever 
could talk freely to Misses yet, saysl,—and then 
to night-when you come in upon us so providen¬ 
tial like, jist as if you had dropped from the 
clouds, then, says I, this is a God send you may 
depend upon it Uncle Ralph. Miss Helen was 
always the onliest one in the house, that could 
talk to her mother ’zactly as she wanted, and 
never stand back from telling the truth for any 
awe or fear. It’s a God send, says I certainly, 
for she can toll her mother all about it as soon as 
I ’lighten her you know.” 

“And what do you know on the subject?” 
asked Helen anxiously. 

“Know? ah! it’s too much I know Miss Hel¬ 
en,” replied Aunt Eleanor mysteriously. 

“ Too much I know about that man’s private- 
character. I know him to be the hardheartedest 
cruellest, wickedest, oiinaturalest cretur that ever 
disfigured God’s earth.” 

“ How do you know all this?” 

“ 1 will tell you marm both my ’thority, and my 
sorces of ’thority,” replied Aunt Eleanor pom¬ 
pously ; “ and then leave you to judge whether 
this man is a fit companion for Miss Catharine 
Lee.” Then drawing her chair closer to the bed 
side, she commenced in a low mysterious tone 
the following strange narrative which more than 
once caused her auditor’s blood to course chill¬ 
ingly through her veins. We will give the story 
pretty much in the old woman’s own words, only 
taking the liberty occasionally to modify her pe¬ 
culiar phraseology. 

“This story,” said she, “was told me by my 
daughter, Amy herself. You remember Amy— 
a tall, genteel, good looking girl! She always 

took after me more than any of my children._ 

Well, soon after you left us marm, Amy was 
married to James Barker, a respectable black¬ 
smith as any in the country, consequently the 
match was quite agreeable to me, except lor the 
separation from Amy, who was obliged to go to 
Richmond to live, as James’ master didn’t find it 
convenient to let him come down here. So Amy 
was hired out in Richmond to Mrs. Harman, an 
old acquaintance marm of the family, and as res¬ 
pectable and genteel an old lady as any in Virgin¬ 
ia. Her husband died I believe in the year ’7G. 
Well, Amy was hired there for a cook,.and James 
worked at his trade ; so they were as prosperous 
and happy as a couple need be. The only trouble ,. 
she had, was that the British soldiers would every 
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now and then, come to James with great promises 
of whatThey would do for him, if lie would only- 
join their army, He was a likely able bodied and 
useful man, and they were very anxious to per¬ 
suade him to go on board of their ships. They 
promised him his freedom,—as much money as he 
wanted,—that he should go and live in England 
like a gentleman, and have his own dogs and hor¬ 
ses and servants. All these were great tempta¬ 
tions, and at first James was such a simpleton as 
to believe that they really meant what they said, 
and was mighty full of joining them, but Amy is 
a real sensible woman. I brought her up myself 
marm, under my own eye; and she had heard 
when she was down here, what was the real state 
of the case, so says she to James, says she, “you 
had better let well alone, our masters and mis¬ 
tresses are as kind to us” says she, “ as they can 
be, so have nothing to do with these English 
people,” for Amy had heard that when the sol¬ 
diers enticed young men away, they made slaves 
of them instead of soldiers, and treated them 
worse than dogs; so she gave him this good ad¬ 
vice, and he very properly and sensibly listened 
to her as a man should always do, you know Miss 
Helen. The scripture says a wife must teach at 
home in silence, &e. I don’t remember the words 
exactly; so things went on very smoothly for 
awhile, until rather more than a year ago it seems 
that Major Irwin arrived in Richmond; he did 
not come on with General Arnold, though he has 
since joined him. Indeed there is no knowing 
where he came from, or what he came for. They 
did not even know at that time that he was a sol¬ 
dier ; for he only wore plain gentleman’s clothes ; 
but it was suspected that he came ofF with Lord 
Dunmore’s fleet, and was waiting there to stir up 
the colored people against their natural protec¬ 
tors. James however, knew all about him, as he 
had good reason to do, poor fellow ! He boarded 
in the house of Mrs. Harman, where Amy was 
hired. You remember Miss Mary Harman ? Yes, 

I was sure you could not forget her. She was 
the most beautiful creature out of our family, that 
my old eyes ever rested upon ; her complexion 
was so clear, and her eyes so large and dark and 
bright, they seemed to go right through a person’s 
heart. And her hair. I remember one day Miss 
Helen, that I counted five different shades of 
brown in her long thick hair, and it all sparkled 
like gold in the sunlight. Ah me! ah me! to 
think that so much beauty should be lost to the 
world forever—old and withered as I am, it makes 
my heart sink down like a dead weight to think of 
her.” 

“ What! is she dead ?” exclaimed Helen who 
had hitherto listened in silence to Aunt Eleanor’s 
rambling narration. “Dead! no not dead,” 


was the reply, “ but a thousand, thousand times 
worse than dead—better to lay in a quiet grave 
poor thing ! with her head to the setting, and her 
feet to the rising sun—better, oh! a great deal 
better it would have been for her, if she could 
have perished in her youth and beauty, and left 
friends to love her, and think kindly of her. Alas ! 
she was not so fortunate,—poor young woman ! 
she is not blessed with such a peaceful home as 
the grave. Oh Miss Helen, the poorest, meanest 
worm that crawls upon that damp churchyard, is 
more to be envied than that beautiful creature. 
But let me go on with my story. Major Irwin 
took lodgings in Mrs. Harman’s house, and there 
he hired James to wait on him. He was so 
generous with his money and promises, that he 
succeeded in persuading poor James to leave liis 
master and trade altogether, and agree to go with 
him wherever he went, promising that he would 
make a gentleman of him whenever he left this 
country. The poor young man could not stand 
this—so he hired himself to Major Irwin for a sort 
of body servant, and being quick and handy he 
made out very well in his new situation. Amy 
says she nevqr liked the looks of things after Ma¬ 
jor Irwin came ; he put on so many airs and be¬ 
haved just as if he had been the master of every 
thing about him. But she felt particularly sorry 
for Miss Mary Harman—from being one of the 
merriest, lightest hearted, gayest young creatures 
in the country, all of a sudden she became pale 
and melancholy, for all the world like some beau¬ 
tiful flower that had been bruised and crushed 
and would never hold up its head again. Nobody 
could think what was the matter; instead of as¬ 
sociating with the other young Indies as she used 
to do ; for no one was ever fonder of company or 
more admired than she was ; instead of being full 
of smiles and merriment as formerly, she would 
stay by herself continually, and Amy says she 
has often met her suddenly when her face was 
perfectly wet with tears. Mrs. Harman’s house 
is situated a little way out of town in a thick 
grove of oaks and locusts; it is a pretty, white, 
cottage looking place, and just behind the house 
is a heavy hedge of Altheas, which conceal the 
kitchen and woodpile. Along this hedge, one 
evening not many months ago, Amy saw the 
young lady walking. She was wrapped up in a 
large shawl, and every now and then stooped 
down as if she was examining something on the 
ground. 

<i it will be a happy fate,” said she. Amy 
heard the words distinctly. 

« oh my God,” said she, “would that I had 
been consigned to a similar one, nineteen years 
ago.” 

Amy said she could never forget those words., 
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if she lived to be a hundred years old, - She spoke 
them so slowly and solemnly. . • v . r 
“Would,” said she, .“Iliad been consigned, to . 
a similar one,.nineteen years ago.’-’. , ' 1 

Then she threw herself down.upon the bare’ 
cold ground, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Amy said she felt sure.that something 
dreadful was the matter, and’she could.notsleep 
that night for thinking of the young'lady’s strange 
behavior; she could not sleep, and kept, wishing' 
and wishing for day light. At last she thought 
she saw^ the first streak of day, and ,so she wake.d 
James and told him it was time-to go to ■ work. 
Accordingly he got up, and. went round to the 
woodpile, but finding it was too dark for Him to 
see. to work, he sat down for awhile upon a log of 
wood. The house was dark and quite stilt as. 
might-be expected at that hour, but he was sur¬ 
prised to see alight burning in Miss Mary’s cham¬ 
ber, and one or two persons moving about; he 
rubbed his eyes to make su.re that he was wide 
awake, for the" figures moving so strangely and 
Bilently backwards and. forwards at such a time 
and place, seemed-to him like .people in.a dream. 
Presently he heard, (fojr he could only see very 
indistinctly in the.dim morning light,) the house 
door open‘very softly, then .footsteps upon the 
gravel walk,—then tHe.yard gate waas.wung open, 
and a man came close to where he was setting— 
so close that he almost touched Him,. lie felt pure 
directly that this, man was Major Irwin.- Oh ! 
Miss Helen! I can^ never look at him without 
feeling my blood run cold. And to think that he 
should associate familiarly with our sweet, lovely, 
innocent Miss Kate. Oh, itds horrible—too hor¬ 
rible. The man stopped. " The light was just 
then beginning to glimmer in the East, and James 
could see that he had something like a large bas¬ 
ket in his hand ; he laid the basket on the ground, 
and lifted a log aside-^he then took something 
white out of the basket, and laid it on the place 
from which he had moved the log, and placed the 
log itself back where it had stood before. But 
James felt assure as if a voice from another world 
had told him, that something too horrible for hu¬ 
man nature to witness was there. His hair seemed 
to rise upon his head, and the blood in his veins 
to run as cold as'ice. He began to fancy that it 
had been the prince of darkness himself who is 
sometimes allowed to go to and fro on the earth, 
and to walk up and down in it—and so many hor¬ 
rible ideas crowded before him in that glimmering 
uncertain light, that he covered his face with his 
hands, and for a long time it seemed as if he had 
not strength to draw them -away—when he ven¬ 
tured to look up it was day light; the yard was 
lonely' and still as death, but he could not move 
nor speak; he felt as if ">he had been chained to 


the place where he sat, neither could he take his 
eyes .from the spot which he was convinced con¬ 
tained s.ome .horrible mystery. There he sat, like 
one in a dream, stupified and immovable from ap- 
.prehensjon. He heard Amy call him, but he 
. could, pot answer, and. when she came up and 
shook, him," he could only point to that fatal spot. 
; At last he made her understand that she must go 
and remove the log, and when she did so, she re¬ 
vealed the very sight which he had dreaded and 
expected.' 'It was a new born baby. The tiniest 
creature, Amy said she ever saw, and a beautiful 
. child it was, 'although very much crushed by the 
'heavy log; and perfectly dead,—as stiff and cold 
.as the stone upon, which it lay. Then she said, 
tlife truth flashed across her mind like lightning, 
and she remembered and understood what she had 
lieard f Mary Harman say the evening before. 

■ “ That it would have a happy fate, much happier 
than its unfortunate mother.” . Amy herself was 
much attached.to Miss Mary—she said her heart 
seemed like it piece of lead in her bosom when she 
sa’wv-that fearful evidence against her, and as far 
•as. she was concerned, nobody else would ever 
know it; but wicked, deeds cannot be hid, if you 
bury them in the ground ever so deep, they will 
spring up again and again to sting you. Five 
weeks after that time, Mary Harman was tried for 
her life. Yes, that bright,beautiful creature, who 
looked as if she were too pure for the,sun to shine, 
or the winds to blow upon her, had to' appear in 
the court-house upon the dreadful accusation of 
child murder, and-there to hold up her hand as'a 
common criminal,” 

“ And her sentence ?” 

“ Why, they all thought her guilty, but they 
say the laws aint very strict now, so she was 
let off.” 

“ What has become of her ?’’ 

“ That is what no mortal knows, I expect—as 
soon as she was acquitted she went away, and 
God only knows whether the-poor .creature has 
ever found a shelter from the cold.” 

Helen clasped her hands before her eyes, and 
wept bitterly for the horrible fate that had befallen 
one whom she recollected, 'she had greatly ad¬ 
mired. At length she asked, 

“ But why was not Major Irwin tried ?” 

“ There was no testimony against him but James, 
and that would not be received. The matter was 
a good deal hushed up at tfie time; but Major 
Irwin is as much detested as if he had been con¬ 
victed, of murder.” 

“ But why did you not tell Kate*all this?” 

“ Oh ! marm, 1 have tried over and over again, 
but she would never listen to me. She called me 
marm, a silly old woman. Think of that marm to 
your mother’s maid. One that has served the 
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family for forty years, and .would for forty more if 
she could." 

“ I am well aware of that; but the poor mother, 
how did she bear it?” ' 

“ Why, she has been . almost deranged ever 
since. She would go to the world’s end to look 
for her daughter, but she has never met. with any 
trace of her. Amy still lives there,- and pobr 
James ! but I am afraid he is disabled for life.”,.. 

“ How was that ?” ‘ . , - 

“ Major Irwin again, marm—James’.testimony 
against him greatly resenced him, and L am 
afraid he has made him a cripple for life, after all 


■“Where did you.see .them?” whispered Mrs. 
Led/but the question was several-times hoarsely 
repealed, before .the younger lady remembered 
that'it >vas incumbent on her to answer. 

“Where? Oh. there by the honey suckle hedge; 
-but some hours have passed .since I saw them.” 

■Mrs. Lee Still looked rather incredulous, as they 
re-entered the house however, they saw a light 
•still beaming within'the inusic room, they instant¬ 
ly approached’the door .which was partly opened. 
A light-step just the'n bounded past them up 
stairs.. Within tlie room Major Irwin was seated 
with his back towards the door, and alone; but 
•the vacant chair beside him, the opened music 


his fine promises. So much for trusting to-^- 

Atthat-moment the door was again opened, and 
the rustling of a rich brocade announced to Aunt 
Eleanor’s practised ear, the approach of her mis¬ 
tress.' She ' immediately rose and dropping a 
quaint,-old fashioned courtesy, left the-room. 
Mrs. Lee entered with her usual stately and 
queen-like step, and stood beside h.er pale .and 
weeping daughter. Her whole appearance and 
mien, were as usual, rather calculated to produce 
admiration than affection," yet Helen well knew 
that beneath that strictly cold and dignified mam 
ner, were the concealed treasures of a mother’s 
love, and she did not„hesitate to throw herself in 
her mother’s arms and weep there. Rut she had 
a painful task still to perform, and she hastened 
to the occasion of her coming, greatly stimulated 
in her anxiety, by the melancholy story she had 
just heard. Mrs. Lee listened to her in silence, 
and when she had concluded, remained for awhile 
absorbed by painful reflection, then rising sud¬ 
denly and silently, she motioned her daughter to 
follow. Helen arose weak and dizzy from fatigue, 
and trembling with undefined emotions, she fol¬ 
lowed her mother through the large upstairs 
passage, lighted only by an immense northern 
window thropgh which the moonbeams sparkling 
and quivering, found their way to the floor, and 
revealed upon the side of the wall, a wide expanse 
of waving tapestry, whereon King Saul seemed 
starting into existence, as he unceasingly hurled 
the sharp javelin against the life of the sweet 
singer of Israel, while the ghost-like attendants 
around, glimmering in the pale moonlight, seem¬ 
ed to Helen’s disturbed imagination like shadowy 
spectres mocking her vain attempt to save the 
happiness of her beloved sister. Shudderingly 
she follpwed through the immense passage and 
down the yast staircase, between walls from each 
side of which portraits of mail clad warriors frown¬ 
ed grimly upon her. They stood wjthin the front 
door and looked out upon the cool lawn shaded 
here and there, with magnificent old trees through 
the boughs of which the moonbeams glided, and 
danced like fairies, upon the green swart. 


book, and the fading boquet on the table showed 
that he had lately had a companion. Still Mrs. 
Lee doubted, wayerpd, but. just then "her daugh¬ 
ter’s quick eye discerned upon the floor a crushed 
note she took it up and the following pencilled 
lines removed all further doubt and hesitation 
from Mrs. Lee’s mind, 

, “ Meet me this evening love, beside the honey 
suckle hedge, where we can make all necessary 
arrangements.” ’ . ■ 

This billet brought conclusive evidenco, and 
placing it in her mother’s hand, Helen withdrew 
. silently to seek the rest she now so much needed, 
She half smiled at her^positioii when alotie ; at 
her eagerness to sav.e her sister from following 
her own example; but she then' remembered, how 
utterly different were their respective situations, 
and rejoiced that she had been instrumental in 
saving her from a fate which appeared doubly 
horrible since she had been made more surely ac* 
quainted with Major Irwin’s real character, and 
conduct. A deep sleep for some hours greatly 
refreshed her, and when she was awakened by the 
merry tones of the child, she found that'day-lio-ht 
was streaming in richly across her bed, reminding 
her that it was time to leave the home now ncj 
longer her own. Noiselessly quitting the charm 
her, she left the house before any of the family 
except the servants were astir. These unchang¬ 
ing friends were again loud in their recognition 
and expressions of affection. 

“ I told you Uncle Ralph, I told you that Miss 
Helen’s coming was a perfect God send.” 

“ And did I notregree with you Aunt Eleanor,” 
replied Ralph, making one of his most polished 
bows, a feat on which lie particularly prided him¬ 
self. “ Didn’t I perfectly regree with you—Miss 
Helen was always one of the flowers of the fam- 
bily, and little Massa is a chip of the old block.” 

“ And sich a family, you may add Uncle Ralph, 
as aint to be found every where,” returned Aunt 
Eleanor; who never lost an opportunity of putting 
in a word on her favorite subject—family honors, 

“Not sich another,” chimed in Uncle Ralph, 
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“ not sich another is to be found in these United 
States of Virginny. Not to my knowing,” he 
continued triumphantly, “ and 1 can boast as ma¬ 
ny acquaintances as any man of my color in this 
country.” 

Helen bade a hasty adieu to her clamorous 
friends. She longed to see her mother once more, 
.and again to hear the sound of her voice, however 
^cold the accents might be ; but she was obliged to 
,depart with the desire ungratified. She little 
knew how the- heart of that stern and haughty 
.mother yearned towards her dearest child. And 
•her father! not one kind message from him ! No 
token of recognition to show that he still remem- 
' bered his daughter—it was very hard to bear. 
Hope ! Hope ! That seemed the only friend then 
left her. It was a trial too, to leave home without 
seeing her sister,—confessing all that she had 
done, and supplicating her by the dear loye of 
their early childhood, to view the matter in the 
.same light that she did. But she had chosen her 
.own destiny, and with no unreluctant step, she 
went her way. She had now, she remembered, 
.other and still dearer ties,—her first earthly duty 
; and affection were elsewhere centred. Mrs. Her¬ 
bert, and her little boy then re-entered the Hero, 
which seemed perfectly unconscious of the. dan- 
.gers ofthe preceding night. With a fresh morn¬ 
ing breeze, a favorable current, and a light heart, 
sthe journey was readily performed. She rejoiced 
■to remember that the painful task was accorm 
jplished. She rejoiced that she could now explain 
,every thing, and clear away the clouds which she 
feared had gathered upon the brow of affection. 
Her husband could not blame her as rash and im¬ 
prudent when he was fully acquainted with her 
motives, and although her visit did seem as short 
;and unsatisfactory as it well could be, yet it had 
already brought a world of sweet hope to her 
heart. • 

Musing thus, she approached the humbler home 
of her married life—the child clung closely to her 
side, screaming with childish delight at returning 
to the familiar objects, from which it seems to his 
infant imagination, that he had already long been 
absent. At length his joyful gambols were sud¬ 
denly interrupted, and stopping abruptly, he ex- 
. claimed, “ Papa—horsy—all gone.” 

“ God forbid,” exclaimed the mother, hastening 
into the house, but here she received confirma¬ 
tion of her worst fears. Her husband had been 
. ordered to Richmond with his company. No one 
..could tell for what length of time. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Doubts — Distress — Unexpected assistance — Ma¬ 
neuvering. 

The time had now arrived when Virginia was 
..destined to become the principal field of action in 


that long and doubtful, but sternly contested 
struggle. 

Arnold and Phillips from the north, had already 
spread the desolating effects of their enmity, far 
and wide through the country ; and Lord Corn¬ 
wallis triumphing in his southern conquests, now 
determined to subject Virginia to his power, and 
thus gain a footing in the rebellious States, which 
lie felt would secure victory to his royal master. 
To the Marquis De La Fayette, had been intrusted 
the important charge of securing and bringing to 
justice the arch-traitor Arnold, and it was with a 
view of joining that illustrious commander, that 
Captain Herbert with his company had proceeded 
to Richmond. The abrupt disappearance of his 
wife and child, on the preceeding evening, had 
given him no little surprise and uneasiness, for in 
the hurry of his own departure he had failed to 
observe her note of explanation. It was therefore 
with no enviable state of mind, that he found 
himself obliged to proceed immediately into active 
and necessary service. He found the Marquis 
actively employed in arrangements for effecting 
his purpose. A portion of his force joined the 
French fleet, which hovering near the mouth of 
James river, might intercept any attempt of the 
enemy to escape by water. Captain Herbert was 
posted not far from Richmond, near the junction 
ofthe Appomattox with the James ; with direc¬ 
tions to keep a sharp look out in that quarter. 
Days passed on, and no enemy appeared; but a 
more serious danger threatened his company in 
the form of famine. The surrounding country had 
been so entirely devastated, that it was impossible 
to procure the food necessary to support life, and 
the dread of actual starvation had already begun to 
weaken the courage and depress the spirits of many 
of his men. 

It was a bright evening,—that on which Cap¬ 
tain Herbert paced slowly backwards and forwards 
upon the beach which bordered that noble, beauti¬ 
ful river. The evening wits'bright, and the air 
came balmily up from the clear rippling water, 
which.dance.d musically over the small shells and 
pebbles at his feet, but there was no feeling in his 
mind in unison with beauty and music, or aught 
which usually brings pleasure most surely into 
the human heart. He neither saw the gay clouds, 
nor the cloud tinted waves.—nor heard the music 
ofthe birds and waters—nor felt the sweet influ¬ 
ence of the perfumed air, for his mind was fully 
and painfully occupied. Even should the enemy 
approach, he felt that he would be scarcely in a 
situation to cope with them, and, that the prospect 
was hourly and daily growing worse. Then too, 
an unexplained mystery weighed heavily upon 
his spirits, to which his mind would continually 
recur—the sudden and unaccountable absence of 
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his lovely young wife. At times he would believe 
some friendly visit had drawn her away from home 
even at such an unusual hour; but in times of 
despondency a dread of some unconjectured dan¬ 
ger to those whom he loved so dearly, would fill 
Ms mind and darken around him with a sense of 
impending evil. On the present occasion these 
various causes greatly oppressed him, and he had 
already fallen into that mood of mind, too com¬ 
mon to persons of ardent temperament, which 
almost makes us fancy that we are irretrievably 
unfortunate and given up to the influence of all 
the powers which work evil to our race, when his 
attention was attracted by a small boat pulled 
only by two hands, which just then came in sight. 

Opposite the river from the place where the 
officer stood, was a small promontary of green 
land which had hitherto concealed the little boat 
that now approached the shore where he stood,— 
bearing he thought something singularly familiar 
to him in its aspect. The recognition was still 
more decided, as the tiny vessel bounding like a 
ball, among the billows, ajiproached nearer, and 
when the foremost figure sprang upon the beach 
beside him,—the dusky visage and whitened locks 
of Jack Hopper, who occupied the distinguished 
station of husband to Aunt Eleanor, and the still 
more enviable post of chief miller at Elmsdale— 
this same dusky visage appeared to the disconso¬ 
late officer as welcome as the form of an angel of 
light. 

“ Why Jack Hopper, my good friend, what has 
brought you here ?” 

“ Well, you see mass Herbert, I hcarn you was 
mighty bad off, and I tought you would be a good 
customer.” 

“ With all my heart good Jack.” 

“ So sur, you sees I have brought you down 
some grist from the mill. Here Jim just han up 
them bags.” 

Jim complied, and the wished for assistance was 
most welcome to the eyes of the hungry officer. 

« I suppose this is your perquisitehe remark¬ 
ed as he counted out several pieces of silver into 
the mammoth hand extended to receive them. 

“ Yes sur, them there is my perklesites, and 
you know I had a right to do what I pleased with 
them.” 

“Yours is a lucrative office 1 believe friend 
Jack?” 

“A what sir?” 

“ A profitable business thatofa miller—eh ?” 

“ Why it scarce ken be called so at all times, and 
seasons. Gemmans of my color, don’t always find 
folks so willin to pay as you is mass Herbert. Day 
buys my flour willin nough sur, but dis here, de 
payin part don’t just come so easy and natural 
like—but you sur was always one of a tousand.” 


“ And how did you come to find out that I was 
here ?” 

“ Oli, we all beam that some days ago—fore 
mass Arnold tuk his depart.” 

“ What Arnold gone !” 

“Ees sur, and he put out in a difrent reelion 
from what he tentioned, when he hearn how close 
he was watched. I know’d you must be in want 
of pervisions here, so I cummed up as soon as he 
got out of sight.” 

“ Arnold' escaped ! ” 

“ Ees indeed massa, and blessed scape for us to* 
git rid of him an his train, that was eaten us out 
of house and home, and wheatfield, and mill to 
boot—an I hope sur Miss Helen got home safe and 
sound sur.” 

“ What ! when did j'ou- see her ? ” 

“ See her sur ! why she was down at our house 
splainen to misses how things was gwine on, an- 
what a had man mass Invin was, that every body 
said was gwine to marry Miss Kate ; but thanks to 
goodness lie’s gone too,—so we’s now quite clear 
of the Englishers. Mass Herbert ’tis my liberate 
opinion that these Englishers is the devil—I knovv- 
ed one to take a man up and give him a hundred 
lashes because he tried to fend his master’s pro¬ 
perty ”—how much longer the old miller’s har¬ 
angue lasted, Captain Herbert neither knew nor 
cared. The information he had given on the sub¬ 
ject of his wife’s movements was far more inter¬ 
esting than any other he could afford, and finding 
that he had told all the news he knew upon that 
subject, lie dismissed him almost as gladly as lie' 
had welcomed him. 

Arnold had indeed escaped, but important du¬ 
ties thickened around the Marquis La Fayette and 
the brave hearts which sustained him. News was- 
brought of the rapid approach of the redoubtable 
Lord Cornwallis and his sanguinary force. They 
crossed the Roanoke, advanced farther into the 
State, and now the whole powers of the Marquis- 
were solely turned to the one point—that of de¬ 
feating the daring hopes of his lordship. 

In spite of the opposition made to the progress- 
of the British Army by the small and untrained 
companies opposed to them, it advanced to Peters¬ 
burg in the course of the Spring, and was here 
reinforced by the division under General Phillips. 
The Marquis immediately threw his small force 
into the town, of Richmond, then a situation of 
immense importance from the magazines and mil¬ 
itary stores with which it was filled. These the 
Americans at length succeeded in removing to 
Albermarle Court-house. The English advanced 
to the old Court-house, and in two days more 
would have held possession of these important 
provisions for continuing the war, had not another 
road been opened by the address of the American 
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troops, who thus saved these valuable deposites. Cornwallis then advanced to Richmond and 
Meanwhile Colonel Tarleton, who had been des- thence proceeded to Williamsburg, while the 
patched to Charlottsville on a similar £ errand, comparatively small force under La Fayette, 
proved more successful, and effected a great des- could only dog his footsteps and note his procee- 
truction among the stores in that quarter. Lord dings. 
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A THUNDER STORM. 

DY GEO. D. lHlENTICE. 

I was never a man of feeble courage 
There are few scenes either of humiu = or 
elemental strife, upon which I have not looked 
with a brow of daring. I have stood in t!ie 
front of battle, when swords were gleamino 
and circling around me like fiery serpents of 
the air—I have sat on the mountain pinnacle 
when the whrilwind was rending its oaks 
from their rocky clefts and scattering them 
piecemeal to the clouds—I have seen these 
things with a swelling soul, that knew nut, 
that recked not of danger—but there is some^ 
thing in the thunder’s voice that makes me 
tremble like a child. I have tried to over¬ 
come this unmanly weakness—I have called 
pride to my aid—I have sought for moral 
courage in the lessons of philosophy— but it 
avails me nothing—at the first low moaning 
of the distant cloud, my heart shrinks, quiv¬ 
ers, gasps, and dies within me. 

My involuntary dread of thunder, had its 
origin in an incident that occurred when 1 
was a child of ten years. I had a iittle cou¬ 
sin—a girl of the same age with myself, who 
had been the constant companion of my child¬ 
hood. Strange, that, after the lapse of al¬ 
most a score of years, that countenance should 
be so familiar to me. I can see the bright 
young creature—her large eye flashing like 
a beautiful gem, her free locks streaming as 
in joy upon the rising gale, and her cheeks 
glowing like a ruby through wreathes of trans¬ 
parent snow. Her voice had the melody and 
joyousness of a bird’s, and when she bounded 
over the wooded hill or the fresh green val¬ 
ley, shouting a glad answer to every voice of 
nature, and clasping her little hands in the 
very ecstacy of young existence, she looked 
as if breaking away like a freed nightingale 
from the earth, and going oft’ where all things 
were beautiful and happy like her. 

It was a morning in the middle of August. 

The little girl had been passing some days at 
my father’s house, and she was now to re¬ 
turn home. Her path lay across the fields, 
and I gladly became the companion of her 
walk. I never knew a summer morning 
more beautiful and still. Only one little 
cloud was visible, and that seemed as pure 
and white, and peaceful, as if it had been the 
incense smoke of some burning censor of the 
skies. The leaves hung silent in the woods, 
and the waters of the bay had forgotten their 
adulations, the flowers were bending their 
heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and the 
dew, and the whole atmosphere was of such 
a soft luxurious sweetness, that it seemed a 
cloud of roses, scattered down by the hands 
of a Peri from the far off gardens of Paradise. 

The green earth and the blue sea lay abroad 
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; ; n their boundlessness, and the peaceful sky 
over and blessed them. The little crea- 
; J re at my side was in a delirium of happi- 
; 1WSS) and her clear, sweet voice came ring- 

■ inj upon the air as often as she heard the 
■' tones of a favorite bird, or found some strange 
; all j ]ovely flower in her frolic wanderings. 

{ The unbroken and almost supernatural tran- 
| quillity of the day continued until nearly 
? noon. Then, for the first time, the indications 
; 0 f an approaching tempest were manifest. 

; Over the summit of a mountain, at the dis- 
f tance of about a mile, the folds of a dark 
: c ] 0U( i became suddenly visible, and, at the 
j farae instant, a hollow roar came down upon 
1 the winds, as it had been the sound of waves 
{ j n a rocky cavern. The cloud rolled out like 

■ a banner-fold upon the air, but still the at- 
| moS phere was as calm and the leaves as mo- 
I tionless as before, and there was not even a 
j quiver upon the sleeping waters to tell of the 
r coining hurricane. 

: To escape the tempest was impossible. As 
f the only resort, we fled to an oak that stood | 
} at the foot of a tall and ragged precipice. 

; Here we remained, and gazed almost breath- 
5 jessly upon the clouds, marshalling them- 
selves like bloody giants in the sky. The 
I thunder was not frequent, but every burst 
I was so fearful that the young creature, who j 

■ stood by me, shut her eyes convulsively, clung 
] with desperate strength to my arm and 
: shrieked as if her very iieart would break. 

• A few minutes and the storm was upon us. 
i During the height of its fury, the little girl 
i raised her finger toward the precipice, that 
: towered above us. Ilooked up, an amethystine 
; flame was quivering upon its gray peaks; 

; and the next moment, the clouds opened, the 

• rocks tottered to their foundations, a roar 
' like the groan of a Universe filled the air, 

■ and I felt myself blinded and thrown, I knew 

■ not whither. How long 1 remained insensi¬ 
ble, I cannot tell, hut when consciousness re- 

: turned, the violence of the tempest was abat- 
' ing, the roar of the winds dying in the tree 
tops, and the deep tones of the cloud coming 
i ia fainter murmurs from the eastern hills. 

1 arose, and looked trembling almost deliri¬ 
ously around. She was there—the dear idol 
' of my infant love—stretched out upon the 
wet, green earth. After a moment of irreso¬ 
lution, I went up and looked upon her. The 
handkerchief upon her neck was slightly rent, 

, and a single dark spot upon her bosom told 
where the pathway of death had been. At 
first 1 clasped her to my breast with a cry of 
agony, and then laid her down and gazed 
into her face, almost with a feeling of calm- 
, ness. Her bright dishevelled ringlets clus¬ 
tered sweetly around her brow. 'The look 
of terror had faded from her lips, and an in¬ 
fant smile was pictured beautifully there, the 


red rose tinge upon her cheek was lovely as 
in life, and as I pressed it to my own,* the 
fountain of tears was opened, and I wept as 
if my head were waters. I have but’ a dim 
recollection of what followed—I only know, 
that I remained weeping and motionless till 
the coming on of twilight, and that I was 
then taken tenderly by the hand, and led 
away where I saw the countenances of pa¬ 
rents and sisters. 

Many years have gone by upon their wings 
of light and shadow, but the scenes I have 
portrayed still come over me, at times, with 
terrible distinctness. The old oak yet stands 
at the base of the precipice, but its limbs are 
black and dead, and its hollow trunk, looking 
upwards to the sky, as if “calling to the 
clouds for drink,” is an emblem of rapid and 
noiseless decay. A year ago I visited the 
spot, and the thoughts of by-gone years came 
mournfully back to me, thoughts of the little 
innocent being, who fell by my side like some 
beautiful tree of spring, rent up by the whirl¬ 
wind in the midst of its blossoming. But I 
remembered—and oil there was joy in the 
memory—that she had gone where no light¬ 
nings slumber in the folds of the rainbow 
cloud, and where the sun-lit waters are 
never broken by the storm-breath of Omnipo¬ 
tence. 

My readers will understand why I shrink 
in terror from the thunder. Even the con¬ 
sciousness of security is no relief to me—my 
fear has assumed the nature of an instinct, 
and seems indeed a part of my existence. 
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ADVENTURES OF A Q,CIET MAN. 

There are men who, from no error of their own, find 
themselves placed through life in a false position. They 
are, therefore, always uncomfortable, and frequently ridicu- 
lous, merely from the awkward exertion of their very best 
efforts to'nerform the parts assigned them. 

My case was peculiarly unfortunate; for, being by nature 
timid and of gentle habits, I was permitted to walk the 
milky way of life until nty manhood; and then, after being 
involuntarily united to a very fine woman, I was forced 
into situations utterly unsuited to my habits, and became 
at length an involuntary volunteer. I do not hesitate to 
make public the result of an arrangement so incongruous; 
there was a manifest contradiction in the very name, the 
adjective being so completely opposed to the sense of the 
noun. My wife’s main object in life was to conceal my de¬ 
ficiencies, always seeming to consider me a man of valor; 
and when my timid reserve and nervous apprehension 
were on any occasion becoming too apparent, she would, 
praise me ( before people) for my considerate forbearance, 
and speak of me as a lion in repose. 

" When his energies are once aroused,” said she, "he is 
formidable! you, who only see Sir Peter Tremor in the 
calm repose of domesticity, can little imagine what he is 
in the heat of political argument or the storm of indignant 
anger.” 

This was all very well in its way, for it kept people from 
quarrelling with me; and as the sword of war seemed 
likely to slumber during my time, I did not anticipate that 
I should ever have the formidable qualities imputed to me 
hv my wife put to test. But, though nobody quarrelled 
with me, my reputation for valor induced all who did quar¬ 
rel among themselves to refer their grievances to my arbi¬ 
tration, and when one man called out another, the one that 
happened to be acquainted with me was sure to call upon 
me as his " friend,” insisting that I should act as his 
second. In such cases l generally took to my bed, leaving 
mv wife to tell fibs about the state of my health. But oc¬ 
casionally I was taken by surprise, and obliged to have oral 
communication with the desperate challenger; I then as¬ 
tonished him by my pacific tendencies, always exhibiting 
nothing of valor save its better part, dischetiox. In many 
instances I was the happy means of preventing bloodshed, 
bringing about a cessation of hostilities in ways never sus¬ 
pected by my indignant principal, for l never scrupled at 
compromising his dignity in secret, making unauthorized 
apologies and concessions on his part; and thus I have 
made persons shake hands who would, had they known all, 
have continued to shake fists. 

And surely I was right; my way of cementing cracked 
friendships is'the very best that could be adopted; ’tis true 
that an exchange of shots often produces a reconciliation, 
always provided the principals are not eternally separated 
by death. " Exchange ” is proverbially " no robbery,” but 
an exchange of shots is apt to rob one of the combatants 
of life. My peaceful plan was therefore far preferable; I 
went forth authorized to utter irritating language; but as 
I invariably substituted the bland accent of apology and 
conciliation, I brought the opposing parties together in an 
amicable way, each being led to suppose that the other 
was the man who knocked under and made concessions. 
To be sure, I now and then narrowly escaped a serious mis- 
understanding with the second of the opposite party, and 
had to tell several fibs to extricate myself; but what are 
fibs compared with the effusion of human blood ? I shudder 
as I write the words, and am certain that all peaceably in¬ 
clined persons will applaud my conduct. Once, however, 
my tender regard for the welfare of others very nearly 
brought about my own destruction; and thus it happened: 

George Slipslop, my wife’s brother, " the cornet,” in due 
course of time became a captain; and Caroline, prouder 
of him than ever, frequently invited him, when on leave, 
to visit us in Dorsetshire. His visits were to me any thing 
but agreeable; he was loud in his talk, martial in his 
appearance, and so peremptory in the utterance of his 
opinions, that lid was perpetually either giving or taking 
offence. 

" Give and take,” is one of my favorite maxims. But I 
am no advocate for giving offence or taking it under any 
circumstances. 

Unfortunately for me, my brother-in-law the captain 
gave a man the lie direct, and took from him a blow' in the 
face with so had. a grace that a challenge was the imme¬ 
diate result. He selected me as his second; in vain I plead¬ 
ed and expostulated, my wife took his part, and I was com¬ 
pelled to acquiesce. 

It was a desperate case and I was resolved to resort to 
a desperate remedy, much as I disliked the very look of a 


pistol, always sympathizing with the lady, who asserted 
" that, loaded or not loaded, it might go off of itself.” I mi¬ 
nutely examined the brace which were to be used by the 
contending parties, and with some difficulty I procured a 
pair by the same maker, precisely similar in every respect. 
These were primed and loaded according to my notions of 
expediency in such matters; and on the eventful morning 
I sallied forth with them carefully concealed under my 
cloak. The morning was thick and misty, and there was a 
drizzling rain. The other second was cloaked like myself; 
every thing favored the mantruvre which I had projected, 
and with a palpitating heart and trembling hand I substi¬ 
tuted the weapons which I had brought with me for those 
already provided for the conflict. 

The ground was measured and the combatants had 
taken their positions; I looked on, dreading nothing but the 
noise of the report; I shut my eyes, as I always do when 
near exploding fire-arms, and when I looked up again iny 
brother-in-law' the captain was sprawling on his back, with 
his face covered with blood. 

It was not his own blood, however, nor was it the blood 
of any human being; it had been procured by me from a 
poulterer; and though the bladder in which it had been 
secured, and which had been inserted in the muzzle of the 
pistol, coming with force against the head of Captain Slip¬ 
slop, had caused him to fail on his back; and though, when 
prostrate, the sanguinary effusion made him believe him¬ 
self half dead, yet no real harm had been done; and the 
agitated opponent, who knelt over him, inwardly resolving 
that he would fly the country as soon as the vital spark 
was extinct, soon saw the captain rise and shake himself, 
declaring that, though covered with blood, lie was, strange 
to say, in a whole skin ! There had evidently been a hoax 
practised upon them! They were immediately friends, and 
both ungratefully vowed vengeance against the scoundrel, 
whoever he might be, who had saved one or both of their 
lives. 

As soon as I heard the turn which the conversation was 
taking,! slunk away, and took to my heels; suspicion had 
already fallen upon me, and my abrupt departure was con¬ 
sidered proof positive of my delinquency. 

I suffered severely on this occasion. I was called out; 
not that that much signified, for, of course, I would not go. 

I got severely horsewhipped before I could prevail on my 
dear Caroline to interfere in my behalf; and even when 
she did become my champion, she overwhelmed me with 
contemptuous abuse, and for a long time rendered my home 
any thing but agreeable. 

Misfortune follows some men with astonishing perse¬ 
verance, and I have not yet finished my detail of second¬ 
ary troubles. We left Dorchester shortly after the event 
which I have narrated; my wife declared that I had ren¬ 
dered myself the laughing-stock of the neighborhood; and 
her word being the law of the house, we removed to a 
vert’ pretty villa in the New Forest. My amiable Caroline 
was fond of yachting; and having formed an intimacy with 
a gentleman of the Yacht-Club, who made Southampton 
his summer head-quarters, she had frequent opportunities 
for the indulgence of her taste. I never joined the party; 
not that I am sea-sick, but there seems to me so much dan¬ 
ger in play-thing ships, with amateur sailors, on the real 
vasty deep. 1 therefore used to ramble listlessly through 
the shadowy and unfrequented paths of the New Forest; 
and there I once met with an adventure which nearly 
frightened mu to death. 

In the midst of a dark and gloomy thicket I one day 
came suddenly upon three coarse-Iooking men, who eyed 
me suspiciously, and then asked me the nearest way to 
Southampton. I believe I trembled from head to foot, 
whilst I gave a civil but incoherent reply. They allowed 
me to pass, and then, though they had previously appeared 
on the most friendly and confidential terms, they spoke 
loudly and with vehement gestures, and one of them, to 
my horror, quitted his companions, and coming to my side, 
thus most courteously addressed me: 

" I am quite sure that I am addressing a gentleman.” 

I made no reply, but I thought that my last hour was 
approaching. 

" I am certain,” he continued, " that one who is evident¬ 
ly accustomed to the usages of the best society will not 
suffer me to want a friend on the most important occasion 
of my life.” 

" A friend, sir!” said I. 

" Yes, a friend; friendship, in its general acceptation, is 
not to he kindled in an hour, but in the sense in which I 
now use the word friend, you can , and I feel quite sure you 
will assist me; nay, sir, you must." 

I took a long breath and thought I should have fainted. 


" Excuse me for my vehemence,” he added, " for I am a 
desperate man, and it is in your power to prevent the com¬ 
mission of murder.” . 

"Murder!” 

” Yes, murder; for to fight duels without seconds is de¬ 
cided murder.” 

"Duels!” 

” Yes,-—to be brief—that gentleman you see there in the 
sailor's jacket and trousers—” 

" Gentleman!” 

" Yes, sir, gentleman! Do you presume to suppose, sir, 
that had he been any thing else I should have done him 
the honor and pleasure of accepting his challenge ? Arc 
you not aware, sir, that the lords and gentlemen of the 
Yacht Club wear that costume ?” 

" I beg your pardon,” I murmured. 

" Pardon, sir!—never; that is, never unless you accede 
to my proposal.” 

" Any thing!—name it!” 

"That gentleman has brought his second with him, 
mine has disappointed me—you must take his place.” 

" I take his place!” 

" Yes—I have already said that you must do so, and I 
will hear of no refusal. Are you well acquainted with this 
part of the forest ?” 

" Y—v—cs,” I stammered. 

"Are we near any road at present ?” 

"Not very far.” 

” Then lead us to an unfrequented spot, where even the 
report of pistols would be unheard. Do you refuse!” cried 
my new friend furiously. 

" Oh dear no,” I answered; and, more dead than alive, I 
led the way. lie gave a signal to his opponent, who with 
his second followed us. I silently led them to a very re- 
motu sequestered spot, and intimated that I had ubeyed 
orders merely by standing stock-still. 

"Are you certain that we are not likely to lie in¬ 
terrupted ?” 

" Quite,” 1 replied. 

" Then here we will remain until the others join us.” 

They soon came up, and then the gentleman in the blue 
jacket, whose face and manners were even rougher than 
his dress, said, ” Well, you sir, are you cock-sure nobody 
will come upon us ?” 

" Certain, sir,” I replied. 

” This is a very out of the way place, is it ?” said his 
second. 

" Uncommonly so," I answered. 

" They can’t even hear the pop of a pistol, hey, from the 
road ?” inquired my friend. 

" Impossible,” I responded. 

" Then,” continued he, " you chicken-hearted son of a 
Tom-Tit, give us your watch and your money, or we’ll 
blow your brains out." 

They all vociferously surrounded me, taking from me 
every farthing I possessed, my watch and seals, and a valu¬ 
able gt/nrrf-chain, (what a misnomer,) a diamond ring, a 
torquoisc pin, my coat and waistcoat, and my hat They 
then wished me a good morning; my friend, the moment 
my back was turned, gave me a violent kick, and as I ran 
as fast as my legs could carry me through the forest I heard 
their loud laughter wafted on the breeze. 
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"Why don't you marry, Ned?” said Frank Wilson, 
a dashing young dandy, to his more dignified and intel¬ 
lectual-looking friend, Edward Harley. “ The loveli¬ 
est girls in the world greet you with their brightest 
glances, and yet your icy heart never melts beneath the 
genial influence. And what is more, that young and 
beautiful heiress, Emma Clay, always welcomes your 
approach with a smile of delight, and yet you return her 
civilities with as stately a bow, and as cold a tone, as 
you would those of the most portionless girl in creation. 
Now do tell me, Ned, why you are thus proof against the 
united attractions of youth, beauty and wealth ?" 

“ Merely,” was the reply, “ because youth, beauty, 
and wealth, are not, in my estimation, so very irresisti¬ 
ble. If I am not fortunate enough to find a woman 
with more than these to recommend her, depend upon 
it, Frank, I shall live and die a bachelor." 

" But what more could you expect—what more could 
you desire?” asked Frank, with a look of astonishment. 

“I should desire one endowed with a soul.” 

"A soul! Why, how strangely you talk, Ned. I 
positively never heard any thing so shocking! Are you 
a Mahomedan, that you dare for a moment harbor such 
a monstrous idea 7 Now who ever saw a pretty woman 
destitute of a soul 7" 

"I have, often,” replied Harley. “ I see such mira¬ 
cles every day. Many of those lovely girls you speak 
of, who spend their days in fluttering around the shrine 
of fashion, seem to me as destitute of souls, as the but¬ 
terflies that flit around a summer flower. Even that 
Miss Clay, whom you deem so bewitching, is not gifted 
by nature with the necessary appendage." 

“ That cannot be, Ned. Does she not play and sing 
divinely 7 Does she not dance and waltz exquisitely 7 
Does she not enter and leave a room with a most fasci¬ 
nating grace 7 Does she not dress more fashionably 
than any woman you ever saw 7 In short, does she not 
captivate all hearts, and are not these qualifications evi¬ 
dences of a soul—a soul of the most brilliant and be¬ 
witching kind 7” 

“ I think not,” soid Harley, very quietly. “ Miss 
C’s acquirements appear brilliant to you, no doubt, be¬ 
cause you look through the shining medium of her gold, 
but in my estimation, they are very superficial, and no 
more indications of a soul, than the hues of a flower are 
the promise of its fragrance. Why, it was only a few 
days since, that I heard her tell a female friend, she 
wondered how people could read Shakspeare; thut she 
had often attempted it, but his writings always had tho 
effect of putting her immediately to sleep! Talk of 
such a woman having a soul! Why, you might ns well 
tell me that a sunbeam could emanate from a clod of 
earth! No, no, Frank, you have often banterd mo 
about thut lady, and I now tell you, onco for all, that I 
would not marry her, wore she ton times richer than 


report, says, and a hundred times more beautiful than 
Nature has made her.” 

“ Well, I am glnd to hear you say that, Ned, for I 
have long had thoughts of offering myself to the lady, 
but did not like to mnke the attempt while I considered 
you a devotee at her shrine. It would not have been 
altogether generous, seeing you have done mo many a 
good turn, to attempt to carry off a prize which you had 
marked as your own.” 

“ No doubt you feel certain that success would lmvo 
crowned your efforts,” said the other, smiling. 

"Oh, yes. I was always a prodigious favorite with 
the ladies, God bless them for their good taste. It is 
true I never received any very particular marks of 
favor from Miss Clay, but that was onlybeenuso I never 
brought all my powers of attraction to bear against the 
citadel of her heart. I have heretofore avoided, when 
in her presence, making use of those nameless littlo 
attentions which nro so fascinating to the indies, und 
which I was afraid might injure your prospects with tho 
fair one. But as I am now at perfect liberty to net, 
you shall soon see what a conqueror I am in tho cam¬ 
paigns of Love. I shall be off to commence the attack 
immediately, so farewell. But one word more, Ned— 
how am I looking this morning? Are not my whis¬ 
kers a thought too much curled, and my neckcloth a 
shade too dark 7 

" No, no,” said the other, “ you are perfectly irresis¬ 
tible. The lady will never bo able to withstand your 
powers of attraction. Success be with you. Good 
morning." 

The above conversation may give the reader some 
knowledge of the characters of tho two young men, but 
lest it should not, wo will describe them in as few words 
as possible. 

Frank Wilson wus one of those anomalies in creation, 
called exquisites, who, with the ordinary attributes of, 
humanity, seem a degree below mankind, and are, pro¬ 
bably, designed for a connecting link in the great chain 
of being. He bad pnssed his days, exclusively, in a 
city; bis mind hud becomo os narrow ns tho contracted 
street in which he dwelt, and bis thoughts never soared 
beyond tho dull ntmosphere which surrounded him. 
He lived but in the world of fashion. He had no am¬ 
bition beyond it, and no hope, ortdreum, or thought of 
any other realm. It must be confessed that ho made 
himself “ n bright particular star ” in bis own hemis¬ 
phere, and thut nil less perfect exquisites had to " hide 
their diminished heads ” when he chose to shine forth 
in his glory. His apparel wus ever of the finest mate¬ 
rial, and made in tho most approved Btylo. His hand 
was delicato, and jewelled like n lady’s. His glovos 
wore of the softest texture and neatest fit. His neck¬ 
cloth was over arranged in the most porfect mnnner, 
and his- snowy pocket ’kerchief always fragrant with 
tho costliest perfumes. In short, his wholo person 
would have served os a model for a—modern tailor. 
But his whiskers—patron saint of dandyism, pardon us 
for neglecting them so long!—his whiskers were bis 
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peculiar pride and ornament. Indeed, it might almost 
be said— 

“ In them he lived, and moved, and hod his being.” 

They were his first care in the morning, and his last 
consideration at night. Even in his dreams they had a 
“local habitation,” and overy midnight, vision was 
brightened with some new discovery for the improve¬ 
ment and embellishment of these cherished appenda¬ 
ges. One hour in the morning was devpted to the 
pleasing task' of combing, curling, and arranging them 
in “ killing style,” and another at night, to the impor¬ 
tant duty of embalming them in some odoriferous com¬ 
pound, which was to preserve their pristine freshness 
and beauty. Such was Frank Wilson. 

’ His companion, whom we erroneously styled friend, 
was as different a person as it is possible to imagine. 
Endowed by nature with a fine mind and an excellent 
heart, his education had been such as to strengthen all 
the energies of the one, and to foster all the lofty emo¬ 
tions of the other. He had read much, and his memory 
was stored with the treasures of literature; he had 
travelled a great deal, and his mind” had" gathered' a 
knowledge of all that was beautiful in nature and art. 
He had mingled often in society, and his manners had 
acquired a polish and refinement which rendered them 
peculiarly attractive, lie was devotedly fond of intel¬ 
lectual pursuits, but circumstances rendered it necessa¬ 
ry that ho should, to a certain degree, bo a participator 
in the tray scenes of fashionable life. He was a lawyer, 
and his profession obliged him to malco some sacrifices, 
and, as lie was desirous to become rich, that ho might 
live according to llis taste, he was willing to enduro 
'what lie considered present evil, for future good. 

It will be asked how such a man could be on terms 
of intimacy with one like Wilson. His own father and 
Frank’s had been collego companions, and life-long 
friends. When children, he and Frank hod been almost 
constantly together, and shared each other’s joys and 
petty griefs. It was the remembrance of this early 
friendship, and a belief that beneath tho dross of fop¬ 
pishness some storling worth existed, that induced the 
high-minded Havley to tolerate tho company of the 
' exquisite. But in his intercourse with Frank, his mind 
was a “ sealed book.” He listened to the dandy’s soft 
nothings with seeming interest, and sometimes replied 
in tho samo strain. Habit had rendered it easy to ap¬ 
pear tho thing he was not, and to seem, to a casual 
observer, a fitting companion for one like Frank. Thus 
the latter had learned to think his “ friend Ned,” as he 
called Harley, a being of the same class with himself, 
nnd,judging him by his own characteristics, ho won¬ 
dered much that he should neglect tho many favorablo 
opportunities he had of marrying.a rich wife. 

It is truo Harley was admired and flattered by the 
wealthiest and tho most beautiful fair ones of his ac¬ 
quaintance, but notwithstanding all these temptations, 
his thirtieth birth-day had found him still a bachelor. 
This was not owing to a preference for a single life, for 
no man had a more ardent desire for the quiet of domes' 
tic happiness, but hi*'standard of fomalo excellence was 
so elevated, that he had never yet found one approach¬ 


ing his ideal. Ho had sometimes met, in the gny cir¬ 
cles he frequented, radiant young beings, whose beauty 
awakened his admiration, and almost fascinated his 
heart, but when he had sought the companionship 0 f 
mind, the illusion had vanished like mist before the 
morning sun, nnd he had turned from tho beguilers 
with a feeling akin to pity. So often had he been dis¬ 
appointed in this way, that be resolved to spend his 
days in celibacy, and seek no more for a being, such as 
ho began to think existed only in his imnginution. But 
tho lime was coming when this stoicul resolution was 
to be broken. 

One morning, in going from his lodgings to his place 
of business he met a fair young girl (or rather woman, 
for she had passed the age of girlhood,) whose appear¬ 
ance attracted his attention. She was dressed in & 
plain and humble suit of mourning. Sho had a timid 
nnd modest air, which pleased our hero, and he noticed 
her particularly. The next morning, at the same hour, 
he met her again—the following day was also marked 
by tho same event, and so for a number of days in suc¬ 
cession. At length Harley began to feel a singular 
interest in the unknown. She was not benutiful, if 
regularity of features constitute the charm of beauty, hut 
her countenance had that mingled expression of sweet¬ 
ness and mournfulncss which we often see in the beings 
who visit us in dreams, and who ronder the hours of 
sleep so radiant, that we regret the waking which fol¬ 
lows. Iler’s was one of those faces which seen once, 
cannot be forgotten, but becomes, ever afterwards, in 
imuginution, the standard of beauty. Her check was 
pale, and her form slender, but this rather added to the 
charm of her appearance, and rendered the spiritual 
style of her loveliness moro perfect. 

Day after day, as Harley caught a passing glance 
at tho fair stranger, his admiration increased. Who. 
could she be, and what business could take her in that 
same direction at the sume hour every morning. She 
was very punctual to tho time. If her admirer was a 
few moments curlier or later m his walk to his office, ha 
was sure to miss of seeing her. The first intimation ha 
had of the deep interest ho felt in the unknown, wat 
tho disappointment lie experienced whenever this was 
the case, nnd his invariable practice, afterwards, to 
leave Ins lodgings exactly at tho' moment which would 
enBtiro tho meeting. At first, the young lady had 
shrunk from his gazo as she did from all others, seem¬ 
ing embarrassed und pained by notice, but, by degrees, 
she became accustomed to his respectful look, and re¬ 
turned it with a timid glance. 

Months passed away in this munner, and then llarlej 
had become so fascinated by the fair stranger, that th* 
idea of mooting her seemed now the chief pleasure« 
his life. If any unexpected circumstance prevented hu 
wulk at the usual hour, he would feel the keenest pa*5 
of disappointment, and await tho return of that hour th* 
next day, with an anxiety and impatience which h* 
could not control, and which influenced his every 

thought. . U 

Hq hud hover asked himself where this affair. W* 
| end, nor what would bo tho result of his singular inf 11 "' 
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Btion. He knew that his heart was entwining itself 
about one whose name, residence, and character, were 
totally unknown to him, and yet he strove not to break 
the spell that was every day binding him in more en¬ 
during bonds. The love, (for it was plain he did 
love the stranger,) which had dawned upon his spirit, 
waB the brightest sunbeam that bad ever flashed across 
his pathway, and he dared not call reflection to his aid, 
lest that new-born radiance should bo dispelled. 

At length he saw her no more. Regularly as ever, 
ho went forth at the accustomed hour, but the star that 
had so long illumined his path, shone not. Each morn¬ 
ing awakened a new hope that she would come to-mor¬ 
row, and every to-morrow brought its bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. Then fears, which he strove long to keep away, 
came and darkened his heart. She was ill—perhaps 
dead. How much anguish that thought awakened, and 
how bitterly he reproached himself for not having sought 
an opportunity of addressing the strnnger, and learning 
hor name and residence. But that opportunity was 
now lost for ever. 

So long and so constantly did Harley brood over these 
sad reflections, that he became moody and unhappy. 
He neglected his business, deserted his friends, and 
avoided society. 

One day, while sitting alone in his office, indulging a 
train of gloomy thoughts, he was suddenly aroused from 
his rovery by a low rap. Without looking up, or 
changing his position, he called, *' Come in." Slowly 
and softly the door opened; a light timid step advanced, 
and then stopped in the middle of the apartment. Har¬ 
ley raised his eyes, and beheld the object of his thoughts. 
What a moment! He could have knelt to thank his 
visitor for dispelling his gloomy fears. Ho could have 
greeted her with words of fondness, like a long-lost and 
long-loved friend. The lady’s face was paler than ever, 
her brow wore tho shadow of care, and her manner was 
timid and agitated. She sought to speak, but her 
trembling lips refused their office, and would only utter 
sounds that did not syllable themselves into words. 
With as much calmness as he could command, Harley 
requested her to be seuted, and, in the gentlest tones, 
begged her to wait until sho was composed, ere sho 
communicated her business. His manner seemed to 
rc-assure her, and in a low swcot voice, sho began to 
unfold the purport of her visit. 

“ You may think it very singular, sir, that a young 
female, who is totally unknown to you, should apply to 
you for professional advice, but circumstances have 
rendered it necessary that I should seek the assistance 
of some one, and being a stranger in this place, I have 
taken the liberty to appeal to one whose kind and bene¬ 
volent faco had interested me, and awakened my confi¬ 
dence." 

This compliment, from the artless girl, was almost 
too much for the stoical resolutions of our hero. He 
lost his presence of mind, and gazed with such an ex¬ 
pression of love and admiration at his fair visitor, that 
her cheek reddened, and her eyeusunk beneath his ar¬ 
dent look, as a delicate flower would droop beneath the 
glowing ray of a summer sun. There was a momen¬ 


tary pause, and when she. raised her eyes again, they 
wero filled with tears, and her voice was sorrowful as 
she »aid, “ I hope, sir. you will not abuse the confidence 
I have manifested, or misconstrue my motives, and ren¬ 
der the task I have undertaken moro difficult and disa¬ 
greeable than even my fears had pictured it." 

This recalled Harley to his senses. How he despised 
himself for the shadow of disrespect ho had uninten¬ 
tionally shown. He hastened to retrievo his conduct— 
thanked his visitor for tho confidence sho hnd reposed 
in him—assured her it was not misplaced, and entrea¬ 
ted her to proceed. With a little moro dignity and 
coldness than she hnd first manifested, the young lady 
continued— 

“ My name is Leslie. I am dependent upon my own 
exertions for support. Tho only relative, friend or ac¬ 
quaintance I have in this city, is an invalid mother. 
About six months since, we left my native village, and 
came here to reside, that I might have tho benefit of 
good medical advice for my parent. Immediately after 
our arrival, I hired apartments suited to our humble 
circumstances, in a quiet and respectable part of tho 
city. As the small amount of money we possessed 
would only insure us the bare necessaries of life, I was 
desirous of obtaining sumo employment, that I might 
have tho means of bestowing more comforts upon my 
mother. It seemed scarcely probable that my desire 
would be gratified, but when I had been hero a few days, 
I saw, in a daily paper, an advertisement for an assis¬ 
tant teacher in a small school. I applied for this situ¬ 
ation. They askod mo for reference. I told my cir¬ 
cumstances in a few words—they hesitated, at first, 
about taking a stranger with no recommendation, but 
after awhile they began to investigate my qualifications. 
The result was satisfactory, and by singular good for¬ 
tune, I secured the situation. The compensation was 
moderate, but to persons accustomed to live economi¬ 
cally, it was a very desirable acquisition. It was a 
trial to me to be obliged to leave my invalid parent 
ulono for so many hours, hut her illness was of such a 
a nature, that she did not require constant nursing, and 
by being careful to arrango every thing for her comfort 
until my return, I was able to attend regularly to my 
duties. Thus we lived—and when the first three 
months of our residence here had passed away, I 
arranged with our landlord for his ropma three months 
longer. This last torm expires to-morrow, and to-day, 
without any previous warning, he came and told us that 
he had rented our rooms to other persons, and wo must 
make preparations for departure. I was pained to hear 
this, for I know my mother, though slowly improving, 
was still too ill to bo removed with safety, and beside, 
I knew not where to seek another habitation. I bo- 
sought tho landlord to rent me tho rooms three months 
longer—suld I would pay him in advance—give him a 
higher price than lie asked, and tried every inducement 
to make him change his purpose. But he replied that 
ho had made tho bargain with tho other tenants, that it 
would cause him much trouble if he did not keep his 
word, and that wo must loavo. I represented the cru¬ 
elty of removing my sick parent, and entreated him, 
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with tears, not to rob two friendless females of their 
home: but my entreaties were vain; ho said if we did 
not leave the rooms by to-morrow, at noon-day, lie 
would be under the necessity of putting our furniture 
into the street, and sending us a'ter it. These were his 
very words—and now, sir, to bring my long story to a 
close, I desire to know of you whether this man can 
put his threat in execution ?” 

Was ever lawyer blest with so fair a client, and so 
plain a ease ? During the latter part of the narrative, 
Harley had felt a strong desire to express his indigna¬ 
tion at the landlord, but fearful of losing one tone of 
that sweet voice, he had restrained himself, and kept 
silent to the close. He then hastened to assure the 
lady that she need give herself no more uneasiness, 
that, as she had not had legal notice, she was not 
obliged to remove, and that he would immediately see 
the landlord, and arrange the matter with him. While 
it was possible to do so, Harley prolonged his fair 
client’s stay, by asking her numerous questions relative to 
her statement, but at length, even with her slight knowl¬ 
edge of law, she perceived that it could not be necessary 
for him to learn more, and she rose to depart. As he 
attended her to the door, Harley again asked her ad¬ 
dress, saying ho would call in the evening, and inform 
her of the result of his interview with the landlord. 

For many minutes after tho lady's departure, our 
legal hero stood gazing upon tho spot where she had 
disappeared, his mind lost in thought, and his face radi¬ 
ant with hopo and happiness. Ho then went back to 
his desk, seated himself, qnd endeavored to compose 
his thoughts, so as to proceed with some business that 
required his attention; but he felt such an expansion of 
heart, and loftiness of spirit, it- seemed impossible for 
tho narrowjjounds of his office to contain him. Obeying 
the impulse that controlled him, he arose, and set out 
for a walk. As he emerged into the open air, he seem¬ 
ed under tho influence of some strange and delightful 
spell. Could it be that, he was treading upon the same 
sonsoless stones ho had plodded over so often, and 
broathing the same dull atmosphere which had so long 
surrounded him ? No! ho was moving over a buoyant 
medium that lifted him above the common earth, and 
inhaling an air, pure and fragrant as that which wan- 
dored over tho first flowers of Eden. And could it be, 
that the light which foil around him, was only the com¬ 
mon sunlight that he had seen and felt so often? Oh, 
no, it was tho smile of universal love, brightening and 
beautifying tho earth, and awakening tho hearts of her 
children to delight 1 

. Thoughts something like these flitted across the mind 
of Hurley, as ho darted through the busy streets, heed¬ 
less alike of friend or foe, and unconscious of all that sur¬ 
rounded him. So deep was his revery, that he passed 
through tho crowd Bmiiing and moving, his lips, as 
though ho was , holding a very pleasant conversation 
with some invisible being. It was fortunnto for him 
that ho finished his walk without having met any inti¬ 
mate friendB,-as such persons, alarmed at hia singular 
conduct, would'doubtless have thought him under the 
inilueueo of u suddau Gt of iiisuuity, and insisted upon 


seeing him safely at home. This would have broken 
one of tho most delightful reveries that ever blessed tho 
spirit of mnn. 

In tho evening of that day, Harley, after paying f nr 
more attention than usual to the duties of his toilet, 
and looking at his watch impatiently for a number of 
times, found tho desired hour had at last arrived. With 
rapid steps he proceeded towards the residence of his new 
client, and in a marvellous short space of time, arrived 
at the place he sought. The house was in the gloomi¬ 
est part of a gloomy street, and, as our hero was usher¬ 
ed through a low, dark hall, and up a steep, unlighted 
stairway, he began to fear that Miss Leslie had a horns 
very unworthy of her own fair self. But when he enter¬ 
ed that beautiful girl’s apartment, and received her 
graceful greeting, those fears were all dispelled, and he 
fell as if suddenly transported to a fairy region. It is 
true there were no evidences of luxury, and few of com¬ 
fort, and true that quiet home was very humble, but to 
the eyes of Harley, every thing wore a blight and beau¬ 
tiful appearance. This might have been owing to the 
sudden change from o dark street and a gloomy hull, 
into a lighted apartment, or it might possibly have been, 
that Anna Leslie’s radiant eyes had some sharo in diffu¬ 
sing around the place sucti u cheerful and smiling aspect. 

Mrs. Leslie, the invalid mother, was reclining in an 
easy chair in one corner of the room. After being in¬ 
troduced by the daughter, Harley gave Mrs. L. an 
account of his interview with the landlord, and said he 
had made an arrangement with him, by which the ladies 
were to remain in their present home so long as they 
chose. Both mother and daughter were happy to heat 
this, and expressed their grateful acknowledgments in 
such a manner, that our legal friend, felt himself more 
richly repaid for Ids professional services than he lmd 
ever been before. After the “ business matters ” were 
all talked over, Harley still found many subjects for 
conversation, and many good reasons for prolonging his 
stay. Ho was not slow to perceive that the mother was 
a very lady-like and agreeable woman, and that the 
daughter’s naturally good mind had been improved and 
cultivated by an excellent education. It is true she had 
not quite so many accomplishments as it is now the fash¬ 
ion to bestow upon a young lady, but of these, she was. 
not entirely destitute. A few exquisite landscapes orna¬ 
mented the room, and a guitar, with some music books 
lay upon a side-table. Harley learned with delight, that 
the former were, tho productions of Miss L., and that, 
upon tho instrument just mentioned, she could "dis¬ 
course most excellent music.’’ He was not surprized 
at these evidences of taste and refinement, when he came 
to hear that it was only since the death of Mr. Leslie, 
which happened iwq years before, that the mother aad 
daughter had been in such reduced circumstances. 

Mrs. L., with the pride that most unfortunate perioai 
retain in their altered and humbler condition, related the 
history of their “• better days.” “We wero not weal¬ 
thy, sir," said she, “ but wo had enough to render life 
comfortable and pleasant, and’to bestow upon our only 
child an education luch as we desired she should po<* 
sesa. She had grown up all wo could wish her, ami 
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we were so happy. But, nlas! it is over at such 
moments we should expect a change. My poor husband, 
by some unfortunate understanding, lost his little pro¬ 
perty, and we were reduced to poverty. And when 
I had just begun to learn that want and privation 
were no ills, so long as the treasures of the heart re¬ 
mained, my revered partner was taken away, and we 
were indeed miserable. It was a sad, sad trial, when 
first my gentle Anna, she whom the ‘ winds of summer 
had never visited too roughly ’ in our season of prospe¬ 
rity, was obliged to go forth among cold hearted stran¬ 
gers, to earn the means of supporting that life which had 
become almost a burthen. But even this I have at 
length learned to bear with fortitude and resignation, 
and now, so long as my excellent child is spared to me, 
pain and poverty have no power to afflict.” . 

How deeply was Harley affected by this little narra¬ 
tive, and how he longed to offer, at that very moment, 
both mother and daughter, a homo. But fearing such 
a precipitate measure might mar his plans for the future, 
ho restrained his enthusiastic feelings of benevolence, 
and after a little more conversation, finding it was get¬ 
ting late, he rose to depart. In taking leave of tho 
ladies, he asked permission to call again, and entrea¬ 
ted them, if they hod any more difficulties of any kind, 
to accept his advice and assistance. Warm were the 
thanks he Deceived, and pleasant were his thoughts as 
he wended his way homeward. 

It is needless to say that our hero found frequent 
occasions for visiting the widow and her daughter. At 
first he always had some good excuse, such as a book 
for Anna’s perusal, that he might have her opinion 
respecting it, or a piece of music which ho was very 
anxious to hear, or something equally important, but 
by degrees ho began to go without any excuse at all, 
and, strange to say, at this, no one seemed at all sur¬ 
prized! Weeks passed delightfully away in this man¬ 
ner; and then, Harley becoming satisfied that the at¬ 
tachment so romantically awakened in his heart, was 
pure, ardent and enduring, as any that ever warmed the 
spirit of man, declared that attachment to its fair object, 
and received a promise of return. At his earnest solici¬ 
tation, an early day was appointed for the marriage, and 
then his visions of happiness were unclouded. 

Returning homo one evening just after this important 
era in his life, Harley found Frank Wilson at his lodg¬ 
ings, waiting to seo him on business. The dandy had 
not changed in any respect since we first introduced him 
to our readers, and consequently they will not be sur¬ 
prized to learn that his “ business” with Harley was 
merely the account, of his rapidly increasing favor in the 
eyes of tho beautiful Miss Clay. After expatiating 
largely upon his “privileges," as he styled them, of 
Hetng allowed to pick up the lady’s handkerchief, adjust 
a stray ringlet, or carry her well-filled purse upon her 
shopping excursions, he said, “ And now, Ned, in tho 
name of oil that’s wonderful what have you beoif about 
of late.” 

Like all other persons when their hearts are brimful 
of happiness, our hero was just in the frame of mind to 


I he communicative. For the want of a better hearer, ho 
determined to make a confident of Frank, and entrust 
him with the secret of his approaching marriage. This 
may appearrather singular, but the reader must recollect 
that there are certain subjects upon which the wisest 
lose their wisdom, and the most learned are as ignorant 
as possible. Love is one of these. 

Harley revealed all—his meeting with Anna Leslie, 
his love for her even as a stranger, her application to 
him, his visits to her humble home, and finally, hi* 
determination to. marry her as soon ns the necessary 
arrangements could be made. To all this, Wilson 
listened with the greatest astonishment, and at the close 
of the recital, he broke forth in a strain of exclamations 
like the following: “ Who would have dreamed it? A 
poor girl, country bred, working for a living, and know¬ 
ing nothing of fashion and refinement! Well, Nod, you 
have the strangest taste in the world!” But after he had, 
in this characteristic manner, expressed his surprize, ho 
sincerely and warmly congratulated the other upon his 
prospects of happiness. Harley enjoined the strictest 
secrecy respecting it, which Frank, as he took his leave, 
promised faithfully to observe, at the same time feeling 
a grent desire to impart tho astonishing information, in 
a confidential manner, to Mi9S C. 

This Miss Clay wus the only child of very wealthy 
parents. She had been spoiled by indulgence in her 
childhood, and she hod grown up haughty and imperious, 
and as unlovely in mind as she was beautiful in person. 
Caressed and fluttered by oil who surrounded her, she 
was accustomed to louk upon herself as nn immaculate 
being, and to consider Iter will a law as immutable a* 
that of the Modes and Persians. But despito her bad 
qualities of heart, her beauty aijd wealth attracted a 
host of admirers, on all of whom she smiled just suffi¬ 
ciently to keep them followers in her “ train attendant.” 
Among all of those who offered homage at tho shrine of 
her gold or her beauty, not one interested her heart. 
But thero was one individual who had awakened in her 
bnsom as much affection as she was capnble of feeling. 
That individual was Edward Harloy; and when the 
proud beauty found her fascinations powerless over 
tho only heart she cared to win, she suffered a pang of 
disappointment and mortification which none but those 
who have been accustomed to have every desire grati¬ 
fied can experience. This pang was rendered more 
sharp and severe by the reflection that she hud once, 
when Harley paid her some trilling attentions, manifested 
her preference in such n striking manner that ho could 
not fail to read the feelings of her henfr. These token* 
of partiality, in9tend of being met in the way she antici¬ 
pated, were received with demonstrations of tho most 
perfect indifference, and the haughty fair one had never 
forgotten or forgiven tho nffront- Often had she brooded 
over it, and solemnly had she vowed to have revenge. 
There is nothing more fearful and more determined than 
a slighted woman’s vengeanco. If tho love that once 
warmed her heart turns to hate, it is a hate of the most 
bitter and dreadful kind. Years may roll away, and 
every thing else change, but that feeling of animosity 
lives on for ever the same, and sooner or later it will cross 
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the path of its object, and seek to destroy every flower 
of hnppiness that blossoms in his heart. 

With such feelings as these, it is not surprizing that 
Emma Clay watched with interest every important event 
in the life of Harley. It happened one day, soon after 
our hero’s last conversation with Wilson, that she ques¬ 
tioned the latter respecting his “ stately friend." The 
answer that Frank gave to this question was a betrayal 
of the confidence that had been reposed in him. With¬ 
out any fixed principles of right, he thought he had done 
all that was required of him when he revealed Har¬ 
ley’s secret in the confidential manner in which he heard 
it, and enjoined upon Miss C. the necessity of confining 
the knowledge to her own bosom. As she listened to 
the relation, the lady’s eyes flashed with unnaturnl 
brilliancy, and the color of her cheek changed rapidly 
and repeatedly. For a few moments she seemed under 
■great excitement of feeling, but by the time her admirer 
had exhausted his store of information, she was calm 
and collected. The first words she spoke were, 

“ And Edward Harley, the elegant, the fascinating, 
and the gifted will marry this low-born, illiterate, and 
■portionless creature ?’’ 

'* Even so,”'said Wilson, “ he told me the thing was 
settled. He spoke with exultation of her beauty and 
gentleness, and is all impatience for the happy day." 

Miss Clay’s brow was a shade paler than it had been 
yet during the conversation, and her lip trembled slightly 
as she said, “ That day shall never come." 

Then with a sudden and almost startling change in 
her manner, she turned to her companion, bent her head 
to his ear and whispered, 

“ Wilson, you have haunted me for months with a 
devotion and servility that deserve some recompense. 
Aid mo immediately in a design that I have formed) 
and you shall be rewarded with my hand and my 
fortune.” 

“ What aid do you require 1” said Frank, startled by 
her serious earnestness of manner to such a degree that 
he scarcely noticed the latter part of her speech. “ What 
can I do to serve you, Miss Emma? Any thing within 
tho code of honor I will readily do for one whom I have 
so long adored.” 

** Nonsense about the code of honor,” said the lady, 
■“ all I require of you is to use some stratagem to induce 
Harley to tear himself from his plebeian charmer, and 
absent himself from the city for a fow days. Do this, 
and leave tho rest to mo." 

There was some trace of real fooling on Wilson’s 
usually artificial face, as ho said, ” But Harley is a noble 
fellow ; be lias done many a good deed for me, and it 
will be a severe task to practice deceit to ono so open 
and so generous; will Miss Clay condescend to inform 
sne why bis absence is necessary to her plans?” 

“ No!" was the reply, “ if you do not act as I re¬ 
quire promptly and perfectly, I will banish you from 
spy prettehice; and .never look upon you again,.’’ 

This threat had the desired effect. The dandy’s fickle 
mind was tyohto tho lady’s purpose, and all Ilia effeml- 
jaaoy of mamlor.rotqrned, qs.lw (aid, “ Will Miss Emma 


please repeat the promise she so graciously mode a few 
moments since." 

“ Yes,” said the lody, with energy, " I solemnly 
promise to be yours as soon as this affair is ended to my 
satisfaction ; now leave me.” 

Obsequiously the fop kissed the hand she coldly 
extended, and then reluctantly retired. 

That same evening as Harley returned at a late hour 
from the home of his betrothed, he found upon his writing 
desk a letter, in a strange hand, informing him that his 
mother, who resided some distance from the city, was 
lying ill—so ill that her life was despaired of. Tho 
letter purported to be from her attending physician, and 
entreated him, if he had a desire to see his paront again 
in life to hasten with all possible speed to her bedsido. 

Poor Hurley was shocked beyond description at tbii 
intelligence. He loved his mother with the fondest 
affection, and tho nows of her uppronching dissolution 
was so sudden and unexpected that it almost deprived 
him of reason. For a time he sat with the letter in his 
hand, his eyes fixed on vacancy, and his face pale as 
marble. As soon as he regained his presence of mind 
he began to reflect what it was best to do. Ho could 
not commence the journey ’till dawn, as the steamboat 
by which he should have to go to tho place of his mother’s 
residence did not. start until that hour. Perhaps his 
revered parent would be dead before ho could reach her, 
the thought was agonizing. And Anna, his beloved, 
he must leave her without saying farewell! It was 
too late to think of seeing her again that night, and he 
must content himself with writing a few lines, to explain 
the cause of his sudden departure. He seized a pen 
and rapidly traced the following t 

MY DEAREST ANNA t 

Intelligence of the most painful nature compels me 
to leave you, and to leave you without even the blessed 
privilege of Baying farewell! My motlior, my only 
remaining parent, lies at the point of death. I must 
hasten to her bedside to receive her last blessing, and 
close her dying eyes. I am distressed beyond measure 
at this intelligence, and deeply afflicted at thoughts of 
parting with you. I shall return as soon as fate permits. 
Until then may all good angels watch over and preserve 
you to 

Your faithful and devoted 

EDWARD. 

When Harley had finished this letter he begun to 
reflect upon tho best means of sending it. As Wilson 
was acquainted with all tho circumstances respecting his 
approaching marriage, he determined to enclose Anna's 
letter in one to him, with a request that he would soo 
it safely delivered. After he had done this Harley pro¬ 
ceeded more calmly to prepare for his journey. He had 
a number of arrangements to make, and by the time 
they were all completed it wes dawn. He deported 
immediately for the boat, which he reached in season, 
nnd which soon bore him rapidly from the city. Hit 
thoughts were sad enough as he looked back to the fust 
lading homo of his beloved, tuid forward to the scene of 
grief that awaited him. 
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A few hours after Harley's departure, Wilson entered 
the stately habitation of Miss C. to inform her of the. 
success of his stratagem, and to show her the letter he 
had been commissioned to deliver to Miss Leslie; what 
more passed at that interview it is not necessary to 
mention, but about twilight in the evening of that day 
(he proud heiress, wrapped in a large coarse shawl and 
wearing a close bonnet, stolo from her elegant mansion 
and hurried swiftly away. With trembling and unsteady 
steps she sped along until she came to the head of a 
dark, narrow street, and then casting a timid glance 
around, as though fearful of being obsorved, she darted 
down the lane and was lost to view. 

Hurley reached the house of his parent, and his sur^ 
prize may be better imagined than described, when he 
found her in excellent health, and learned that she bad 
been so for months past. He could scarce believe the 
evidence of his senses when ho found himself clasped 
in her arms in the heartiest manner, and receiving from 
her demonstrations of delight at his sudden appearance, 
that assured him of her health and strength. He tried 
again and again to convince himself that he was not in 
a dream, and asked a multitude of questions without 
waiting for an answer to any of them. At length ho 
was made to understand that his mother had not been 
ill at all, that there had been no letter dispatched to 
him for a number of weeks past, and that, in short, he 
had been most cruelly and shamefully deceived. As 
soon as he became satisfied of this he began to feel much 
alarm and anxiety respecting Anna. Ho could not 
doubt that some enemy had sought to do him an injury, 
and he had an indefinite fear that some misfortune was 
about to befal his betrothed. Influenced by this fear, 
ho determined to return immediately. His poor mother, 
who lmd scarcely had time to rejoice at his sudden 
arrival ere she was called upon to bid him farewell, 
used all a mother’s eloquence to induce him to remain 
long enough to take food and rest, but her entreaties 
were vain, and he departed without delay. 

After three days absence, Harley found himself again 
in the city. He proceeded directly to that part of the 
town where Anna resided. It was evening and the 
weather extremely oppressive. He had been in a state 
of nervous excitement ull day, and ns he turned down 
the street which led to the well-known dwelling, he took 
off his hat and wiped the drops of perspiration from his 
brow. The night air seemed to cool his feverish brain 
and calm his turbulent thoughts. He slackened his 
rapid pace and moved in a more deliberate manner. 
" I am weak minded,” said he 11 to allow myself to be 
governed by those fearful apprehensions. But three days 
Imvo elapsed sinco I saw her, surely nothing evil could 
have happened in that short space of time.” Ah! how 
he deceived himself; many changes can take place in 
" that short space of time,” Mighty things havo been 
done,—revolutions have been accomplished,—kings de¬ 
throned, and empires overthrown in the short space of 
three days. It is a term of time long enough to destroy 
the hopes of the happiest mortal that ever lived! 

Harley reached the house; bo fancied it wore a darker 
mid gloomier aspect than usual; he entered and bounded 


up the well-known stairway; with a rap not much more 
audible than the beating of his own heart, he knocked 
at the door which had so often admitted him to happi¬ 
ness. He paused,—no sound greeted his ear, no ray of 
light met his anxious gaze; he rapped again, louder 
than before; a dull, mournful echo like that from sounds 
made in an empty room was tho only response. He 
tried the door, it yielded to his touch, but all was dark¬ 
ness within the apartment which had over bofore been 
to him more radiant than the day. In a voico husky 
with apprehension, he called the name of Anna several 
times, but there was no answer save tho same mournful 
echo, which sounded now to his excited imagination like 
a knell for the departed. Unable longer to endure his 
-feelings of suspense, he flow up the stairs which led to 
tho second story of the dwelling, to ascertain, if possible, 
from the other tenants what had become of his friends. 
There was a merry party of humble persons assembled 
in tho room to which ho proceeded, and their merriment 
changed to alarm when a strange pnle fuce wus thrust 
suddenly in at the door. But Harley soon mado known 
his business, and asked in the most earnest manner, 
what hud become of the ladies who so recently occupied 
the lower part of the house, They could only tell him 
that they had left the day previous, and gone, they know 
not whither. 

“ Then," said Harley, breathing a little more freoly, 
“ there was no sicknoss, no death—you are sure there 
was no death?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, quito sure!” replied a woman who 
lived in the house, “ I saw tho ladies yesterday morning 
before they left. Mrs. Leslie was better than usual, 
and the young lady, God bless her sweet face, was as 
well as over.” 

Hurley then asked the privilege of taking a light to 
examine tho rooms, adding, ns he was a friend of Mrs. 
L. and her daughter, they had probably left some token 
of farewell. The woman who had before spoken offered! 
j to accompany him, and they proceeded together to the 
desolato apartments. Desolate indeed they were to tho 
eye of tho lover, with nothing in them to tell of tho 
| departed, and nothing to remove his anxiety of mind. 
Ho leaned against the wall for a few miTmonts, and gave 
way to reflection, but could divine no cause for tho sudden 
! removal. He turned to his companion and asked if sho 
knew whether the ladies had received any suddon intel¬ 
ligence previous to their departure. 

“Nb, sir, not that I could find out, but I was afraid 
tlioy had heard bad news as Miss Anna was more pale 
and trembling like, than usual, and I saw when she 
turned back to tako another look at tho empty rooms, 
that her eyes wore filled with tears.” 

This information, as may be supposed, only increased 
Harley’s anxiety, and his distross of mind was so evident 
that the good woman sought to offer consolation. She 
at last awakened a gleam of hope by suggesting the idea 
that tho landlord might know where they wore gone. 
Harley grasped at this slight chance, and slipping a 
piece of money into the woman’s band, instantly left 
the house. He knew that it was a great distance t» the 
landlord’s residence, and ho felt that ho was very weary, 
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“ But what matters that," thought he, “ I must learn 
this night what has become of her.” And with that he 
sped moro rapidly along. Almost exhausted with fatigue 
and anxiety he reached the place. To his earnest 
inquiries the landlord could only give the same unsatis¬ 
factory replies ho had heard before. “ The ladies sent 
me no previous intimation of leaving my house," said he, 
“ and the money due me for rent was remitted by post 
in a note merely stating that circumstances had rendered 
it necessary for them to seek another habitation.” Dis¬ 
appointed and sick at heart Harley turned his footsteps 
homeward. As he was proceeding slowly along another 
hope flashed across his mind—she might have sent an 
explanation to his lodgings. “ How careless I was not 
to think of that before," he mentally exclaimed, as a 
thrill of happiness animated his frame and invigorated 
his mind. Arrived at his boarding house, he flew up 
to his rooms, there were many letters lying upon the 
table, one after another was opened, with trembling 
hands, but each brought a disappointment. Tortured 
in mind, and worn out by fatigue, Harley threw him¬ 
self upon his bed, hoping a little rest might restore his 
mind to a state of calmness, and remove tho strange 
feeling of weariness that oppressed him. 

The next morning ho was found extremely ill, and 
unconscious of every thing around him. A physician 
was immediately called in,, who pronounced the patient 
suffering under a severe and serious attack of fever, and 
said that only the most careful and constant attention 
could save his life. After prescribing for the sick man, 
and learning that he had no relative or attendant in the 
house, the doctor went himsolf to procure a nurse. About 
two hours after his departure, a neatly clad, modest 
looking woman entered tho invalid’s apartment. Poor 
Harley! ho' wus in a sad condition, truly. His room 
fronted a public and noisy street, the rays of an unclouded 
July sun were streaming in through the uncurtained 
windows. Tho articles of furniture were covered with 
a thick coating of dust, tho nir was close and suffocating 
like that of an apartment which has been long closed, and 
books and articles of clothing were scattered around in 
sad disorder. Tho patient lay upon a bod, the- cover¬ 
ings of which were dusty and soiled, and altogether the 
room and its appurtenances presented that comfortless 
aspect which a bncholur’s apartment so often wears. 

A few hours after his first visit the doctor called again. 
After examining tho patient ho looked around with an 
air of surprize and satisfaction at the change which had 
been wrought in the room. The shutters were closed 
and tho windows veiled by n soft looking white drapery. 
Tho dust was carefully wiped from the furniture, the 
books and all other articles, wore neatly arranged in 
their proper places. The air was cooled and sweetened 
by a sprinkling.of some delicate perfume. The invalid’s 
pillow was covered with Bnowy linen, and nicely smooth¬ 
ed, and by his bed-sido was a table containing a glass of 
cooliiig drink, and ; pthor necessaries for his comfort. 
Not the minutest thing that could in the least alleviate tho 
sufferings of the sick man, had been forgotten,,by the 
couiiderute nurse, and the altored aspect of every thing 


|| around spoke eloquently of woman’s gentle caro and 
attention. 

For many days poor Harley lay in that burning fever, 
his head racked by pain and his mind wandering without 
the aid of reason. The name of Anna Leslie was ever 
on his lips, and his allusions to her contained evidences 
of the purest and fondest affection. Now he would seem 
to be seeking her in the deserted home, and call upon 
her in the most imploring accents. Then lie would 
appear earnestly searching fora letter or other token of 
furewell, and murmur all the while at the singularity of 
not finding what he sought. No one could hear his 
ravings without feeling the deepest sympathy for the 
suffering invalid, and the compassionate nurse was often 
seen to turn away her head and weep. 

At length he grew worse; the crisis of his disease 
approached. There was to be a fearful struggle between 
health and sickness, life and death. All feared the 
latter would gain the mastery. It was twilight; tho 
weather was excessively warm; the windows of the 
invalid’s apartment were thrown open, but the air that 
floated in was hot and oppressive. The sick man lay 
with the drapery of his bed drawn back and bis neck 
and chest bared that he might have the full benefit of 
the air. His cheek was crimson with the burning flush, 
but his brow was pale as marble, and covered with a 
cold moisture like tho dew of death. His eyes were 
closed, but at intervals the lids were lifted heavily and 
disclosed the orbs beneath swollen and. inflamed to a 
frightful degree.. His breathing was labored and painful, 
and sometimes it seemed to cease. The doctor sat with 
his finger upon th,e fluttering pulse and his eye fixed upon 
the changing face. The nurse, with her head buried in 
the drapery, knelt at the foot of the couch. The solitary 
lamp that burned in tho room gleamed with a fuint and 
fitful ray, and seemed itself n type of approaching dis¬ 
solution. On tho heavy night air the sounds of busy 
life floated up from the street beneath, offering a striking 
contrast to the silence and gloom of that sick chamber, 
where death seemed already to be doing his fearful 
work. 

Moments, that seemed hours, passed thus, and then, 
in a whisper, the doctor spoke. Tho nurse sprang up 
and moved noiselessly to his side. “ Tho crisis is over," 
said ho, “ his breathing has become more free, and ho 
is sinking into a gentle sleep. You have but to watch 
him carefully, to see that no sound disturbs his slumber, 
and he will awake free from pain and danger.” With 
a low “ good night, nurso," tho doctor then departed, 
andsho who had been thus addressed, sank on her knees 
and.lifted her streaming eyes to heaven. The prayorof 
gratitudo breathed at that moment of thankfulness was 
as heartfelt, pure, and fervent as any that ever ascended 
to tho throne of Grace. 

All through the silent watches of that night tho untir¬ 
ing nurso hung ,over her patient. Not a momont did 
she slumber, not an instant did she forget her charge. 
Morning came at last, and with its first faint light tho 
invalid awoke. As had been expected, he was calm 
and rational. He looked wondoringly around, and said 
in a faint voico, " How is this ? Have I been long ill 1 
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T|ie nurse went to the window and shut out the littlo under the influence of wounded pride, but moro beenuso 
light that came through the closed shutters, and then the noble girl had formed a lofty resolution to be no longer 
returned to the bed-side. “ Hush,” said she in the a bar to the happiness of her to whom she believed her 
lowest whisper, “ you have been very ill, you have only lover hnd given his first vows of affection. It was this 
■just eluded the grasp of death, and my orders are not to generous motive that induced her to remove without 
allow you to spook a word. Soon after, the doctor coll- leaving any truce by which Hurley could find her new 
ed, and while he was expressing his gratification at the abode. 

favorable change in his patient, the nurse stole out of It happened singularly enough that the physician who 
the room, and returned no more. had been called in to attend Harley was the same one 

Harley gradually grew better, but his recovery was who hnd been employed by Mrs. Leslie. During his 
greatly retarded by his constant anxiety respecting Anna first visit, the doctor had been much surprized to hear 
Leslie, and his passionate desire to learn where she hnd the unconscious invalid breathing the name of Anna, in 
gone. See'ng that this was preying upon his mind to mingled terms of love, regret, and sorrow. Suspecting 
a serious extent, the doctor informed him, whnt the that some misunderstanding had arisen between the 
reader has no doubt long since suspected, that the gentle young pair, and desirous for the happiness of each to 
and patient nurse who had attended him through the havo the matter explained, the benevolent doctor went 
most nlurming stage of his illness, was no other than immediately, after leaving his new patient, to the resi- 
his beloved Anna. Harley’s astonishment at the dis- dence of Mrs. Leslie. His statement of the dangerous 
closure may be better imagined than described. After situation of Harley was received by Anna with demon- 
that had in some degree subsided, be insisted upon strations of the deepest sorrow. For a few moments 
seeing Anna immediately. This, he was told, was sho was tortured by a tide of contending feelings, but at 
impossible, as she had left the house the moment he was length, forgetting all save her puro and holy attachment, 
pronounced out of danger, nnd would not return to it she formed a generous determination to do all in her 
again. The doctor then, as ho saw no other meuns of power to aid in preserving that valued life. With an 
calming tho agitated feelings of his patient, gave him eloquence tlmt could not bo resisted sho gained her 
the following cxplumUinn. t mother’s permission to watch over the suffering invalid 

On the evening whan Miss Clay stole like a criminal and minister to his wants. Disguising her features as 
from her home, she proceeded directly to that of Anna well as she could, she proceeded without delay to Hur- 
Leslie. Sho there, with falsehoods such ns none but ley’s residence. Tho reader already knows how wdH sho 
the malicious und sinful could invent, represented herself performed her task, and how much her tender care and 
as one who bad beea long betrothed to Harley. To untiring vigilanco aided in preserving her lover from an 
corroborate this statement she showed the letter which untimely grave. 

she hnd procured from Wilson, and which site had basely After this long explanation had been made to him, 
unsealed, nnd so adroitly altered that it was made to tho invalid recovered vory rapidly, and was in a fow 
appear ns though intended for herself. Tho render may weeks, entirely restored to health. His indignation at 
rocollcct that tlmt letter contained nothing save the singlo those who had endeavored to destroy hi* hnppiness was 
ward “ Anna" which could prevent the deception. That at first excessive, and he constantly threatened tho most 
word hnd been ao ensily and successfully altered into summary revenge; hut Anna, with the generosity of a 
“ Emma," tlmt only the most minute investigation would truly noble and excellent nature, pleaded so eloquently for 
have detected tho fraud. Poor Ann^vns pained beyond her enomics, that he at last consented to forgive them, 
description at this intelligence, and, for a few momonts, But they esenped not the punishment that ever waits 
it nearly deprived her of reason; hut'whon sho began to on crime. Wilson lost his standing in the fashionable 
reflect upon the matter, many doubts arose in her mind circles where ho hnd beforo held what he considered 
respecting the truth of her visitor’s statement. But such an on viable station, and was long afterward shunned 
then, nguin, she was a stranger in the city. Hurley had i and despised by all who heurd the dishonorable part he 
been totally unknown to linr until within the short term had anted. And after making public his engagement 
of aftw weuks. IIo might have hnd other attachments, with Miss Clny, and boasting to all his associates of his 
and been bound by other engagements, for aught she expected marriago ho had tho disappointment* and 
could know to the contrary, and despite tho puro and mortification of being discarded for another^ With the 
almost reverential love with which she regarded Hnrleyi want of principle that, characterized her, the holresi 
she began to fear ho had most cruelly and heartlessly broke her plighted faith, nnd refused to fulfil the promise 
deceived her. Wus not his leaving tho city without sho lmd so snlomnly mudo. But her “ deeper sinolog's 
sending her a word of explanation, nnd his fond, fervent was punished by deeper sorrow. Sho married, after I 
letter to another, proof of this 1 few weeks acquaintance, a stranger, who represohlet 

When Miss Clay had awakened in Anna's mind the himself a foreign gentleman of groat wealth and distin 
belief of her Inver’s docoitfulnese, her heartless task was guished birth, hut who was soon aftor discovered to ht 
nearly accomplished. She then, with tears and entreaties a penniless impostor of tho most dishonorable character 
and representations of misory, seemingly the moat truth- Of course, Hurley consecrated tho life she had savet 
ful and sincere, so wrought upon tho victim's goneroua to Anno Leslie, and that gentlo being rccoived tho hap 
feelings, that she w on front hor a pronflw (hat she would pincss her virtues merited, and ever enjoyed that sun 
never acb Hurley uguin. This proqjfwas mado partly shine of tho henrt which nono but the good can know. 
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BETTY'S MARRIAGE. 

There lived in a courtly nut a thoiisnnd mile* from fcdiuhurgh, a de- 
rent farmer, who, by paliciit industry and frugality, and without being 
avaricious, liad made himself easy in riiriimstnnri-s. He enjoyed life 
without l*eing profuse, for he tempered his enjoyment* with modulation. 
At the age •>( sixty he still retaiinsl the hloiun of health on hi.- chock. 
He lived till that age a bachelor; but his household u(Pairs were regu¬ 
lated by a young woman, whose at? ntive real for her master's inti rest 
made it easy for him to enjoy his home withou; a wife. She was only 
in the character of his hunt!de servant, lait she was virtuous and prudent. 
Betty allotted tire tasks to the servants of tire house; performed the la¬ 
bor within doors during harvest, wlienail tire others were engaged; *1 h; 
saw every thing kept in order, aiul regulated all with strict regard to 
economy and cleanliness. She had tlaj singular good fortune to Ik* at 
one** beloved by her fellow-senunt* as well as respected and trusted by 
her master. Her master even con-ultcd her in mutters where lie know 
she could give advice, and found it often his interest to do so. But her 
modesty was such, that she never tendered 1 i*t advices gratuitously. 
1'rudetice regulated all her actions, and she kept the m■ -st respectful 
distance from her master. She paid all attention to his wants and 
wishes, nor eould a wife or daughter have been more attentive. When 
lie hap|ienerl to lie from home, it was lier province to wait upon him 
when he returned. pn.viJe his lefreshment, and administer to ail his 
wntits. 1 hen die mid him the occurrences of tl*o day, and the work 
done. It did not e,caj«- her master’s observation, however, that, though 
she was anxious to telate ih» Truth, site still strove to extenuate and 
hide the faults ot those who had committed misdemeanors. Her whole 
conduct was sum. that, for the |M>riod of fifteen years, the breath of 
slander dared not to honrd a whisjier against Iter. 

It happened, however, that a certain maiden. lady in the ncighborhixxl 
had ca.*t an eye upon the farmer. Site was the niece of a bachelor minis¬ 
ter, and lived at tin* manse in die character of house-keeper. But with 
all opportunity to become a competitor with Betty, she could never gain 
ber character. Those people who w ant personal attractions lake strange 
mean* of paying court, and endeavor to open tlie way for themselves. 


What they cannot effect by treaty, tliev endeavor to do bv supping. 
Scandal is their mngar.inc, by which they attempt to clear tlu ir way from 
all obstructions. The maiden ladv made some sinister remark-, in such 
a wnv and in such a place, us were surotfo rt»ach the farmer’s or. The 
farmer was nearly ns much iutei' -ted for the ebarncter of his servant as 
he was Tor his own, ami >o son:' as he discovered the aiithon ss. made 
her n -uitahle return. Hut he made ample amends to Betty hu the in¬ 
jury she had suffered, nud at the same time toward* d her for her ser¬ 
vices, by taking her for his wif •. Bv this event the Ia.lv, w hose inten¬ 
tions had been well uuder.-tiMid, nnd who liad thought of aegrnt .ii-ing 
liersclf at the cx|H*n*c and tuin *.f poor Belly, found that she hud con¬ 
tributed the very means to advance her to the realization of u fortune she 
had never hoped for. May all int< Tmcddler- of th<* -ante cast have the 
same punishment—they are posts to society. 

Betty's .-access had cn*atcd sour* speculation in the country. Though 
every one agreed that Betty deserved her fortune, it wns often wondered 
how such a modest unassuming girl Imd softened the lieat t of I lie bache¬ 
lor, wlm, it was thought, was lather flinty in regard to the fair sex. Betty 
hud an acquaintance who was situated in nearly the sunte circumstances 
us herself, in being ut the bead of a bachelor fanner’s bouse, but it w ould 
ap|K‘ar she had finned a design of completing her mastei. If Bettv 
used urtilicc, how»\er, it was without design. But her neighbor could 
not, it would appear, believe she had In ought the matter to a bearing 
without some stratagem, and she wished Betty to tell her how she had 
gone alxiut “courting the old man.’' There was, withal, so much na¬ 
tive simplicity almut Betty, and the munnci of relating her own court¬ 
ship nnd marriage is so like herself, that it would lose its nuivute unless 
it was told in her own homely Scotch way. Betty, into nil. had a lisp 
in her speech, that is, u defect of voice hy which the t is always jno- 
nounred as tit, which added a still deepei shade of simplicity tnhei man¬ 
ner; lutt it would be Hilling to suit the orthography to tlmi nenmon de¬ 
fect. The reader can ea-ilv suppose that lie hears Betty lisping, while 
she is relating her story to her attentive friend:— 

“ Wcel, Bettv,” says hei acquaintance, “ come, gic tun a sketch, at.’ 
tell me n' ulxmt it, for I may hue a chance my sc I. Wedinnn ken wlm;'* 
afore us. We’re no the waur o’ lutein’ somebody to tell us the road 
when we dinna ken a’ tin* cruiks uud thrnws iu’t.” “Deed," sav* 
Betty, “ there was little alxiut it nvn.’ Our maister was aw a’at the 
fair no day, selling the iumhs, and it was gey late nfore lie cam home,— 
Our maister very seldom stays late, for he’s a douce mnn ns cat; be. 
Wcel, ye see, he was ni-tir hearty thun 1 had seen him for a Inng time, 
hut l ojiiae lie bad a glide market for bis lumbs, and there’s room 
lor excuse when ane drives a guile bargain. Indeed, to tell even 
doun truth, he hud rather better than a wee dmp in his e'e. It 
was my usual to sit up till he enm hanie, when he was ana'.— 
When lie came in and tracd up stairs, he fand his supper n'adv 
for him. ‘ Betty,’ says lie, very snft like. ‘ Sir,’ say* I. * Bet¬ 
ty,’ suys he, ‘ what has lieen gnun on the day ?—a’s right. I honp !* 
‘Ou ay, sir,’ says 1. * Verra weel, verm week’ says he, in hi< 
ain canny way. He gne me a clap on the shouthor, an«l said I 
was a gude lassie. Wli«‘n I had telt him a’ that hud been dune 
through the duy» just as I aye did, he gae me nnilher clap on the 
shoutlicr, and said lie was u fortiuiat man to hue <ic n carefu' person 
alxiut the house. I never had heard him sny as mucklc to my face be¬ 
fore, tboucb lie nfton *nid ntnir ahint my buck. I really tlmcbt lie was 
fey. Our maister, wlien he bad got his Mip|«i lii.i-lio), l«>g:iT. »n be 
verra joky w ays, and said that I wns buitli a gude and bonnie lassie. 1 
keut that folks arna them sols whan in drink, and they *nv rut! rr mnir 
thun they wad do if they were soU-r. .Sue I cam away <|oon into the 
kitclieu. Na, my maister never offered to kiss me: he w as ower DUxlest 
a man for that. 

Twa ot lhre*‘ days nfter that, our maister earn into the kitrher..— 
‘ Betty,’ says Its——* Sir,' says I—‘ Betty,’ says lie, ‘come up stair* : 1 
want to sjieuk t’ye,' says lie. ‘ Very weel, sir,' says I. Sue 1 went up 
stairs after him, thinking a' the road that h<‘ was gnun to tell me some¬ 
thing about the feeding o’ the sv^ne, or killing the hcefer or something 
like that. But when he toll me to sit doun, I »aw tltere was something 
seriot.s, for h** never ha*l me sit doun nfore hut ance, and that was when 
he was gaun to Glasgow fair. ‘Betty,’says he, ‘ye hue been lung a 
servant to me,’ says lie. ‘ and a glide and honest servant. Since ve’re 
sae gude a servant, I afien think ye'll make a boiler wife. Hae ye ony 
objection to lx* a wife, Betty ?’ says he. * I dinna ken, air,’ snys I; ‘ a 
bo lv cannn just say how they like a bargain till they see the article.’— 
‘Weel, Bettv,’ says he, ‘ yr'iv very right fliere again. I line had ye for 
a servant these fifteen years, and I never knew that I could find fault 
w’i* ye for ony thing. I e’re enrfu', honest nnd nttentive, and ‘ Oh, 
sir,’ says I, * ve always paid me for’t, and it was only my dutv.’ ‘Weel, 
week’ *ays he, ‘ Betty, that’s true; but then I mean to make amends to 
ye for the evil speculation that Tibbv Lnngtongue raised about you and 
me, and forby, the wnrld are taking the same liberty; sae to stop n’ 
their mouth*, yon and I shall be married.’ • Very weel, sir.’ says T; 
for whnt could I say f 

Our maister looks into the kitchen nnilher dnv, an’snys—‘ Betty,’ 
savs lie—‘Sir,’ says I—‘Betty,’ says he, ‘ I am trauntogie in our names 
to bo cried in the kirk this and next sabbath.' • Verra weel. sir,’ savs I. 

Alxiut eight days after ibis, our maister »ays to me—‘ Bettv,’ says lie 
—‘Sir,’ says I—‘ I think,’ says he, ‘ we will hae the marriage put ower 
neist Friday, if he bae no abjection.' ‘ Verra weel, sir,’ says I. ‘ And 
ye’ll lak the grey yod, and gang to the tout, on Monday, an’ get your 
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bits o' wedding braws. I hue spoken to Mr. Cheap, the draper, and ye l 
can tak off ony thing ye want, an’ please yuursel, for 1 canua get awa, 
the duy.’ ‘ Very woe!, sir, says I. 

Sue I gaed awa' to the toun on Monday, an’ liought some wee bits 
o’things; but 1 had plenty o’ clues, and I couldnn think o’ b**imr 'struva- 
gant. I tool; th<*m to the manty-maker to get made, and tliey were sent 
lmmo on Thursday. 

(>u Thursday night our maister says to me—‘ Betty,'says he—‘Sir,’ > 
sav« I—‘ Tti-morrow is our wedding-day.’ says h«‘; ‘an’ ye maun m*o J 
that a' things are prejmred for the denner,' says he: ‘ an’ see every 
thing dune ynnisei,’ says he; ‘for I exp-act some company, an' 1 wad 
like to see every thing neat an’ tidy in your ain way,’ say lie. * Veira 
wee!, sir,’ says I. 

1 had ne 'er tarn a «eriou- thought about the matter till now, and I lie* 
gan to consider that 1 must exeit mysel to please my mai-ter and the 
company. Sae 1 got every tiling in readiness, and got every tiling clean; ; 
I ceuldna think ought was dune right, except my tin band was in’t. 

On Friday morning our maister -ays to me—‘Betty,’ say a he— Sir,’ 
savs I. ‘ fin away and get yoursel dressed,’ says he ; ‘ for the company- 
will soon !<** here, an’ ye maun he decent. An’ ye maun stay in tin* room i 
up stairs,’ says lie, ‘ tid ye’re sent tor.’ says lie. Vent wee I, Sir’ says I. j 
But there was sic a great deal to do, and >ae mony gran' dishes to pre- : 
pare for tin* d.Mtnei to tin* company, thjt 1 could not get awa', and the ; 
hatl folk were come afore 1 got mysel dressed. 

Our maister cum dona stuirs, and telt me to go up tiiat instant and 1 
dioss mysel. for the minister was ju-t cumin doun tire loan. Sue [ was 
obliged to leave every thing to the rest of tlie servants, an’ gang up stairs i 
an’ put on my cla»*s. | 

When I was wanted, Mr. Bmwn o’ the llansly-hrne earn an took me j 
into the r.xim among a’ the gran’ folk of the minister. I was maist like j 
to fent. for 1 never saw sae mony gran’ folk tliegither a' my born days 
afor**. an' I didnn ken wlinr to look. At last our maister took me by 
the ban . an’ I was greatly relieved. The minister said a great deal to : 
us, bur 1 eanna mind it a’, ami then he said a prayer. After this, I 
thought 1 should hne lire a win tied wi’ folk ki-sing me; mony a yin shook ; 
hand- wi’ tne 1 had never seen ufmv. and wished me much joy. 

Aft* t tla* ceremony was ower, 1 *lip|>ed uw.i’ Joan into the kitchen | 
again am mg the rest o’ the servants, to -re if the denner was right.— j 
But in a wee time, our maister cam into the kitchen, an’ says—‘ llettv,' 
savs he,—* Sit,’ >ays 1—‘Betty,’ says lie; * ye must consider that you re 
no*longei mv servant, hut my wile,’ says he: * and therefore ye must ] 
come up stairs and sit among the rest o’ the company,’ says lie. 4 Verra . 
week sir,' says 1. Sae what could I do but gang tip stuirs to tlie rest o’ j 
ib« rompnnv, an' sit doun nmang tliem ? I 

Sue, .loan, tisat was a’ that was u1h> it my courtship an’ murriage." I 
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PART VI. 

Morris’ blooded bays dashed along the turnpike 
towards Harlem, at a rate that soon brought him to the 
stage-inn door. The red headed Scotch ostler, leaving 
a horse that ho was rubbing down, sprung to their 
heads, while all the loafers that usually lounged in the 
bar and about the door, crowded up to see what had 
occasioned such a hurried arrival, and to gaze at the 
foaming animals. 

" Wull I gio them a cule sponging, sir 1” asked 
Jamie; “ it’s a warm day for sic fat cattle to he on the 
road.” 

11 No, no! I shall not stop,” said Edward with impa¬ 
tience, and looking angrily around upon the crowd of 
loafers who stood staring at him and his horses. 
“ Were you here whon the Chester stage came in, 
ostler ?” he asked him in an under tone, " and did you 
notice a pretty young woman in it 1" 

“I dinna aften tak, notice o’ bonny lasses i’ stngo 
coaches, gudo frien,” said Jamio, affecting an indiffe¬ 
rent tone. “ What, now, would ye bo willin’ to gi’o a 
body for the ienformation ?” 

Morris could not help smiling nt the Scotchman’s 
shrewdness, and handed him a quarter of dollar. 
Jamie took “ the siller ” in his bonny palm, tried it 
between his teeth, inspected closely the stamp, and 
then, as if satisfied of its currency, deliberately took 
from his trowsers pocket the thumb of an old leather 
glove, and added it to a small store of coin which it 
contained. Then returning his treasure to the recepta¬ 
cle from which he had drawn it forth, he looked 
shrewdly yet coolly up into Edward’s face, and said in 
his characteristic dry tone— 

"Sao, it’s a bonny lassyo’ro specrin after, maistor?” 

" Yes; did you notice one in the stage 1" 

" Perhaps I did. Had she black een ?” 

“ Yes, very dark black eyes!” 

“Wns'she aboot saxteen or thereaway V’ interroga¬ 
ted the deliberate Jamio. 

“ Yes. I want to know if she continued on with the 
stage, or got out here.” 

“ Had tho lassie a woo bundle wi’ her?” 

“ Yes—I dare say—yes; ’’ at length replied Edward, 
with an impatienco to whioh tho philosophical Jamio 
was quite insensible. 

“ Weel, then, I believe that I did see tho lass, mon! 
I mitld her bonny black oen, weel 1 Sho wouldn't 
alight, but sat quiet i’ tho coach 'till Deck tho couch- 
mon changed the cattlo. I mind her weel, man.” 

“ Thon she kept on to the city 1" said Morris, making 
a sign to John to start forward. 

* Concluded from psgo 208. 


“ At to hersol’ keepin’ on to the ceety, I wunna 
just answer to aver to ye,” replied Jamio, stopping 
aside from the horses’ heads, as be saw John was about 
to move, “but she left the inn, inside the coach, and 
doubtless kept her seat 'till she got to tho toon.” ' 

Edward was twenty feet, off as the last words reached 
his ears, and moving nt the rate of twelve miles an hour 
towards town. Whoever has had the happiness to 
drive a pair of fast trotting horses on that delightful 
pleasure course, the Third Avenue, will easily form an 
idea of the fleetness with which our hero, having an 
object so important in view, was whirled over it towards 
the city. If his horses did not fling the miles behind 
them " like paving-stones,” as his Irish ostler promiste 
they would, they seemed to fly over them with winged 
hoofs! At length they approached the great city with 
its hundred graceful spires,, towers and gothic turrets, 
and soon afterwards turned from the avenue into that 
great artery of tho city, tho thronged and noisy Bowery! 
It now, for tho first time, occurred, to Morris, that he 
had, in his impatience to proceed, neglected to inquire 
at Harlem, whore the West Chester stage put up. 
This ho now felt wns very important for him to know, 
as from that point his search for the lovely runaway was 
to commence. 

“John,” ho said abruptly, ns his servant guided tho 
horses along the intricate and devious passages formed 
by the numerous vehicles moving in every direction. 

“Sir,” answered John, touching his hat with hi* 
whip hand. 

“ Stop at the first stago oflico where I can inquire 
where the West Chester stage puts out its passengers.” 

“ Oh, I con tell you that, sir,” said John, who, until 
they reached Fordham, had wondered what had caused 
his master to start so suddenly for town; and who, 
since ho had learned his object by his inquiries, lmd 
been puzzled to learn why tho moral and staid young 
Edward Morris should bo thus openly engaged in pur* 
suit of n young girl “ with a bundle.” Morris, however, 
had not seen fit to make John his confidant, and so tins 
valet continued in his mystification, though with a vety 
natural curiosity to know in what this extraordinary 
pursuit was likely to terminute. “ It’s No. 21, Bowery, 
sir,” added John. 

“ Then drive thither without delay,” snid^Moiris, his 
mind vory much reliovcd. ■. 

What with tho detentions caused by omnibusses and 
rail-cars,, it seemed a long timo to the impatient yotmg 
lover before John at length drew up before a low, straw* 
colored wooden building, just below the theptra on tho 
east side of the way, with “No. 21, Bowery,” painted 
in largo letters on the front. An awning stretched over 
tho sidowalk, and beneath it. Round a door leading into 
a.bar*room, sat several loungers and loafers, and idle 
stage-drivers. Edward’s dashing equipage and fino 
horses instantly drew the attention of two or three of 
tho latter;, and they got up to look at.it with profes¬ 
sional admiration and curiosity. Without heeding them,. 
Edward sprang out, and ontored the low bar-room which 
was also used as a stage*oflipo. Two or three wanton 
and an old farmer were soated there, waiting for stages. 
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Ho glanced round upon them as he entered, ns if he 
expected to see there the object of his pursuit j while 
instantly his thoughts revolted at the idea of finding her 
in such a place. A stout man, with a “ mine host ” 
like look, was writing on a scrap of paper at a little 
desk behind the bar. 

“ Does the stage from West Chester County, stop 
here, sir 1” he asked of this functionary, 

The man neither lifted his eyes nor his pen, and re¬ 
plied mechanically, “ Yes." 

“Can you tell me, sir,” continued Edward, whoso 
own ardor of feeling was chilled by this indifference to 
his solicitous inquiry, and he spoke now with a respect¬ 
ful deference, that he thought would draw a more civil 
reply from the absorbed agent or landlord. The man’s 
ear was not insensible to the gentlemanly tone of his 
voice, and looking up, and seeing Morris, laid down 
his pen, and said with an apologetic smile-— - 
Beg, pardon, sir, what did you wish 1" 

“ Can you tell me if a young persoii—that is, a young 
lady, came in the Chester stage .this morning?” 

“Well, I cant, as 1 1 was to breakfast when Dick 
Sherwood got in; but I can see Dick, and let you 
know, sir.” 

“ I’m sorry to put you to any . trouble, sir.” , 

“ Oh, none at all, sir! Dick’s just at the door. Ho, 
there, boys, is Chester Dick there?” he hallooed to 
those on the side-walk, looking at, and commenting 
upon Edward’s horses. 

“What’s that, Mister Corney?” officiously asked a 
ragged fellow with a watery eye, a round rubicund face, 
and one of those good-natured smiles one often sees on 
the features of those wrecked whole-soul’d fellow's, who 
have been ruined by being such “ devilish good hearted 
chaps.” It was Tom Conklin, who had a heart like a 
baby, and would drink with any body that would kindly 
ask him. Tom lmd a sort of tenancy for lifej of the 
bar-room by day, and a bed in the stable at night, 
through the summer months; hut in winter, he sought 
the shelter of the almshouse! Tom was always about 
the door, and always contrived, when any one came in 
to drink, to say a civil word to him, fell him that “ his 
pocket ha’kcrchicf was out, and the boys might pick it,” 
or that ho might loso “ that paper in liis waistcoat pock¬ 
et or he would see, or pretend to seo a little flour or 
dust on the pomer-in’s coat behind, and offering to brush 
it off. So, as men who go to bars to drink, always pro- 
for drinking with somobody than drinking alone; poor 
Tom Conklin got mnny an invitation between sunrise 
and sunset. Thus Tom got along with the drinking 
part of his living; and by keeping on good terms with 
the cooks of one or two taverns near by, ho got a plate 
now and then, of cold moat and bread. ,- Tom, however, 
was always obliging, and ready to do'any service for 
any body that needed it 1 bring a pitcher of water for 
the bar, clean the “ agents’ ” boots; got the milk from 

tho yolling milkman, and‘bring it to the maid in tho 

door, and other such'little iqatters. Sometimes he 
would hold a horse, or do some other sorvice for a gen¬ 
tleman, and get money instead of rum. But Tom was 
one of those “ whole souls,” and ho had* a great deal 


rather have had a drink with, and from the one ho 
served, than tako money; for he loved social feeling to 
which, alas, for poor Tom, he had become the pitiable 
victim ! Tom had twenty thousand dollars left him at 
twenty-one, and what with his “ social *feolings" and 
dissipated associates, he had not a dollar left at twenty- 
five. So ho became the poor creature that he now was! 
Poor Tom! poor devil! equally to bo despised and 
pitied, would, that thou Wert alone in thy sad and de¬ 
graded estate! 

“ Vot’s vanted, Mister Conjey ?” asked Tom, who, 
on seeing Edward enter the office, had followed him. 
“ Can I do any thing for you, sir?” he added, touching 
his ragged beaver, and smiling insinuatingly. 

- Edward glanced at him with an emotion of pain and 
commiseration, as he replied, “No, poor fellow." 

“ I am a poor fellow, that’s a pos’, mister," said 
Tom, with his best-humored smile, “ a d—n poor fel¬ 
low. S’p’ose we take a drink, coz I likes your looks! 
I knows vot a gcnt’lomnn is, havin’ been one myself, 
you see; but it’s a d—n loafer I’ve got to bo now! 
But happy go lucky! Vot’ll you drink, master ?” 

“ I never take any thing quito so early,” said Ed¬ 
ward, with a smile of pity. 

“ I don’t keep no watch, now, and liquor is liquor at 
all sorts o’clock! I likes it vhenever I can get it! 
Come, lot’s take a little som’at for old acquaintance." 

“ I don’t recollect that I ever saw you before,” said 
Moms, staring. 

“ That’s nothin’ here nor there! God put os all 
into this world strangers to one another, for us all to 
make each other’s acquaintance ! Come, Mr. Corney, 
hand down tho ’canter." 

“ Don’t pester the gentleman, Tom. Yon know you 
can’t pny if ho would condescend to drink.” 

“ Pay! Think I’d drink with “a gen’loman and he'd 
let me pay? The gon’leman will not lot me pay if I 
axes him to drink 1” 

“ Is r *Dick Sherwood out there, Tom?” asked the 
agent. 

“ No, he’s jiss gone homo.” 

“ Did you seo tho stage stop here ?” 

“ Yes. But now, Corney, if yon want to pump me," 
said Tom, humorously, “ put some liquor into mo first, 
or I’m d—d if the pump won’t suck 1” 

Thq. bar-keeper laughingly poured him out a dram, 
which Tom took off after nodding and touching his hot 
to Morris, who, from a fixed principle which it is to bo 
regretted did not more generally influence gentlemen in 
such cases, resolved not to pay for any thing for him to 
drink. Doubtless Tom thought him only holf-soalcd, 
and tlra bar-keeper, avaricious, if not mean! 

“ Well, that’s good liquor. Yos, I seed Dick when 
ho druv up to the curb-stone!" 

“Dldull tho passengers get ont hero?" asked Ed¬ 
ward, eagerly. 

Tom squinted at him out of one corner of his eye M 
much as to say; “ No go, young un! You don't cortie 
the catechism ovor Tom Conklin.” Edward very qukjkly 
understood him, and placed a douceur in his hand, thst 
produced a magic offoct upon Tom’s aspect. 
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“ That’s the right tongue-oil, master!’’ said Tom, 
sticking it in his mouth for want of a sound pocket; 

“ Now fire awny!" 

“ Was thero a young lady got out hero 7” 

" I seed a young vooman as vould ha’ been a lady if 
as how she hadn’t n bundle,” said Tom. 

“ That is the one. Where did sho go ?” 

11 1 seed Dick tell a nigger to take her bundle, and 
show her some plnce Bhe wanted to find.” 

“ Did you learn what place ?” 

“ No, but I guess Dick could tell." 

“ And she went with the negro Y" 

“ Not cozactly with him, coz he went ahead, and she 
behind,” replied Tom, with a gravity that made Morris 
smile, notwithstanding his anxiety to discover his protty 
hay-maker. 

“ What direction did she take?" 

“ Down Bowery.” 

“ Whero is this driver to be found, sir ?” inquired 
Edward of the bar-keeper. 

“ At his house, I expect, but I don’t know where it 
is.” 

“I knows, sir,” said Tom, “if the gentleman'll fol¬ 
low mo. It’s number five, Bayard Street.—a rickettv 
wooden house, with the up-stairs all tumbling down 
stairs, that would a been burned up long ago, if tho fire 
bad not been ashamed to be seen burnin’ sich a iicdi- 
tice." 

" Thank you," said Edward, leaving tho bar-room ; 
nnd hastily crossing tho side-walk, ho sprung into his 
baggy, and bade John drive down to Bayard Street, 
which was tho next corner. 

“ Thorc goes a rum un,” said ono of tho stage-dri¬ 
vers ; “ he thinks horseflesh is made o’ Ingy rubber nnd 
whalebone. I never see horses druv that devil-behind- 
cutch-mo way! It makes me mad to seo good animals 
uliused so, jiss for a follow with a strait coat and kid 
gloves!’’ 

“He’s got som’nt to drivo for," said Tom, making 
his appearance. “ He’s after a young vooman ns is run 
ovny, I reckon, nnd come to town in Dick’s coach.” 

I saw the girl, nnd a fine pretty ono sho was, too," 
said another of tho men; “ nnd she was poor, too, I 
guess, for Dick give a nigger a sixponco for showing 
her some place she was after.” 

*' Them horses is worth all tho young womon in 
York,” said the first stngo-driver; “I wouldn’t drivo 
’om so for any on ’om, I’ll bo blest!’’ 

“ Not oven for June Bailoy, Barney,” snid Tom, 
winking round. 

Harney’s red face looked more crimson still, and ho 
lovellcd a blow of his whip at Tom’s head amid tho laugh¬ 
ter of his companions. But Tom dodged it from long 
pructico, nnd it descended obliquely, with nil its force, 
upon tho shins of tho rascally negro who had guided 
Biddy to tho Intelligence office. Ho set up a yell of 
pain, and danced round on tho side-walk, for a few 
seconds, as if ho had stepped in boiling water. 

“Keep it up, darkey! that’s y’er sort! jump Jim 
Crow,” cried Tom, with delight, as much nt his own 
escape as at the other's suffering and antics. “ When 


you get tired, nig, come in nnd take a drink! D-n 

mo if I’m ashamed to drink with a nigger who’s provo 
so good a friend, if he is black! I'm no abolitionist 
though! Como along, Cufteo! I’ve got tho brass! 
Here, C’orney, go in nnd givo us a dram! IIullo, boys, 
come along! I’ve got a quarter, and so let’s have a 
treat all round ! Hang the expense! What’s money 
for, if it a’nt to spend! Come, boys, step up, and lot 
Tom Conklin treat!’’ 

Scarcely ono present declined the invitation to drink, 
and so Morris’ generosity contributed to the inebriation 
of half n dozen, instead of ono, ns would havo been its 
limit, had ho paid for a drink for Tom, which he would 
have been ns well satisfied with ns with the quarter. 
But this does not affect tho principle by which ho wns 
governed. In ono instance, though tho evil would hnvo 
been less, ho would hnvo been morally culpable; in tho 
othor, though the evil was greater, ho wns blameless! 
Uprightness and integrity of principle and action, nro 
always safest; tho effects must bo left to themselves! 

Passengers in tho street, nnd neighbors from tho 
opposite window, gnzod with surprize nnd curiosity to 
see n hand some oquipnge, with a man in livery, draw 
up in Bayard Street, before No. 5, nnd n fashionablo 
young gentleman alight, nnd survey, with some hesi¬ 
tation, the promises, previous to entering them. Tom's 
description of tho old wooden cluster of housos wns not 
exaggerated; and thnso who havo seen them, will not 
think it surprizing Edward should pause. They wero 
an old wooden row, black, nnd out of repair, with 
broken steps and windows, nnd inhabited, seemingly, by 
a dozon tenants. At No. 5, which was about the midst 
of tho buildings, was a sort of stoop, over which hung a 
dirty sign, with a boot painted on it. 

“ Is this the house of Mr. Sherwood, tho stnge-dri- 
ver?” asked Edwnrd of n womon, sitting with a child 
on her Jap, in one of two doors which soemed equally 
to lay claim to No. 5. 

“ No, ycr honor," sho sorenmed ; “ it’s number favo 
ho lives, tho nix’ door up stair! Go right up thorn littlo 
| stops on the stoop, yor honor, and thin yo’ll soe tho 
stair right afore ye! Is’t wnsltin’ doon yo wont?” 

“No,” snid Edward, and turned to obey hor direc¬ 
tion; but tho stairs beforo him wero soono-sided, that 
ho hesitated to nscend thorn, nnd ho knocked on the 
wainscot with his knuckles. A little girl, cleanly and 
neatly dressed, canic to tho bend of tho stairs, and he 
asked her if Mr. Sherwood lived thero. 

“ Yos, sir. Papa,” sho called, “bore's somobody 
[come to seo you.” 

“ Ask him to come up," answered tho voice'of honest 
Dick, as if his mouth wns full of his breakfast; “ tell 
’em to mind and not break their necks on tho stairs 1” 
Edward thought the caution was very nccossary, and 
carefully ascondod to the landing, whon, through an 
open door, ho saw tho stago-drivor sealed at his break¬ 
fast. He stopped in doubt, whether to advance or not, 
whon Dick, turning;round, and seeing him, instantly got 
up from tiro tablo,whilo his wifo bustled about for a 
chair. 

“ Oh, sir, I beg pardon; I thought it some of tho 
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boy* from 21. Walk in, sir. It's n poor place for a 
gentleman to como into—but it’s the best I cun afford 
these hard times, sir! These railroads and steamboats 
destroy the poor coachman, sir! flense to sit down ! 
Wife, dust tho chair for the gentleman!” 

. Edward entered the room, which was neat, and bet¬ 
ter furnished than the outward nppenramie of the house 
promised, and took a chair, which the tidy Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood wiped out for him with her check apron. 

, “ I fear I am an intruder,” said Morris, “ hut I called 
to ask about a yqting woman, who canto down from the 
country in the stage this morning.’’’ 

, Oh, yes ! Wifu! and I was just this minute talking 
about her! Didn’t I tell you, wife, how I thought after 
she loft the stage, she was a respectable young person, 
as run away from her home—rsho was so pretty and 
lady-like ! You know’d her, sir l" 

: “ Cau you tell me any thing about her ?” asked 
Morris eagerly. 

“ Well, all I know, sir, is, that seeing as how she 
was alone, and a stranger like in the city and being so 
gentle and pleasant, I toolc a liking to her, nnd asked 
her where she wanted to go, and she said to sorao Intel¬ 
ligence office !"..■■ 

• “ Good Heaven! I mny then be too late!” exclaimed 
. Edward with a sudden cuorgy, that surprized them. 

“ She is your relation, sir, perhaps,” ventured Sher¬ 
wood. 

■ “ No—but I feel an interest in her welfare." 

, “ So would, any body, I’m sure, sir.” 

“ What Intelligence office did she go to?" 

“ I can’t tell that, ns I couldn’t go with her myself, 
as I would ha’ liked to, sho was sich a young and inno¬ 
cent thing, and so paid a nigger to show her one, as 
she, poor thing, hadn’t any money but a short shillin’, 
which I wouldn’t take from her. Sho paid me four 
ten cent-pieces, instoad of a half a dollar, but then I’ll 
gladly make this Up to the company, out o’ my own 
pocket." 

“ You are very kind, sir," said Morris, with grateful 
emotion* “ Silt!—ihut is, I—will yet remember your 
disinterested generosity. Can you give mo no clue to 
find where sho Went?" 

“ I can if I see lhat nigger, Jim Johnson, that went 
with her, and carried her bundle for her.” 
i “ Could you not find him, sir? Think! I will amply 
toward your trouble." 

“ I don’t want to ho paid, sir; I’d do any thing for 
her I thought wttuld benefit her. Sam is always 
loafin’ about tho stago office, sir, when ho han’t money; 
hut just as sure as ho gets a sixpence, ho streaks it off 
to Fivo Points to spree it out I I’ll go up with you, sir, 
to Twenty-one, and see if he is about there. If I can 
find him, you can easily find out whore sho is!" 

“t am very sorry, sir, to interrupt your breakfast," 
said Edward; " but if you will go up there with me, I 
■will make it worth your while." 

“ I don’t mind tho trouble, sir, for I’d like to have 
the young woman found, and better taken care of than 
with hor pretty face she can take care of herself, in this 
wicked city. Betty, wife, just put my breakfast lotto 


[ire ; l’l be back in a quurter of an hour. Come, sir, I 
will go with you, and if Jim’s to be found, I'll find 
him!” 


Morris thanked him for his readiness, while ho felt 
grateful to him for the honest and kind-hearted interest 
he took in the lovely fugitive, who, as he learned more 
and more of her trials, grew more and mote dear to 
him. 

“ John, you may drive back to No. 21," he said, as 
lie regained the street; “ 1 will walk there with you, 
Mr. Sherwood." 


When Dick saw the fine establishment in which our 
hero drove to his dwelling, and saw with a practiced 
eye the blood of the horses, he, insensibly to himself, 
showed more alacrity to servo him. Dick liked a good 
horse, and from tho animal, always felt disposed to his 
admiration to the owner. 

“ Sam Johnson, however, was not to bo found about 
the stage office, nor in the precincts! He bad left, 
Tom Conklin said, after his drink, and taken the direc¬ 
tion towards Chatham Street. 

“ He’s gone to the Fivo Points, sir,” said Dick;"but 
if you was willing to go there, you might as well expect 
to find it fat horse in an omnibus, as find Sam, once he 
gets into them dark holes there ! 


“ I would willingly drive there, and make the search," 
said Morris, with a look of disappointment. 

“ No, I’ll tell you the best course to take,” said 
Dick, brightening up at the idea; " 1 know the nigger 
is too lazy to go fur for an Intelligence office, if he could 
find one near; besides, I know he wa'n’t long afore ho 
came back to me for the sixpence I promised to give 
him, if he took tho young woman safely to one. So 1 
think tho best way’ll be to go to the nearest one, and 
so on, ’till you find the right on6. This can be sooner 
done than finding the nigger.” 

“You are right, my good friend," said Morris. "I 
will do so.” 

“ You’ll find a directory in the office, sir," said Dick, 
“ and it’ll show you the number and street of all the 
’telligonce offices. Look for them os is in tho Chat¬ 
ham Street direction, for that’s the courso Jim took 
her. PcrhapB sho may have gone to the “ benevolent 
office, in Broadway, near Canal.” 

In a fnw minutos, F.dword had pencilled down in his 
pocket-book tho numbor of n dozen offices, and returned 


o his buggy. 

“ I thank you for your kindness," he said to Sher- 
vood, who stood patting the oft’horse on the neck; “do 
ne tho favor to accept this,” and he thrust a five dollar 
tote into his hand. 

“ No, I am obliged to you, sir," said Dick, bluntly! 
1 1 never likes to be paid for doing any body arch ' 
service ns this; I’d rather you'd give mo n good 
hearty shuko o’ tho hand, if it’s the same to you. 

“ I'll do both,” said Edward, laughing, nnd grasping 
his hand. “ Good bye ! I’ll not forget you, though, 

for all that." , 

Thus speaking, ho got into his buggy, bade John driv« 
first through Walker Streot to the office founded by • 
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benevolent society, to assist, gratuitously, servants to 
situations. On alighting before the door, which was 
thronged with persons of both sexe9, who looked at him 
ns he entered the thronged room, anxiously, ns if ho 
might have como for one' of themselves. An old, be¬ 
nevolent gentleman, with rough but kind manners, pre¬ 
sided at a little desk like the patriarch of the promiscu¬ 
ous and motley Hock. 

“ Sir,” said Edward, “is there n young woman here 
by the name of Woodhull, who came to town in the 
morning stage 7” 

" Woodhull 7” said the old gentlemnn, looking round, 
and then lifting up his voice so ns to reuch into the 
farther of the two rooms into which his office was divi¬ 
ded ; “ is there a young womnn here by the name of 
Woodhull 7 What’s her other name, sir 7" 

“ Biddy or Bridget,” answered Morris, with embar¬ 
rassment. 

“ Bridget Woodhull, answer to your nnmo 7” added 
the old man. 

There was a deep silence prevailed through the 
office, and Edward began to despair! There was, at 
least, fifty females, of all ages and varieties of appear¬ 
ance, seated on benches along the sides of both rooms; 
perhaps Biddy might be there, and ufraid or ashamed 
to answer to her real name. 

. “Shall I look through the office, sir?” ho asked. 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure! Tako off your veils, and 
■how your faces, all you that hnvo honest ones,” said 
tho old gentleman, smiling; “ this person wants to sec 
if any of you an’t Bridget Woodhull. Edward walked 
through tho rooms, and gave a hasty glance at each 
countenance, some of them smiling, some cross, others 
saucy, and others anxious and expecting, but he saw 
no one there that looked like the pretty hay-maker. 

“ Should such a person call hpre,” he said to the 
director, “ I would be obliged to you to seud me word, 
and detain her. Here is my address.” | 

Certainly, Mr. Morris; I will do so. Are you a sub-, 
scriber?” 

" Subscriber 7 

“ Yes, to the society. Every subscriber can have tho 
choice of servants ’till they are suited for a whole year, 
without additional expense; and all warranted good 
and faithful domestics." 

” Oh, yes, I understand you! but I don’t want a ser¬ 
vant just now.” 

11 Oh, very well—if you take this Bridget, of course 
you’ll subscribe 7” 

“ Certainly, sir, in that case,” said Morris, confused. 
Good morning, sir.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Morris; I will look out for her. 
Do you want her for a nurse, or chambermaid 7" 

" Confound the old fellow,” exclaimed Morris, get¬ 
ting into his buggy, with a heightened cheek! )‘ Am I 
really in lovo with, and in pursuit of a possible cham¬ 
bermaid ! Well, I will not stop to think about it—for 
I feel afraid of reflection upon my present pursuit! I 
must fulfil -my destiny, and since it is that this sweet 
hay-maker hath involved it in hcr'e! See het“find 
her I must!" 


“ Where shnll I drive now-, sir?” asked John, with a 
covert smile, which the sensitive young man instantly 
understood; he hesitated, colored, and then said sharp¬ 
ly— 

“To the stables, and put up your horses;, but bo 
ready to leave town nt any moment, I will walk tho 
rest of the way I have to go.” , , n 

With these words, Morris sprung to the ground’, and 
John drove nlono off in the direction of Crosby Street. 
“And nm I really engaged in a pursuit that I am 
i ashamed to confess to my valet 7” he asked of himself, 

| as his horses turned down Grand Street. I will perse- 
I vere, however. If she he nil my memory and dreams 
! have made her, she is woll worthy all my efforts to 
rescue her. Sho is lovely, spirited, and all innocence! 
I will not delny another moment, but seek her through 
every Intelligence office in town, hut wlmt I will find her!” 
With this generous determination lie proceeded down 
Broadway to Walker Street, nnd stopped at a neat lit¬ 
tle office with No. 68 over the door. A young, plea- 
snnt, smiling man, of genteel appearance, stood at tho 
desk, laughing nnd tnlking with a fine-looking English 
girl, while three or four others were seated. Every 
eye was upon him, nnd the girls put on their host looks; 
whilo the one with whom the office-keeper had been 
conversing, perhaps to while away the time, wreathed 
her face in her finest smile, to attract Edward’s regard, 
as if she meant to got a pluce through tho recommen¬ 
dation of her good looks. Edward, however, paid no 
attention to tier; but slightly glnnaing round the office, 
and not seeing her whom he sought, turnod and asked 
tho gentleman nt tho desk, if sho had been there. 

“ No, there has been no such person here, sir," said 
Mr. Scudderford, politely, and with a look as if trying 
to recollect. 

“ I would thank you, if such a young woman should 
come, you would instnntlyigsnd; mo word,” he suid, 
giving his address to him. A 

“ I will certainly do so,” said tho obliging proprietor, 
and Edward left the office. 

j After visiting threo other Intelligence offices with 
equal success, lie believed he staillA have to givo up 
the.present pursuit of her, and go in pnrsuit, with Dick 
Sherwood’s assistance, to recognize him of the negro, 
Jim Johnson. Whilo deliberating wholher to take this 
step or not, he looked at his list, nnd found that there 
were,but two more offices to bo visitod. One pf these 
war in so obscure and disreputable n streot, that al¬ 
though it was not far from where he then was,.lie 
thought impossible, and shuddered at tho idea that she 
could have gone there; tho other was in a more re¬ 
spectable portion of tho city. “It is possible,” he 
thought to himself, “ that a' negro who frequonts the 
Fivo Points, would, from congenial taste, guide a person 
to this low place, rather than to the more respectable 
one. I will try there! Am I indeed in my seuscs? 
Am 1 Edward Morris in person—to be seeking through 
the purlieus of infamy for a girl, whom I have seen 
but twice, with tho intention, if I find her, of making 
her my wife! ': I will suppress, thought nnd act, and 
leave .the.issue to timf, and tho result uf my research.” 
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Ho now entered this street, disgusted with tho filth 
ond tho squalid poverty and unkennelled vice of the oc¬ 
cupants of its hundred collurs and miserable chambers. 
At length ho saw before him the (Inshy tenement of 
Heal Tucker, with the sign of Intelligence office swing¬ 
ing above tho door; tho first sight of which, two hours 
previous, had filled Biddy’s thoughts with instant hopes 
■of "places." So long had Morris been engaged in his 
vindnfntigable search, that it.wns nlrcady nearly two 
o'clock when he finally came to this office. Beal 
Tucker had, hut ten minutes before, despatched Biddy 
from his room, up stairs, to Chamber Street, with hor 
ragged, freckled, saucy little rascal of a gaide. IIo had 
■oaten his dinner, and already re-opened his shop, where 
however, but two or throe girls had appeared, who hod 
not been there in the morning, and so did not hear him 
say ho should not be open ’til! two. But Beal lmd suc¬ 
ceeded in his little business ntlhir with Mr. Fit* Henry 
Barton, sooner, and more successfully than ho lmd an¬ 
ticipated ho should do before ho left his office to call on 
that interesting young gentleman/ Ho was now shut 
in his latticed desk or “counting room,” ns he dignified 
it, engaged, alternately, in thinking on his fifty dollars 
in esse, and anticipating his fifty, perhaps hundred and 
fifty, i» posse! 

‘•"Good day's job!" ho said, rubbing his hands 
together! " Ah, here’s a customer! Not a family man, 
I see, by his looks ! Ho don’t want any women folks! 
Don’t look as if he wanted a mistress, neither, he, he, 
ho! Perhaps ho wants a man servant! Sir, your 
most obedient! Fine day, sir!" ho said, as Morris 
cfi'tcroft tho low room. 

• ^t*f.Y6s," said Morris, coldly and haughtily, at onco 
taking « decided dislike to him. 

Beal wasn’t much gratified by his manner, and his 
heart reciprocated Morris' antipathy. Tho causos of 
impulsive dislike between strangers, at first sight, is a 
theme that desorvos to enlist the ablest writer on meta¬ 
physical philosophy. Swedenborg, we believe, has ac¬ 
counted for every emotion and impulse of tho human 
mind but this ! Is it connected, remotoly, with animal 
magnetism ? Will Mr. Dawes or Doctor Collier an¬ 
swer t There might havo boon‘some secret spring 
upon which the sympathies of their knowledge of Biddy 
—•tho ono for evil, tho other for good, met on common 
ground! But wo stop, for wo feel wo are encroaching 
upon the mystic regions of transcendentalism, and 
plunging into it* abysses of motnphysicnl obscurity! 

" Can you tell qiat" asked F.dword, with as much 
grace of spoeoh ashls dislike for Mr. Tucker would 
let him use, “ if a ybVing woman, calling herself Bridget 
Woodhull, has been boro to-day, seeking a place t" 

Instantly Beal Tucker's keener faculties were sot, for 
ho felt ho had a part to piny. Edwnrd’s appearance, 
and tho gravity with which he mado tl» Inquiry, showed 
him that ho was tho young girl's friend, and would bo, 
If hoAvas not alrendy, her honorable protector. Peri 
hap* a eohsini or some poor distant relation, thought he. 
Perhaps : a real young lady disguise! A hundred sur¬ 
mises ran through his active mind in the interval he- 
tween Morris’question; arid his reply! but his dbtermi- 


nation to conceal his knowledge of Biddy, remained 
firm ns it bad boon instant in its formation ! 

“ Biddy Woodhull," lie repeated, in a doubtful tone, 
looking round his office, and seeing that those present 
had not. seen hor when she wus there, " let me see, I 
think there was some Bitch person hero yesterday,” 

“ No, to-dny, sir." 

“Oh, to-day. Well, pnrhnps it was to-day! I’ll 
look at my hooks and seo!" And the cool and studied 
hypocrite turned over the leaves of ltis books of entries, 
and seemed to bo thoughtfully humming down the list 
of names, nt intervals repenting, “ Biddy—Biddy !— 
Woodhull—Woodhull!" At length ho stopped, making 
n placo with his finger. “ Tito name is Woodhull, you 
snid, I boiiovo?" 

Edward’s heart was in itis mouth! He believed he 
hnd now found her! Beal Tucker mennt ho should 
believe so! ltis looks, manners, and tone, ns he put tho 
question, wore Intended for deception! “ Yes," gasped 
EUwnnl. 

“ Ah, then this can’t ho it! this is Woodford—Betty 
Woodford," said Beal, with a quiet, malicious smile, 
ns lie shut tho book, which contained no such name 
as ho had represented. Ho saw from Edward's change 
of countenance, how deep had been the disappointment 
to the hopes ho had raised, and ho felt very happy—for 
another's misery always was gratifying to Betti, espe¬ 
cially if ho himself was in any way instrumental in pro¬ 
ducing it. His sagnoions penetration gnvo him also s 
pretty correct cluo to Morris’ anxiety to find her! but 
his own impure nature led him to do injustice in ltis 
suspicions to tho purity of Morris’ intentions! let if 
Morris had offered him down two hundred dollars, to 
find Biddy, ho would havo betrayed Burton, and pro¬ 
duced hor, if lie could havo dotty so without implica¬ 
ting himself in tho previous villanous transaction in 
which tho two hnd hcon mutually ongnged. 

Morris was turning to lcavo tho offico, when his cvf 
glanced through tho Intllco upon a card carelessly lay¬ 
ing upon tho desk. On it ho saw written, “ Bridge 
Woodhull." There were other words boneutli, wlticl 
ho could not read nt a glance. 

“By Heaven, sir, there is tho very nnme!" he cried 
fixing upon Beal a look of angry suspicion. 

Beal Tucker, had soon his eye full on tho name hi 
hnd taken down, and instantly, though quietly, toot 
up the card, lost he sltouldalso read the minutes below 
vitt “ jVfest Chester County — aged about sixteen- 
eery beautiful —wi/A black eyes and hair—never ii 
the dtp before, and nercr lived out. I 

*» Biddy Woodhull, I think it was, you asked me foi 
sir 1" said Beal, coolly, tearing in piece* the cord wind 
ho hnd forgoltou to take with him to Barton. 

“Biddy and Bridget both are one and tho s»m 
nemo,” answered Morris, warmly. 

“If yon wish, then, for a Bridget Woodhull, why tin 
is a different matter altogether, sir! Gentlemou shoul 
bo accuralo when they inquire for names 1" 

Morris fek liko knocking him down, but restrained th 
impulse, knowing that he had to do with a clever vi 
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Inin, and that ho could onl^eflect his ultimate object by 
bein/T cnlm. 

“ Can you then toll mo any thing about Bridget 
Woodhull, wlioso name you bad taken down on that 
card 1” lie demanded, 

" Why, there was a young woman who gnve me the 
name you mention, to get her a place, some time this 
forenoon, but ns she had no money, I did not enter her 
nnmo in my hooks, ’till she could bring money to pay 
me. My price, sir, is linlf a dollar in advance. So 
after sitting here awhile, she got up and went away.” 


to his nose, and made a rapid and significant movement 
with the lingers of his open hand! 

“ Know, what do you know, you young rascal 
asked Beal, his voice falling. 

“ That gemmnn won’t in hero for nothing, I guess,” 
answered the boy, mysteriously. 

“ Here, my lad, here’s a sixpence for you,” said 
Beni, conxinglv. 

“ I doesn’t take less than n quarter,” said the boy. 
“ I axes tho extra shillin’ for being called a rascal. I 
al’ays axes a shillin' for that.” 


Morris looked at Beal Tucker earnestly while he 
spoke, and os his voice was even, and his face without 
any particularly marked expression of deceit, and as 
the story he told was plausible, lie could not hut give 
credit to it. Ho now became distressed at her proba¬ 
ble fate. Ho then prepared to quit llio office, but turn¬ 
ed back to say that lie would give him ten dollars, if he 
could obtain any intelligence of her. Beal smiled, for 
ten dollars was not one hundred! Morris then hade 
him good day, and was going out, when a rugged little 
imp, who lmd been waiting on tho doorstep for some 
time for Beal to get through with Morris, now came in 
impudent of his delay, and said, in his conrso saucy 
manner— 

“ I say, Beal Tucker, I ltnvo seen your young miss to 
Chamber Street! I knotv’d the ftgurs soon as I seed 
’em! Numb—” 

“Hu-s-s-sh /” said Beal, menacingly, and glancing at 
Motris, who was in tho act of going out. 

"Sit! I’m hanged if I’ll Sit said tho boy, impa¬ 
tiently. " I axed tho girl to fork over a shillin’ and 
the kritter said she hadn’t a red cent! Now fork over, 
old ’un!” and iho boy thrust his dirty pnw through tho 
slats of the desk. 

“ If you don’t hold your tongue, I'D give you nothing," 
said Beal, alarmed lest in some way Morris should dis¬ 
cover tho identity of the person the boy had guided, 
with Biddy Woodhull. 

Morris, however, saw in the boy's entrnneo and lan- 
guago, nothing that could lend him to suspect him in 
any way linked in tho puzzling chain that intervened 
between him mid her, and only glancing at tho boy, ho 
passed out, with a heart sinking with disappointment, 
and without possessing any further probable cluo to her 
discovery. Ho slowly took his way up iho street, look¬ 
ing in every face he mot, with faint and dreary hope of 
possibly seeing that ho so ardently and passionately 
■ought. 

“ I won’t take less than a shillin’” said thn boy, as 
Beal reluctantly handed him a five cent piece! ‘‘Come, 
old Tucker, out with your dust!" 

“ I'll kick you into the street, if you ask me for 
more," said Boa), between anger and avarice. 

*' l guess you won't,” said the boy, decidedly. “ s Gprae, j 
pony up! 

" Get out o' my office,” roared Beal, taking a rattan, 
and shaking it at the boy. 

“ I sav, Beal Tucker,” said the boy, not at all intimi¬ 
dated, '• I know a thing or two!” and he put his thumb 


“ A qunrter! you young scoundrel, I’ll Hog you !” 

“ Well, if you won’t pay mo for the gal, I know who 
will; if he’d givo you ton dollars to know where sho 
is, ho’d give it to mo, I reckon. I hoard all your talk 
afore I como in.” 

“Hush, boy!” said Boa), becoming pnie. “Look 
here! there’s a quarter now—and two cents more to it! 
lake it, and go! You don’t think tho young woman 
ho was asking for, that one you showed into Chambers 
Street, do you ?” said Beal, trying to laugh. 

“ I does’nt think it, hut I knows it," said the hoy, 
stoutly; I read her nnmo on her pocket hundkcrcher 
what her bundle I carried was tied up in.” 

“ Tho devil you did ! Well, well, I did’nl wnnt him 
to think it was the person, because I know’d ho was 
mighty anxious to see her, and I knew he’d offer some¬ 
thing. It was the ten dollars I was waiting for, Bob! 
I’ll get it, you see, for I mean to send him word by and 
by, mid I’ll give you half.” 

“ Oh, cricky!" said Bob, affecting to ho highly ploased,' 
“1 tnko!" But ho saw with the jacu|epenetration 
characteristic of New-York hoys of‘hi|<cliits, at tho 
bottom of Beal’s subterfugo at onco.. .But wishing not 
to betray to Beal that ho was too doopi for him, he pre- 
tonded that he was blinded, nnd pocketing- tho money 
he went out of the office whistling Jim-a-long Josey. 

“ Tho infernal rascal!" said Beal, as Bob wont out of 
sight, “ IIo like to hnve suspected, and ho thou would 
have mado a pretty mess of it! But I have gulled him 
this timo; lost a twenty-two cents by it, fur I did’nt 
mean to givo tho scamp more than five ponce. I wonder 
whnt the devil this young man wanted with her! Not 
for tho snmo purpose Barton docs, I am sure, for ho 
looks liko a different sort of person. I should liked his 
ten dollars; hut never mind; Barton has feathered my 
nest soft enough for one day! Hush that jabber-jabber 
there, girl! don’t you seo I’m thinking?” And JD^al 
Tucker resumed his thoughtful, scheming attku^,wikh 
his hand on his forehead and his elbow onhisjdosk. ' 
Edward Morris took his way at a slow,'uncertain 
pace along the street in which Beal Tucker!* Intelligence 
offico stood, towards Broadway. The more'he reflected 
on tho conduct of Beal, the more convinced he became 
that ho knew more about Biddy than he revealed. But 
tho plausibility of tho story he told him, that sho was 
without money, and ho would’nt get a place for her 'till 
sho paid, recurred to his mind, and ho became undecided 
mi 4 perplexed. He was just, entering Broadway, his 
thoughts dwelling on the sad and hopeless subject, when 
ho felt his sloevo pulled; looking round he sow and 
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recognized the same little freckled faco urchin that had 
entered the office and demanded a sixpence of Beal as 
he was coming out of it. 

“ I any, mister, wa’nt you axing after a young ’ooman 
down to Beal Tucker’s 'telligence office?" 

" Yea, my man," replied Morris, with a kindling of 
hope. “ Do you know any thing about her?” 

“ Don't be too quick, mister! What I knows I knows, 
and knows how to keep, too!” answered the boy with 
shrewd caution. 

Edward placed in hi* hand half a dollar, and at the 
same time asked eagerly, “ Now tell me what you know 
about her?" 

“ Wan’t her name Biddy Woodhull ?" asked, or rather 
asserted the lad. 

‘‘Yes; you know whore she is to be found, by your 
looks and manners.” 

“So does Beal Tucker," said the boy with a grin, 
for nil he namb'd you ofT with a cock and bull story. 

“ Did he lie to me, then ?" asked Morris, with angry 
surprize. 

“ Liko an auctioneer! You don’t know Beal Tucker 
I guess, mister." 

“ But the young woman?" 

“ Ho knew all about her when you was there pumpin’ 
him! ' There’s something green in your eye, I reckon.” 

“ There’s nothing green in yours, or about you,” said 
Morris, laughing at the forwnrdness of a boy hardly 
eleven years of age. “ What motive could Mr. Tucker 
have in deceiving mo?" 

“ That’s his own look out, not mine j you’re too hard 
for me there. But vot’ll you give me if I’ll tell you 
where she is this blessed minute?" 

“ Five dollars, if you will show me the house, so that 
I can see her.” 

“ I’ll show you the house, but as for seeing the young 
’ooman, vy you’ll have to use your own eyes, and not 
look to me for a pair. I just came from showing her 
where she is, whore Beni Tucker told me to.” 

“ Good heavens ! and it was for this service you came 
In anddomanded a shilling as I was leaving!" exclaimed 
Edward with astonishment. 

“Yes; and I made him fork out a quarter and two 
red cents, coz I told him I know’d what you were n’ter 
and I’d call on you and make you pay for showin’ tho 
young ’ooman the way." 

“Infamous villain! Show mo instantly, my boy, 
where you left her, and I will give you five dollars," 
said tldward, wondering why the Intelligence office 
keoper should so deceive him without any apparent, 
motive for so doing. Edward, however, had got to 
como.to tho knowledge of one avenuo of iniquitous guilt 
In New*York, of the existence and practice of which ho 
had not tho romotost conception. His suspicions, there¬ 
fore, in the present instanco, though active, were wholly 
at fault. 

“ Five dollars ain’t enough, mister; give me wfiatydu 
promised Beal Tucker and it’s done." 

“Ton dollars; well, I will give It to you. Conduct! 
me at once, and you shall receive the money at thb 
door." 


“ Half down is fair play," said the boy, extending hi» 
open hand. 

Morris plnced a five dollar note in his hand, and then 
impnliently motioned him to proceed. 

The boy looked shnrply nt tho bill, as if he could 
decide by his instinctive sharpness whether it were n 
genuine note, nnd then, apparently satisfied, he thrust 
it into some unknown region of his tntterod garments, 
and darted up tho street into Brondwny. 

Morris followed him at a rapid pace along the iron 
fence of tho Park until they camo to Chambers street, 
down which the boy turned, looking round to see if ho 
was in the track. The sight of this street reminded 
him of his relative, Barton, and he hesitnted lest ho 
might possibly fall in with him, and he did net feel in 
any mood for being stopped by any of his acquaintances. 
Ho, however, followed the boy down the street twenty 
or thirty numbers, and as he approached Barton’s rooms 
he drew his cap over his brows and walked at a quick 
step, that ho might pass tho house without being recog¬ 
nized. But judge of his surprize when the boy suddenly 
stopped at Barton’s very door, und pointing, with a jerk 
of his chin, at the number, said, 

“ Hero’s the place, mister! I’d know tho figures if I 
seed ’em in Jerusalem!" 

Morris was thunderstruck! He stood for n mnmont 
transfixed with surprize nnd incredulity! He looked 
steadily nnd inquiringly nt tho boy, in whose face was a 
sort of dogged certainty nnd assurance of there being 
no mistake, that convinced him thero was none. 

“ And did you leave that young woman here ?" ho 
asked, in so deep, earnest, nnd severea lone that the 
boy shrunk from it and the gnze of his eyes. 

“ Yob, I did, sir, and I seed her go in after I’d got to 
the head o’ tho street. She coulc\’nt find the bell knob, 
and a man going hy ringed for her.” 

“And she wont in, you nro sure?" 

“ I seed her with my own eyes, to make sure she wiu 
going to live tlicro, coz I meant to get that sixpence for 
enrryin’ her bundle out on her some day, when she got 
flush. There’s a manty-makor lives there 4 Tucker 
said!" 

Morris was not a fool, though ignorant of the numer¬ 
ous ways and means of villany and vice. A moment's 
reflection, with the knowledge rat possessed of'Bnrton's 
character, gnvo him a full explanation of Beni Tucker's 
motive in deceiving him. I 

“Yes," he said to himself, 1“ Barton has mndo her 
his victim. Boy, here is yourpay,” he said, giving him 
another noto for five dollnrs; now go. 

Tho lad did not require to be told twice, and bounded 
off in the possession of greater riches than he hud ever 
before been tho honest possessor of. Morris looked 
again nt tho number lest he might havo been mistaken. 
It was that of Barton’s house. Ho knew it well, for 
ho hjjjl often visited him, especially before Bnrton hud 
become sq dissipated. Indeed, he had been so intimaio 
os,.to, hold a pass key, both to his outer door and to hii 
library, ^'Neither of these ho had how with him. Once 
tho idea; struck him that possibly Bnrton had moved, 
and that a mantuo-maker lived thero. But a glance nt 
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tho blinds at tho windows showed him that Barton’s 
over curtains hung there. There was, then, no errof. 
Biddy was decoyed beneath tho libertine’s roof! 

"Yes, I will rescue or avenge her!” he said, with 
determined energy, " Bnrtori is' u scoundrel! and he 
shall dio by my hand if ho has injured her !” 

His first thought was to ring the bell, but this ho saw 
nt once would defeat his purpose of surprize, even if it 
should be answered. Ho therefore sprung over the 
iron railing into the area, to force open the basement 
door. To his delight and surprize it was on the latch, J 
Frid having been too anxious to avail himself of bis per¬ 
mission to be nbsent to stop and secure it. Entering the 
lower passage ho lightly and rapidly ascended tho stairs. 
All was silent on the first floor, but he heard the quick, 
rapid movement of feet above him. Ho flew up tho 
other stairs, and ns he did so, heard a shriek, a crash, 
and then a fall, accompanied by a loud cry, in a man’s 
voico, of mingled terror and pain ! He sprung to tho 
upper landing with fearful foreboding! The door of the 
library stood open torn from its lock. He bounded for¬ 
ward into the room and beheld a sceno that filled him 
with amazement and terrific surprize. In the middle of 
tho floor lay Barton prostrate on his back with a huge 
bumdog holding him fiercely by tho throat. He was 
pale as doatli, and struck with mortnl fear. Near tho 
bed-ruom door stood Biddy AVoodhull, her hair dishev¬ 
elled and her kerchief torn from her neck. Her attitude 
was one of mingled terror and gratitude. Her dork 
eyes wero flashing with fire which streaming tears could 
not quench. Her virgin bosom heaved with quick and 
strong feeling j her whole beautiful person was eloquent 
and instinct with indignation and womanly emotion! 
How beautiful, how touchingly beautiful sho looked nt 
that moment! She instantly recognized him and uttered 
a cry of joy! lie rushed forward und caught her in his 
arms, and thon pressed her to his heart!” 

“ Thank God you’re safo!” he cried with mingled 
indignation and grntitudo. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Biddy, whoso full heart was gushing 
through her eyes, " I ant safe. Bruin is my preserver! 
Oh! sir, heaven hath sent you here as I was wishing 
you !’* 

" Wishing for me ?” repeated Morris, with delight i 
then you have not forgotten mo!” 

“ Forgotten you?” sho repeated with warmth, "Oh, 
no, sir!” and her face was suffused with lovely con¬ 
fusion. 

Mr. Fitz Henry Barton, the whilo, lay on tho floor 
upon his back, with Bruin’s tooth fastened in tho delicate 
bow of his neckcloth, much to tho derangement of that 
oxquisite part of his costume. Wlton Biddy fled from 
him and found horsolf in tho bathing room instead of in 
an avenue of escape, sho turned back and encountered 
him in tho chamber. He threw his arms around 
her! She struggled in vain, and uttered shriek on 
shriek. Appalled by her outcries, Barton released her, 
when she flew back into tho library. He waited an 
instant to restore his courago and confirm himself in 
his purposa by a tumbler of brandy, and then seized hor 


as sho had raised the window and was springing out! 
Sho uttered a piercing cry of despair, when suddenly 
she heard it answered by Bruin’s loud bark on tho out¬ 
side of the door. 

“Bruin! Bruin! Oh, Bruin!” she shrieked, with 
difficulty as he laid his hand firmly upon her mouth. 
The dog heat'd and answered by fierco whines, and at 
length dashed himself against the door with such strength 
that he forced it from its bolt and bounded at a leap into 
the midst of the room. With a furious bark he sprang 
at once at tho astonished and horrified Barton’s throat, 
who lmd Biddy in his arms bearing her from the library. 
He rcloasod her with a cry of terrible fear, and foil, 
dragged bodily to the floor by the huge mastiff. It 
was at this crisis that Edward Morris made his appear¬ 
ance. Biddy related all this to Edward in a few eloquent 
words. 

So soon as tho prostrate roud could orticulate, he cried 
in an imploring tone, 

“ Oh, Morris! dear Morris! for the lovo of heaven 
take off the dog! He will suffocate me! he will! Oh, he 
will! I shall die of strangulation!” 

“ Infamous scoundrel,” muttered Morris, looking 
down upon him with pity and contempt. 

11 But, oh! I shall certainly dio hero! Do, good Miss 
Biddy, call off tho dog! Oh! oh! oh! God—oh!” 

Morris, seeing that he was really in danger of being 
strangled by tho revengeful animal, and that he. could 
speak with great difficulty, and was rapidly turning 
black in the face, he asked Biddy to call him away from 
him. The dog instantly obeyed, and releasing his hold 
came and licked her hand with muto affection. 

Mr. Fitz Henry Barton got to his feot with difficulty 
and staggered to an ottoman. Morris looked at him a 
long time in stern silonco. At length ho turned to Biddy, 
in whoso little heurt indignation and terror had boon 
displaced by gratitude and love. Was it indoed the 
noble young man whoso imago sho hud so long cherished 
in her heart in whose presence sho now was! And did 
ho really regard her with tenderness ! His looks, ay, 
and manners, all told her the deep and tendor intorosl 
he took in hor. He looked with the deep gaze of 
impassioned devotion into her dark eyes, and suid, while 
he pressed hor hand, 

“Sweet girl! this is a hnppy hour to me. I heard of 
your flight from home, and have been seeking you all 
through the city. Heaven has directed mo hither to 
protect you and to offer you my heart and fortuno. 
Say I am not indifferent to you!” 

“ Oh, no, no! Indeed, sir, I have thought of you every 
day since I saw you,” said she, artlessly. “ I think I 
care for nobody else in tho world but you. Indeed, sir, 
I never was so happy in my lifo as I am now. I have 
wondered very much where you were, that you did not 
come to seo mo aftor that pleasant hour bononth tho 
apple tree.” 

Edward’s soul drank tho words of her frank and 
ingenuous confession, and ho felt that ho was indood 
loved 1 

A few words, by way of summary, will close this tale. 
Morris took Biddy homo to his fathor’s that day, and 
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told the old gentleman her history. He was deeply 
interested in it, and took a decided fancy to her. She 
remained there three days unknown to her family, and 
then Morris, after being satisfied of her pure attachment 
to him, sent her to Madame Canda’s fashionable board¬ 
ing school, under an assumed name, as he wished to 
keep all knowledge of her from her mother and sisters. 
At the end of two years, that is last Mayj ho took her 
to his father’s house and made her his wife. Never 
lovelier bride stood beside an altar to pledge Tier troth 
to "him of her virgin heart's choice. This summer they 
have been to Saratoga and the Falls; and every where 
the lovely Mrs. Edward Morris has been tho cynosure 
of all eyes. The cross mother and‘envious sisters heard 
that the beautiful young lady at Woodburn about to be 
married to its heir was Biddy. But they were not 
invited to the wedding, nor would Edward allow his 
wife to recognize any of the family except honest old 
David Woodhulh her father, who was at the wedding, 
in a new blue spit, presented by Morris as n bridnl gift. 
A chapter might be written on the envy and mortifica¬ 
tion of Biddy’s mother and Miss Euphrosia; but the 
limits of a magazine are already trespassed upon. Mr. 
Fits Henry Barton left town the next day after his dis¬ 
grace for the White Sulphur, and thence ho went to 
Europe, from whence he has recently returned with his 
hair growing all over his face, after the Parisian fashion, 
and with a great antipathy to dogs, which he disre¬ 
spectfully anathematizes as “demnition brutes.” Beal 
TuCkor fled'to Texas to avoid a prosecution with which 
Morris; threatened’him for his villany. Bruin, the 
faithful old ban-dog may be seen any day in summer 
lounging^a^gentlemanly leisure about the lawn and 
portico at Woodburn, or in winter taking his comfort on 
the hearth rug beside old Mr. Morris’ foot-stool. One 
of Morris’’ first nets, after sending Biddy to Madame 
Cnndu’s, was to call on honest Dick Sherwood, and 
offer him the tenancy of one of his farms nearFordhnm, 
rent free for five years. Dick has, therefore, left tho 
road and taken to agriculture. ■ He says he never knew 
“ four short bits” turn out so well in tho long run, and 
it is his favorite maxim, that a man never loses any 
thing by being generous. Tom Conklin was, until last 
week, still patronizing No. 21, Bowery, with his presence, 
and mauaging to keep just half and half through the 
day. .But last week one of the committee of the Wash¬ 
ington Temperance Union got wind of Tom, and took 
him up to tho Temporanco Flail. Tom was, therefore, 
suddenly seized with a loyo of temperance and signed 
his fist to the pledge. He has not drank a drop sindfe, 
and after his month's probation is up he has the promise 
of being promoted to drive a cab—ho has fixed on No. 
170, as it has four wheels, and he thinks looks more 
respectable. Jim Johnson is become second boot-block 
to Peter Kobash, boot-black, No. Elebenteen, Jim Crow 
Alley. Freckled Bob made his ten dollars, the capital 
for a “root beer" speculation, and has made it so 
profitable that he intonds removing from his presont 
stand at the lamp-post opposite the Astor, into a snug 
Bhop corner of Centre and Duane, and increase his stock 
by confectionary, pies,'and apple tarts. Thus having 
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CONTENTION AND STRATAGEM: 

OR, THE TWO WIVES. 

Few things are more common in domes¬ 
tic life, than fur the husband and wife 
to strive for the mastery; and thus liu- 
humau beings, who ought to assist each 
other, and dwell together in affection, fre¬ 
quently pass a life of discord, in rendering 
eaeh other unhappy. The husband who 
is not greatly influenced by a prudent and 
affectionate helpmate, is unworthy of her; 
and the wife who so far forgets herself as 
to try to rule her husband, will not in¬ 
crease her happiness by usurping his au¬ 
thority. The husband should ever be the 
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head of his own household; but when he 
is aware that his wife has more prudence, 
judgment, and talent than himself, he does 
well to avail himself of them, by leaving 
to her the management of affairs requiring 
the exercise of these qualities. It is a 
poor, selfish motive, that actuates either 
husband or wife to rule each other, and 
yet, this motive, unworthy as it is, exerts 
its baneful influence in ten thousand 
times ten thousand hearts. 

Mr Tibbets was a well-meaning man, of 
very little energy of character, and was 
completely under the control of his wife. 
Mrs Tibbets was constantly boasting that 
no man should rule her; that she took 
care to let her husband see that she had 
spirit, and that she could make him do 
what she liked at any time. 

Poor Mr Tibbets submitted to this thral¬ 
dom very patiently, rather than contend 
any point with his masculine partner; for 
when she broke out into a passion it terri¬ 
fied him half out of his senses, his face 
turned pale, and he trembled, like one un¬ 
der a fit of the ague. Mr Tibbets, there¬ 
fore, considering his case a hopeless one, 
to secure his own peace, consented to be 
ruled by his wife, and rule him she did in 
everything. 

Mr Starkey lived near Mr Tibbets, and 
was as effectually ruled by his wife as his 
neighbor was, though in a very different 
manner. Mrs Tibbets ruled by the loud¬ 
ness of her tongue and the violence of her 
passions, but Mrs Starkey obtained her 
end by stratagem. 

Mr Starkey was very fond of laughing 
at the weakness of his neighbor. ‘Would 
1,’ said he, ‘be such a poor, spiritless be¬ 
ing, as to be ruled by my wife, no never ! 
Poor Tibbets dare not say that the sun 
shines without first asking leave of his 
wife ; but my wife knows pretty well that 
my will must l^e obeyed.’ Now this very 
positive, overbearing disposition on his 
part, enabled his wife to manage him very 
easily. If she wanted to stop at home, 
she proposed to go out, when he immedi¬ 
ately determined not to stir a foot out of 
doors, merely to show that he was master. 


If she really wished a walk, she had only 
to request him to allow her to finish what 
she was engaged in within doors, and he 
would put on his hat, and in a dictatorial 
manner, tell her to put on her bonnet. 

Mrs Tibbets and Mrs Starkey once 
agreed to have a day’s pleasure. It was 
therefore settled between them that their 
husbands should take them to a drive to see 
a celebrated abbey at about a dozen miles 
distance. 

It was only necessary for Mrs Tibbets 
to express her intention in a determined 
way, when her husband, to avoid a quar¬ 
rel, agreed directly to drive her to the ab¬ 
bey in a gig. Mrs Statkey, however, 
went another way to work. She felt de¬ 
termined to go in a chaise, and set off to 
Mr Starkey to bring the matter round. 

‘ Would you believe it,’ said she, ‘ that 
our neighbors, the Tibbets’s, are silly 
enough to spend a whole day in looking 
over the old abbey. They mean to go to¬ 
morrow.' 

‘ I don’t know that there is anything so 
very silly in it. If I felt disposed to go 
there, or anywhere else, I would go.’ 

‘ Certainly you might go, Mr Starkey, 
but you would not be so unreasonable as 
to take me there against my will.’ 

‘ Against your will, indeed ! a wife 
ought to have no will, but that of her hus¬ 
band. If I thought proper for you to go, 
you should go.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Mr Starkey, you have had 
your own way too much. If I were deter¬ 
mined not to go, vou would find some 
trouble in persuading me.’ 

‘ Trouble in persuading you ! Then I 
am resolved to go, and you shall go too. 
I'll have my way, Mrs Starkey, and no 
wife in the world shall control me; so to¬ 
morrow morning prepare to go to the ab¬ 
bey, for whether you will or not, there 
you shall go!’ 

‘ Mr Starkey, I know that when you 
take a thing into your head, you will have 
your way. I never yet met with so deter¬ 
mined a man. Mr Tibbets, I understand, 
wished to go in a chaise, but his wife was 
more prudent, and would not allow it. 
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She insisted on his taking a gig. Now, if 
you really do mean to compel me to go.to 
the abbey, remember that I shall go in a 
gig too! Mrs Tibbets very properly in¬ 
sisted on her husband’s taking a gig.’ 

‘ And her husband is a poor silly simple¬ 
ton, to be ruled by her. I am no Mr Tib¬ 
bets, for I will have my way, and to show 
you that I will, a chaise shall be at the 
door by eight o'clock in the morning. 

In the morning, Mr and Mrs Tibbets 
set off in a gig, and soon after, Mr and 
Mrs Starkey in a chaise ; Mr Starkey feel-, 
ing determined to convince his wife that 
he was master, and his wife chuckling 
within herself to think how well she had 
managed her husband. 

Now what an unworthy way it is for any 
husband or wife to rule by clamor or by 
deception ! How much better to be. ‘kind¬ 
ly affectionate one towards another,’ bear¬ 
ing with each other's infirmities and in¬ 
creasing each other’s joys! 

It is not possible for husband and wife 
to walk together in peace, unless they are 
agreed. Let then the word of God be at¬ 
tended to,—* Husbands, love your wives,’ 

‘ Wives submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands.’ Thus contention will be done 
away, and strategem will be rendered use¬ 
less. 
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CURING A LOVER. 

BY U . B ., T 11 0 M . 

CHAPTER I. 

“My dear Fanny, I am in a terrible stato of agitation 
—I am ennuied —I am out of spirits—I am frightfully 
excited; for you must know that I am threatened—yes, 
threatened with the exhibition of a most horriblo sceno 
here this very day.” The speaker was a pretty actress 
who had turned the heads of all the beaux frequenting 
Covent Garden Theatre. She was consequently not 
without a spice of vanity—what pretty woman is 1— 
although Bhe had an under-current of good sense which 
prevented her head from being altogether turned by tho 
flattery sho daily received. Tho person whom she ad¬ 
dressed was her confidante, 

“ What can bo tho matter, my dear Maria ? Hat 
some one of your numerous admirers fallen out with 
you 1” 

“No—no; tho fops that cluster around mo have 
neither head nor heart.” 

“ What then—have you had a visit from your old 
aunt, Dorothea?” 

“Nor that either; I havo got rid of her.” 

“Then what is it harasses you bo much?” 

“ This—and oh 1 my dear Fanny, do you not pity 
mo? A young fellow (for such I suppose him to bo) 
has written mo a letter, stating that ho intends to como 
Iioro at four o’clock, and to blow his brains out under 
my very windows Ml” 

" Psha! ho’s a fool.” 

“ Yes; but a fool that is dying in love. A run-a-way 
from St. Luko’s, that has been reading Werthcr. Hero 
is the fiftieth letter, at least, that I have had from him— 
from tho poor deserted young man, who cnlls himself 
“Cornelius.” At first ho said ho wished to live for my 
sake. That was bad enough t but now lie threatens to 
die beneath my * lovely eyes’—that is awful I •Now, 
what I want to know is, has a lady a right to let on 
enamored swain dio, when tho individual himself has no 
desire to live I” 

“ What you ought to do, in my opinion, is this— 
admit him to your presence. If ho bo clover lie will 
amuso us, and you may condescend to request of him to 
live. But if ho bo a fool—why then let him kill him¬ 
self; perhaps it is the very best thing ho can do for his 
family, and tho most useful thing lie may ever attempt 
for tho benefit of society,” 

“ Yes—but if I tell him to live,ho may, like a thousand 
others, plaguo nio with tho unmeaning, frivolous decla¬ 
ration of his aflcction, when you know I care for nono 
but Hcmy—that I intond to marry.” 

“ Then, if ho should becoino bucU a boro, you must 
only treat him 09 you do ‘a promise to pay’—you aro 


accountable for tho bill, and never think of it; tho day of 
payment comes, and it is protested, and then—it is out 
of your mind for over.” 

“But would there not bo something like a want of 
truth in all this 1” 

“Not at all—it would bo mere coquetry. Such an 
admirer is like tho last now novel—you may give an 
hour or so to it, if it is amusing, and if dull, why fling 
it in tho comer,” 

“Yes—but if the book should becomo so agreeable, 
that I may wish to read It to the third Yolumo?” 

“ Why, then my dear—Providcnco may havo great 
blessings in store for you; and as to your poor Hemy 
he—will bo to be pitied.” 

The chat of these two friends was interrupted by Miss 
Maria’s chambermaid, who thus addressed her mistress— 

“ Oh! ’la! Miss, there is such a very odd man below 
stairs. Ho is a great, big, fat person, six feet high, and 
witli such very, very red hair—and ho must bo ninety 
years old I’m certain; and ho is so vulgar, and speaks 
with such an accent—and lie insists upon seeing you. 
I’m sure he must bo an Irishman, or a creditor; he is so 
very impudent—I shut the door in his face.” 

“Then go and open it again, Sally, If ho is on 
Irishman, ho will amuso us with his brogue and his 
spccchifications, being a composition of something that 
is not elevated enough for poetry, nor sufficiently intel- 
ligiblo to be prose. Wo shall laugh at him, and ho in 
return will sing our praises in tho wilds of Connaught 
or tho banks of tho Lifley; and if, as I believe ho is, a 
creditor, I will begin by-—not paying him a singlo far¬ 
thing, Then I shall gel rid of him by giving him an order 
for a private box, and there I can look at him applaud¬ 
ing me, because I am determined to—dio his debtor, 
Sally, tell him to walk up: and Fanny, do you tako a 
seat there, and if it bo necessary como to my rcscuo,” 

Tho two pretty young women set themselves down 
on tho sofa together, while tho servant hurried off to 
introduco tho singular and mysterious visitor, 

CHATTER II, 

The individual who now entered the room was a man 
apparently about sixty years of age, Ho was in height 
at least six feet three inches, and was os fat as Lablache, 
Ho had an immense nose, and an enormous faco that 
was covered with a beard and whiskers that were half 
red'and half white. His large grey eyes opened with 
astonishment upon tho exquisite beauties that ho saw 
before him. Ho became in an instant confused and 
utterly embarrassed. Ho had to moko a bow; but ho 
bowed at tho samo time with head, hand, and foot—and, 
having performed.this extraordinary feat, ho continued to 
gaze at tho ladies, who threw at him tho most onclmnt- 
ing looks, although they spoke not. At length silence 
was broken by tire stranger. 
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« Your servant, ladies—your servant J say. But may 
bo you don’t know who I am no more than the stupid 
waiter at the Golden Cross; although there’s not a rag¬ 
ged hoy in Patrick-street that couldn’t tell that my name 
is Corney O’Donaghue, of Drishcen Park. Now then, 
as you know myself in person, might I bo so bould os to 
be alter askin’ which of the two of you Is Miss Maria 
Garnett]” 

“It is I, sir,” answered the inimitablo actress, lowly 
bending my head. 11 1 perceive that you never honor 
Covent Garden with your presence.” v 
“ There never was a truer word said by your purty 
lips, my dear, Tho dickens a garden or orchard I ever 
was in all London—because why, I’m only this very 
day landed from Cork city.” 

“ Oh! ho is an Irish poet,” whispered Miss Garnett 
to her friend. 

“But do you seo mo now,” continued Mr. O’Dona¬ 
ghue, as he clapped his enormous fist on tho gilded back 
of a choir; “do you see me now, Miss; when I am at 
home in Drisheen Park, it’s my fashion to ask a stranger 
to sit down at all events, and may be, too, to ask him if 
ho has a mouth upon him; hut it is not tho custom 
hero, I seo, and so as I am completely knocked up, 
and bothered, I’Jl take tho liberty of taking a chair, 
though I was never o ficred one,” 

“ Ho i3 a creditor,” remarked Miss Archer. 

“ Now, I ’ll be bound you want to know what brought 
mo all tho way to London,” continued the visiter; “ why, 
then, tho long end short of it is this—I have two sons, 
two as fine-looking boys as ever made the praties vanish 
out of a dish. Well, now, just listen to me, ono of 
these follows tho occupation of his father,” 

“ You oro a grocer, sir, I presume.” 

“I’m on Irish gentleman, ma’am, and ono of my 
ancestors was tho King of tho Barony of Whackaway- 
nacroo8tlm,in tho good old times; and as for myself and 
my eldest son, we can tell the difference between a pig’s 
head and its crubcen, without twice looking at it. But 
that’s not tho matter that has brought me hero at all, at 
all. It is in the regard of my second son, that I have 
come to London. I sent him hero about a year ago, to 
be learning the law and good manners (and the never a 
worse school I’m thinking ho could como to for that 
same) and the fact is I want to make him a counsellor.” 

“That must be a very fine situation in life, I suppose, 
sir, especially for a gentleman from tho city of Cork.” 

“Not a doubt of it; but now, what is tho fact, tho 
dcuco a counsellor ever he’ll be, and all by raison of you. 
You have turned his brain, that is what you have, Miss 
Garnett. Ho is dying in love for you, tho omathaun!’’ 
“Indeed I and is ho handsomol” 

“Handsome !*—there’s not the like of him between 
this and the Mardyko; but what *s the use of his being 
a beauty, when ho neither can eat, sleep, nor drink a 


tumbler of punch, Did you ever know of an Irishman 
refusing his liquor before now] Well now—what’s 
brought me hero is to tell you, that you must not be 
letting my son fall in love with you, and what's more, I 
desiro that you’ll never let him inside tho door; for if 
you do I’ll—swear tho peace against you.” 

“ Oh! dear! how very frightful!” 

“I really beg your pardon, Miss, for speaking so 
mighty cross to you. And, in truth, when I look at 
you, its little I can blamo my poor son for falling in 
love with your purty face. By dad! if I was only 
nineteen, I don’t think I could help doing that same 
myself,” 

« Sir, you are too flattering.” 

“ Why then, now, Miss Garnett dear, or, considering 
your bright eyes, Miss Diamond, only just remember 
that ho’B barely anything more than a hobbledehoy, and 
if ho continues to ho desperately in love with you, he’ll 
never think of his studies, neveyr bo mado a counsellor, 
and perhaps never have the slightest chance of rising 
to be a chief justice, or lord chancellor, or an assistant 
barrister.” 

“But is he really disposed to go to the bar]” 

“ Whew ! why ho's cut out for it. Did you ever 
hear of an Irishman that wasn’t fit for everything, from 
a secretary of state to a common policeman! Sure, 
there’s not a mother’s son of us that’s not bom a 
genius; and as to being disposed for tho bar, sure, we’ro 
all disposed for it, we have such a power of prate.” 

“Then,Sir,I am much obliged to you for putting mo 
on my guard against your son. I never could endure a 
lawyer, nor a law student cither. But, may I ask you, 
what is your son’s namo!” 

“My son’s name, Miss, is the same as his father’s; 
and I could tel! you you could get some money for it, if 
you lmd it on a stamp, at tho fair of Donerailc. My 
son’s name is * Cornelius.’ ” 

“Cornelius! Ia it Cornelius! Then, my dear Sir, 
read this letter. Is that your son’s writing I” 

“That is Ins hand and mark, as sure as that Cork 
stands on tho river Lee!” 

“Well then, Sir, only think that this fool of a son of 
yours tells me, in this billet doux,that he intends coming 
here to shoot himself under my very window.” 

“ Oh, Lord ! is it to blow^his beautiful brains out!” 

“ Do not bo too much alarmed. I shall take caro he 
does not hurt himself.” 

“ Ah! then do, liko a little darling. Only think, that 
the lives of all tho O’Donoughueo are in your hands; 
for if he attempts o shoot himself, then I may never go 
homo, but I’ll kick tho life out of hini, and bo hanged 
for the murder of young Corney. Pray, Miss, don't let 
him shoot himself!” 

“ Never fear; and in order that I may begin the task 
of preserving him, I Bhall grant him tho interview he 
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asks for. Up to tliia moment, I assure you, I have 
never seen him.” " 

“But sure, if he sees you face to face it’s oil over; 
mad in love he’ll be.” 

“I admit that it will bo difficult to cure him,” 

“Aye, but are not you going to take n way that will 
render it impossible!” 

“Not at all. Lcnvo everything to mo, and [ engage 
to send him home to you as sensiblo as yourself,” 

“And soon. Now mind, Miss.” 

“ This very day you shall see him, perfectly cured, a( 
Charing Cross Hold.” 

“ Why then, long life and a good husband to you, 
Miss Garnett. Good morning to you. By the powers 1 
but you aro beautiful. Ono would supposo that you 
were bom in Cork.” 

cHAFTnn hi. 

A pew minutes after tho departure of Mr. Cornoy 
O’Donoughuo, of Drisheen Purk, Sally entered tho 
apartment; and by the announcement of a very impor¬ 
tant piece of intelligence, she put an end to the loud 
laughter of tho two friends. Sally announced that tho 
young gentleman who had written fifty billots, tho run¬ 
away from St. Buko's, the unhappy « Cornolius,” was 
below in tho parlor, waiting for on nnswer to his lost 
letter, either to bo admitted to on interview, or to put on 
end to his existence in the street. Miss Garnett instantly 
took up tho pen, and wrote these words:— 

“ Wo ought not to ailow all fools to perish, at least, 
without making one effort to savo them, You may, 
therefore, come,” 

“Sally,” said she, “take this to tho young gentleman 
below stairs, and then show him into tho back drawing¬ 
room.” 

Tho instant Miss Garnett was alono with her friend, 
she resolved upon playing n trick upon tho amorous 
young law-student. Sho was an excellent actress, n 
most accomplished drossor, and, therefore, was protty 
certain of her success. With a disinterestedness, and 
an absence of selfishness, which aro very rarely found 
in a beautiful woman, sho resolved to metamorphoso 
herself, if it wero possible, into an ugly woman. First 
sho placed over her splendid dress a largo black apron, 
which belonged 'to her waiting-maid; then she took a 
thick red, heavy shawl, that effectually concealed her 
exquisite neck and dclicato waist. Sho next placed 
coarse mittons upon her fair and delicate hands i and 
then she put n very small quantity of carmine upon tho 
tip of her nose, wiped whitish powder upon her brows, 
and then took a stage Bnuff-box, filled with some harm¬ 
less, mixture, with which sho darkened her upper lip, 

Thus made up, thus disguised, thus calumniated, 
outraged, and metamorphosed by herself, she took a 
long look at the glass, and saw that her charming face 


and person wero no longer scarcely recognizable, Being 
perfectly content that sho should bo nblo to gratify tho 
wishes of Mr. O’Donoughuo senior, bIio rung for her 
servant to admit Mr. Cornelius to her presence. 

Cornelius entered tho room, and suddenly Btoppcd; 
for ho was terrified at his own happiness, He was pale, 
moveless, without sight, and without voico. Ho saw 
himself in tho houso of tho celebrated actress; ho was in 
tho same room with his “Juliet," his “Dcsdcmona,” his 
" Bctitia Hardy,” Ho was about to speak to her, for 
from tho theatre, far from tho public gaze, and alono too. 
.It seemed to him ns if ho never could havo tho courage 
to raise his oyes to that divino creature, nor tho power 
to speak to her, nor tho boldness to answer her, nor tho 
audacity to express his adoration of her. At last ho 
advanced two or three paces, and then looked upon tho 
two actresses, as if ho wero trying to recognize which 
was ill e one that ho had fallen in love with from tho 
stago box. Miss Garnett did not leave him long in 
doubt. 

“ Toko n seat, Sir,” said she, “ and remain, if you 
plcnso, nt a little distance.” 

“A distance!” thought Cornelius, ns he placed himself 
on tho very edgo of a chair. 

“ Woll, Sir, what makes you Bit there, with your eyes 
fixed on tho ground, liko n bold boy at school, who has 
been scolded for not learning his lesson. Why don’t 
you look at mol” 

“ Oh, Heavens 1 this is surely not Miss Garnett,” 
oxclaimed Cornelius, with his eyes fixed on the lady. ■, 

“ Yes, but it is Miss Garnett. Oh! now I sec what 
surprises you. I supposo you thought you would seo 
mo in my own house, as if I wero dressed up for tho 
stage, and going on ns ‘Juliet.’ You wanted to have 
mo with my chcoks painted red, and my noso whitened, 
and my neck bare, and my arms uncovered, Oh I my 
good young lad, that is all very well for tho foot-lights; 
but when tho curtain falls I am plain Maria Garnett 
onco again. I attend to tho affairs of tho house, I seo 
tho cookery is all right; and, you must know, lam 
unequalled nt ntado dishes. When I get homo I am ns 
you seo mo now, I keep myself nice, snug, cosy, warm, 
and comfortable; and when I atn annoyed by visitors, I 
—toko snuff” 

“ Then how in tho world is it that you appear bo 
very different on tho stago!” said tho diappointed lover, 
driven out of all patience; f how is it that you enchain 
all hearts; that all who seo you feel inclined to write 
poetry 1" 

“Talking of poetry,” said sho, “havo you seen tho 
protty verses that Tom Mooro has written upon me, 
Instead of the “ Lines to Maria,” I should havo preferred 
him sending mo a good Cheshire chccso,” 

“But then tho fame, tho ronown, and tho glory that 
such a poet must give you.” 
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“Fame, renown, ami glory, nro threo hypocrites, and 
I nover ask them homo with me. When I go to the 
play-house they stem 'to accompany mo; they Hatter, 
they caress, and they applaud mo; hut when I return to 
my dressing-room I bid them good night; they go to 
sleep, and so do I. That, Sir, is my pride—bat will 
you take a pinch of snuff?” 

“Oh, Tom Moore! Tom Moore!” murmured the 
distracted lover. “Only fancy the idol that you have 
immortalized as the perfection of beauty, snuffing up 
handsful of filthy black rappee,” 

“And now, Mr. Cornelius, answer mo truly and 
frankly. Do you still intend to shoot yourself on my 
account I” 

“No, Miss Garnett, No, no. Heaven forbid!” 

“That is said like a sensible little man, as I am sure 
you are. „To die for love is the most preposterous thing 
possible. Only fancy, a barber in the next street hung 
himself last week for love of my servant girl, Sally, and 
she—has horrid bad teeth. But now pledge me your 
honor, and the honor of your highly respectable father 
and his interesting family, that you will live.” 

“I give you my own honor, and tho honor of my 
father, and the honor of oil the O’Donaughucs, that I 
will live os long as I can. And this, nt all events, you 
may rely upon, that I will never again think of shooting 
myself for—an actress.” 

“Good hye, then, Mr. Cornelius. I mean never to 
forget you; and should I ever bo engaged in a lawsuit, 
you may depend on it, I shall retain you as my leading 
counsel.” 

Miss Garnett roso and curtseyed to tho enamored 
swain, and Sally showed him to tho door, inside of 
which ho was resolved never again to enter. His love 
was perfectly cured. He returned to his father, who, a 
fow yeaTa afterward, had tho happiness of seeing his son 
as “Counsellor” 0’Donoughue,and giving to his clients 
at tlio assizes, the benefit of his legal knowledges though, 

I am sorry to add, it could not prevent the majority of 
them from being transported beyond tho seas for tho 
period of their natural lives. 
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DDT Y. —A TALE. 


BY MRS. DINNIES. OF MO. 


“ Go, my dearest Isabella, and take our darling 
Eva to visit her grandparents; for be assured you 
will then, as ever, be in the path of duty.” 

“ I own it is an imperative duty, dear husband, 
and it would be a pleasure to me to visit my beloved 
parents after so long an absence, were it not for 
the separation from you, Edward. After five years 
of such happiness as we have enjoyed, how shall I 
bear to leave you? Indeed our married life seems to 
me but a delightful dream, for amid all your busi¬ 
ness, cares, and disappointments, your illness, and 
occasional despondency, never has the lamp of 
love burnt dimly in your bosom, nor ceased to shed 
its beam of light and gladness upon your wife 
and child.” 

“Ah! dearest! I would call you a flatterer, but 
that I know it was impossible for any one ever to 
have been unkind to you; your own devoted affec¬ 
tion and untiring attention to the wishes of your 
husband, would have called forth kindness from a 
stoic, Isabella! but enough of sentiment for the 
present—so let us make arrangements for the voy¬ 
age, which must be made immediately if at all this 
season.” 

But still Isabella Delaney hesitated; she felt 
strongly the desire to visit for the first time since 
she had left them, the parents whose only child 
she was, and present to their embraces her own 
young daughter, now glowing in the innocence 
and loveliness of a four years’ life; but it would be 
her first separation from her husband, and all the 
superstition of a warm temperament, a deep, true, 
loving woman’s heart rose up within her, whis¬ 
pered its fears and its presentiments, and threw 
their shadow upon her spirits, as she flung her 
arms around her husband, and clinging to hi3 
bosom, consented to go without him on a long and 
perilous voyage. 

“ Oh, Edward,” she exclaimed, “it seems as if 
one of us was about to die, and leave the other to 
all the horrors of a cold world—-its cares, its sor¬ 
rows, and its evils; while the aid which each has 
mutually rendered i3 to be withdrawn, and the 
heart left to bear its misery and its gladness alone/ 
There is a fearful weight upon my soul, and I vainly 
try to shake it off.” 

“ Nonsense, Isabella! It is but a spice of your 
old romance clinging about you, even after a five 
years’ marriage; come, cheer up love, and prepare 
to start early in the morning—the steamer leaves 
at seven, and the baggage must be on board to¬ 
night, and do not forget that I will expect long 
letters and a journal; all you see and hear and feel 
must be transmitted to me.” And he tried to 
eooihc and occupy her mind with brighter themes. 


She saw his object, and said with a sad smile, 
“ Well, dearest; wear this until we are reunited;” 
and she flung around his neck a gold chain and 
locket, bearing the initials I. M. which she had 
worn in her girlhood. 

On the morrow they parted. Isabella and her 
| young daughter under the care of a trusty clerk of 
Delaney’s was to go as far as New Orleans, and 
; there be put under the protection of the captain 
j of a British brig, bound for Belfast, near which 
| city her parents resided. 

| Edward Delaney was a young man whose 
| parents, having emigrated from New England 
; when he was quite a child, settled at Natchez, 

| Mississippi, and early becoming victims to the 
fever of the climate, bequeathed their son and a 
limited property to the care of a Catholic relative, 
residing in that vicinity. This relative faithfully 
! discharged his duty to the boy, by giving him 
j every advantage which education could afford; and 

I preparing him for the active pursuits of life, (to 
which from his small means he would be compelled 
to turn his attention,) by rearing him in the prin¬ 
ciples of his own creed, and teaching him that a 
j pure and practical religious faith was the basis 
upon which he should build his future character. 

| He showed him that energy, perseverance, indus¬ 
try and decision, every noble aspiration, and every 
! fixed principle must depend in an eminent degree 
; upon the truth and purity of his religious belief; 

| he proved to him that it would be his only shield 
| amid the temptations of the world, his only con- 
! solution under the trials and afflictions of life— 
> the only reward to which he could look when the 
| vicissitudes and disappointments to which all are 
> equally subject upon earth, should leave him in 
old age, still seeking for that golden treasure of the 
mind, peace. He early impressed him with a sense 
of the responsibility and dignity of man, and in¬ 
culcated the primitive idea, that “ made in the 
image of his Creator,” he should be careful to 
preserve this likeness, untarnished by passion, vice, 
or meanness, until returned to him from whom it 
came. 

Is it surprising then that, with such principles 
growing up and strengthening within him, Edward 
Delaney should, at the age of twenty-one, com¬ 
mence the world as noble and high-minded a 
being as ever moved among his fellow men ? 
With a strong desire to see the world, he soon 
persuaded himself that a voyage to Europe was 
necessary, for the advancement of the commercial 
business, in which he had engaged. His friend 
and guardian, Mr. Selmer, smiled at the casuistry 
of that reasoning, which ardent youth is ever so 
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ready to enlist in behalf of its wishes; but as there 
was nothing wrong in the desire, he did not oppose 
it, but only added, to his approval of the plan, one 
of those prudential considerations, which always 
present themselves to the mind of age. And when, 
in little more than a twelvemonth after leaving 
Natchez, Edward wrote that he had married a 
charming Irish girl, near Belfast, with whom he 
was preparing to return home, the old gentleman 
remarked that, “ with Edward’s principles it would 
only be a stimulant to exertion to have encumbered 
his young years with a wife, whose only dowry 
seemed to be her virtues and her love.” And so 
it had proved; Isabella Mordant had left a home of 
tenderness and indulgence, in which she was the 
only child of parents who idolized her, and had 
given her strong and devoted affections to Edward 
Delaney. She had come with him in all the trust 
of guileless youth, to a strange land; parents, 
friends, home, were given in exchange for the love 
of one warm honourable heart. The tics of her 
childhood, the attachments of her youth, the ad¬ 
miration of all who had known her from infancy, 
seemed light sacrifices to lay upon the altar of her 
love; she was a girl of deep feelings, strong prin¬ 
ciples, and ambitious desires, and she would have 
felt a pride in immolating her every feeling, nay, 
her very being had it been necessary, to prove her 
truth, her trust and her love, for the noble being 
she had chosen as the idol of her afTections. She 
gave up all—hope, memory, and almost thought 
| itself, to love, and that love rested upon a stranger; 

! and in return what did she require? Love! 

| To reign supreme, alone, and unrivalled in the 
t heart of him for whom she had relinquished her 
| former existence, and whom she had followed to a 
( home of strangers; to be the object of as true 
j devotion to her husband, as he was to her; for this 

> sho lived and moved and had her being. And in 
' the consciousness that such had been her lot, dur- 
; ing the five years she had spent in Natchez, it can 

> scarcely be wondered at that their parting for the 

> first time, should have filled her with a vague fear, 
i or presentiment of change, against which she 
; vainly struggled. The only cares which Isabella 
; had experienced proceeded from the illness which 
; her husband had suffered; sometimes when she 



j of, and he complained of the unsuccessfulness of 
| his speculations, and the want of funds to prose- 
j cute schemes of aggrandizement, the wish would 
] cross her that she could be the means of giving 
i him those funds he seemed so earnestly to desire, 
; and then, as he smiled upon her day-dreams and 
suggestions, like a true woman she forgot his 
j want of money in his fulness of affection, and 
; lived quite happy on their humble income. 

| Often had Delaney promised to accompany her 
j to Ireland, but business had still prevented him; 

, and when letter after letter arrived from her parents 
i urging their wish to see her once again; and the 
J recent failure of several large establishments with 
j which he was connected, having put it completely 
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out of her husband’s power to accompany her for 
an indefinite period; he judged it better for her to 
take their little girl and visit her aged parents, 
while he should attend to his affairs at home—and 
thus it was they parted. 

Delaney’s clerk returned to Natchez. Mrs. De¬ 
laney and Eva had sailed the day before he left 
New Orleans, in the British brig Empress, Capt. 
Saunders, bound for Belfast, with fair winds and 
pleasant weather, and Delaney had read and re¬ 
read his despatch from Isabella, a dozen times be¬ 
fore he slept; and fervently committing his wife 
and child to the protection of Heaven, he prepared 
his mind for those anxieties of business in which 
the morrow would find him immersed. 

Weeks rolled on; one vessel had hailed the Em¬ 
press, but they were too far apart for anything 
more than the “ all’s well” of the speaking trum¬ 
pet to be borne to the American bound ship, as 
| they passed; another vessel late in the evening 
; had seen a brig flying, from what the captain felt 
! assured was a piratical bark, and believed from all 
j he could ascertain that the brig was the Empress. 

; As the pirates had recently been committing de¬ 
predations among the West India Islands, and 
some of them had been chased into Barutaria, 
where it was supposed they harboured, the public 
became greatly excited in New Orleans, and a well 
armed cutter was immediately sent in pursuit. 
Vain effort! Lafitte had not yet been compelled 
to yield either to stratagem or valour, and his relent¬ 
less desperadoes carried on their trade of death and 
robbery with impunity, upon the waters of the 
Gulf and almost within sight of land. 

Who can describe the feelings of Delaney, as he 
thought even of the possibility of his young and 
high-spirited Isabella, being in the hands of a law¬ 
less crew of pirates? The death of his beautiful 
child he thought a trifle when compared to the suf¬ 
ferings that might be forced upon his wife; ima¬ 
gination enhanced all the horrors perpetrated by 
pirates of which he had ever read. And as days 
and weeks passed without further tidings of the 
Empress, his agony of mind had almost terminated 
in madness. 

At last a negro, who was known to have been 
on board of the Empress when she left New 
Orleans, had returned to that port, by a vessel 
which had taken him, half dead with fear and 
hunger, from a piece of plank many days after the 
last sight of the Empress had been mentioned by 
the papers. He could give but a very unconnected 
account of the voyage; still they gathered that 
when the pirate was first discovered to be in chase, 
the crew of the Empress prepared to defend her, 
but the passengers were so much alarmed that 
many of them jumped overboard and were drowned; 
and among these he persisted was Mrs. Delaney 
with her child in her arms. He too, had jumped 
over and swam until nearly exhausted, when he 
had found a plank upon which he crawled, and 
had floated, unconscious, until found by the ves¬ 
sel that rescued him: this was all that was to be 
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j learned respecting the noble brig and her hapless 
; crew. 

: Delaney derived positive relief from the idea of 

! his wife’s death, so much more horrible had been 
| his conjectures of her fate; and as he dwelt upon 
\ those traits of character he had beheld her display, 

! he felt that it was in keeping with her proud spirit, 
j to clasp her daughter to her heart and seek death 
! together, rather than that either should be defiled 
' by a pirate’s touch. Deeply, bitterly, he mourned 
j their early loss—but as he thought of them sleep- 
\ ing peacefully in the bosom cf the ocean, his mind 
| seemed to receive consolation in the tranquillity of 
i repose, his fancy would invest them with; visions 
j of coral caves, and sea nymphs—the music of 
; waves and sighing of winds, would mingle them- 
1 selves in his musings, and his mind at length 
loved to indulge the dreams he thus created not 
to sadden but to soothe his loneliness. 

It became to him a pious duty to write frequently 
1 to the parents of his Isabella; he Bpake to them of 
! his source of comfort, and tried to chase their griefs 
! by the visions that had softened his own. But all 
minds are not susceptible of the same impressions, 
and they were either too old to be acted upon by 
such delusions, or the grief of parents differs from 
all other griefs; for, not many months after the 
intelligence reached Belfast, of the loss of the 
Empress, Isabella’s mother sunk into the grave, a 
victim of disappointed hopes, and of grief for the 
| loss of a beloved child. Her father too, when ho 
answered Delaney’s letter, said, that he felt his 
days were numbered—that the sands of his life 
had nearly run out—but that he feared not to die, 
for he had the Christian’s hope before him, and 
found a high and holy consolation in the thought 
of soon being reunited to his wife and child. He 
spake to Delaney of the world where the spirit of 
Isabella was waiting for and watching over him; 
and he awakened those lessons of religious hope 
and faith which he had learned in his youth, which 
now should teach him to bear his bereavements 
like a man, and again become an active and useful 
member of society, performing the duties of his 
situation faithfully and with assiduity. Oh, how 
many a broken heart has been healed by this steady 
performance of duty, how many a crushed spirit 
soothed and strengthened, and how many weary 
pilgrims aided and sustained upon the path of life, 
by firmly and perseveringly seeking and fulfil¬ 
ling the duties appointed for their station, by the 
Almighty Disposer of all! Very hard it is often 
to turn the mind from its selfish sufferings, but 
once begin, and every step diminishes the difficulty; 
disappointment, sorrow, vexation, disappear—the 
mind beholds its duty, and knows that its reward 
is sure; for content if not joy will very soon shed 
its lustre on the way of him who strives earnestly 
to perform its requisitions. Delaney early found 
this truth. 

Giving his attention to business, he once more 
embarked in commercial speculations, and success 
began to smile upon his enterprise. He became 


comparatively rich; and now his chief solicitude 
consisted in having no one to share the blessings 
of his lot. Three years had passed since he parted 
from Isabella, and his home became more and more 
desolate to his imagination, whenever the memory 
of her happy face broke upon him, as he turned 
his footsteps homeward of a summer’s evening, 
or looked into the lonely breakfast room, where her 
gay smile was wont to welcome him to his morn¬ 
ing meal. 

At last, one evening, accident brought him in 
company with Adele Tracy, a girl he had known 
all her life, for she had been bom in Natchez, and 
the Sunday school and the dancing school, had 
made them well acquainted in their childhood. 
But latterly Edward had lost sight of Adele, and 
had only an indistinct recollection of having heard 
that her parents were dead, and that she was liv¬ 
ing with an aunt at Woodville. Now the thought 
all at once rushed upon his mind that he might be 
useful to Adele—so he walked with her to the 
boarding-house, at which her aunt and herself were 
staying at the time, and on the way it struck him 
how much the tones of her voice resembled those 
of Isabella. Adele had never seen Delaney’s wife, 
but she had often heard of her, and when her fate 
and the loss of the Empress met her eye, as re¬ 
corded in a newspaper of the day, Adele had shed 
many tears of sympathy for the handsome Delaney, 
with whom she used to like so well to dance when 
a little girl; and she liked to fancy his eyes quite 
as bright, and his hair as glossy as in those merry 
days when they took lessons together. Adele was 
very beautiful, with winning, childlike manners, 
and a soft sweet voice, which was for ever calling 
up old memories in the heart of Edward, as he 
walked by her side, or sat chatting to her of their 
childish reminiscences; so the evening wore away 
more happily in her society, than he had supposed 
an evening ever could do again. When he return¬ 
ed home that night, he lay awake contrasting her 
with Isabella, who had been his standard of female 
excellence. “ She is taller than my Isabella, but 
more slender and childlike; Isabella had brown 
hair, and a large full gray eye that lit up, varied 
with each passing thought, and told her feelings 
ere they reached her lips. Adele’s eyes are blue 
and full of tenderness, her hair is almost too light, 
but then she has such rosy lips,” and here his 
soliloquy ended—for he fell asleep and dreamed of 
business, ships, churches and angels in all varie¬ 
ties, and the next morning found him quite light¬ 
hearted in comparison with his usual state of feel¬ 
ing. Again he visited Adele, again and again, 
and each time he found himself trying to make her 
resemblance to Isabella appear perfect in his mind; 
one day he exclaimed “ Isabella would have been 
twenty-five, Adele is not eighteen, just the age at 
which Isabella was married!” and whether this 
reflection suggested the idea or not, that night he 
made proposals of marriage to Adele, and was 
accepted. 

I will not say he found a comparison after 
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marriage quite as agreeable as before, for certainly 
no two characters ever were more unlike than his 
two wires—Isabella had been proud to a fault— 
ambitious, deep-toned and enthusiastic, Adele 
was mild, amiable, forgiving, and gentleness was 
her chief characteristic. Even in their love of 
Edward, the difference in their characters betrayed 
itself; Isabella, loving with an intensity of passion 
seldom seen, watched with jealous solicitude every 
look and action of her husband, lest he should do 
or say something that could lower him from the 
high pedestal upon which her love and her ima¬ 
gination had enthroned him. Adc-le loved with 
all the ardour of her quiet nature, and was satis¬ 
fied to be loved even as the second wife of a man 
who had adored his first; while Isabella (could 
they have exchanged places) would have been 
wretched at the thought that any other had divided 
the affections of a heart over which it was her 
glory to reign alone. Adele never troubled herself 
with a thought of how much more devoted he 
had been to the object of his first attachment; but 
Edward was far happier since his marriage than 
he had been before he met Adele, and certainly 
loved her as much as he could love any in this 
world again. 

Thus two months passed by, and they were at 
breakfast when a large packet was put into the 
hands of Delaney; his old friend and guardian Mr. 
Selmer brought it, and the grave manner in which 
he presented it, added to his immediately calling 
Adele to another part of the house, caused Edward 
to observe particularly the handwriting; but he 
was wholly unacquainted with it, although the 
i post mark was New'Orleans: he hastily burst the 
, seals, and with an exclamation of mingled surprise, 
love and horror, recognized the well known charac¬ 
ters of Isabella. The date of the envelope was 
, not a week old, it contained only a few hasty lines 
of passionate love, and the hopes of a speedy and 
joyful reunion, after a more than three years’ sepa¬ 
ration, and referred Edward to the journal for all 
the perils she had passed. Again and again, she 
: spake of their meeting—their happy meeting; told 
j him she had taught their daughter to expect him 
j almost as anxiously as she did herself, and con- 
j eluded by the remark, that she would count the 
j hours until his arrival in New Orleans, where she 
: was awaiting him. 

i What words can speak the feelings which agi- 
j tated the bosom of Delaney? The thought that 
| Isabella, his idolized Isabella was living, filled him 
j with unspeakable delight, and the idea of flying to 
j meet her and their child, was only banished by 
j hearing the sweet tones of AdeI4 as she re-entered 
j the parlour with Mr. Selmer. The old man looked 
| kindly at Delaney, but there was a troubled ex- 
j pression on his face as he turned his eyes upon the 
: fair young creature at his side; it seemed to say, 

'■ “ I know it all.” Adele saw that there was some- 
: thing wrong, and looked beseechingly at Edward; 

: he felt the appeal, and would have strained her to 
l his heart, but he knew that it would now be a sin 


to do so. Overcome with agony for her fate— 
with horror for his own—and uncertainty for the 
future, amounting almost to madness—the misera¬ 
ble man could only clasp his hands together and 
rush wildly out of the house. It was the painful 
task of Mr. Selmer to explain the situation of 
affairs to Adele—kindly and tenderly he did so— 
but what words can soften such a blow: 

“Oh, grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 

In the wide world without that only tie, 

For which it loved to live—or feared to die.” 

For a time she sat in speechless wonder and amaze¬ 
ment, then suddenly seeming to realize the facts, 
she started up exclaiming, “ Poor, poor Edward! 
what can he do!”—then as her thoughts reverted 
to her own situation, she caught Mr. Selmer by the 
arm saying, “ let us go—this is no place for me 
now—God knows how innocently I came into this 
house;” and for the first time she wept bitterly. 

“ No one can blame you, Adele,” said her kind 
friend—“ you have done no wrong, but a duty is 
now before you to perform, my poor child; and let 
conscious innocence sustain you in the trial!” 

“ Fear not for me,” she said—“ we will meet no 
more!” Mr. Selmer conducted her to the house 
of a friend, and left her to solitude and prayer— 
and in a few days Adele was again with her aunt 
at Woodville. 

Edward had rushed from his home in a state 
bordering upon madness, and long he wandered 
through the streets scarce conscious whither he 
went, until in a distant part of the city he encoun¬ 
tered Mr. Selmer, who was seeking him; silently 
he took his arm and turned towards his home, but 
when they reached the door Edward stopped, and 
looked up in the face of his friend—“ She is gone, 
my son! Adele has acted nobly; quick to perceive 
her duty, she will be sustained in its performance.” 

“ I commit her to your care, and direct me in the . 
difficulties by which I am surrounded.” They 
entered, and after several hours spent in the perusal ' 
of Isabella’s journal, the most proper conduct to ; 
be pursued under the circumstances appeared to be, ‘ 
that Mr. Selmer should hasten to New Orleans, 
and candidly state to Isabella the events which had 
transpired since her departure. 

And while he is on his way let us take a rapid j 
survey of the events that had occurred to Isabella j 
after embarking on board the Empress. The first > 
two or three days of their voyage were prosperous. ’ 
The narration of the negro was correct as far as \ 
it went, for when chased by the pirates Mrs. De- 1 
fancy had sought death for her child and herself I 
amid the waters, but Providence had ordered other- S 
wise. After the massacre of the ciew and passen- | 
gers of the Empress had been completed, they were j 
rescued from some floating article which had been ; 
flung overboard to lighten the vessel, and to which < 
she had probably clung after reason had ceased to j 
guide and instinct alone had controlled her actions. > 
Certain it is that both she and the child were in- 5 
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sensible when discovered by the pirate, and would 
have been left to perish had not one of the crew, 
more humane than the rest, persisted in saving 
“ the harmless woman and her little child.” When 
Isabella was resuscitated she found herself in a 
strange vessel, among rough-looking men, and was 
not long in arriving at the conclusion that she was 
a captive. Eva was sleeping softly by her side, 
and she determined to lie still and watch events; 
presently a young man with strongly marked fea¬ 
tures and a commanding air entered the cabin; 
Isabella started when she saw him—he spake, and 
she was sure the voice was familiar to her ear— 
she watched him attentively. One of the officers 
addressed him by the name of Harris, and it flashed 
upon her memory that in the pirate before her, she 
beheld a wayward and long lost son of her old 
Irish nurse or foster-mother. Isaac Harris had ever 
been a wrong-headed boy, but she knew that like 
most of the Irish peasantry he had strong affec¬ 
tions. She began to hope much from the memo¬ 
ries she might awaken in his mind, and she re¬ 
solved to await an opportunity of making herself 
known to him—the opportunity occurred, was em¬ 
braced, and proved successful. 

Having received a promise of protection from 
one of their officers, Isabella heard with more 
calmness than she had deemed possible, that she 
was to accompany the pirates to Barataria. She 
also heard that they had another captive in their 
stronghold, and she was not without hopes that 
Harris would eventually aid her in escaping from 
his dreadful associates. It was soon understood 
that the fair captive and her child were under the 
care of Harris, the second officer in command, and 
of course as the principle of “ honour among 
thieves” was in full force among them, Isabella 
was treated with every mark of respect. When 
they reached Barataria, Harris informed Mrs. De¬ 
laney that it might become necessary to her future 
security that he should take her to his own house, 
and live in a degree of seeming intimacy with her 
before his comrades. But the high-minded wo¬ 
man instantly rejected the proposal. 

“Never!” she exclaimed, “shall I suffer a 
shadow to rest upon the name of Delaney—even 
amid pirates my husband’s honour shall be preserv¬ 
ed unsullied, and my fair name above reproach.” 

“ Lady, it might save you from insult could you 
consent to appear better satisfied with one whose 
respect alone makes him presume to approach you 
with such proposals,” replied the pirate; but it 
was useless. 

“You have spoken before me of an aged cap¬ 
tive, whose illness confines him to his hut; and 
whose high rank induces your associates to pre¬ 
serve his life in the hope of a ransom—place me 
with him—gladly will I undertake the charge of 
nursing him. And you, Isaac Harris, remember 
what my parents have done for yours, and I do 
not fear to trust that your gratitude and fidelity 
will save me from further wrong.” 

And it was so arranged. Isabella and her child 


were permitted to inhabit the rude abode that had 
been devoted to an old gentleman who had lan¬ 
guished for many months among the pirates, pin¬ 
ing for that home which he had left only to re¬ 
establish his health by sea-air, and sailing about 
among the Islands of the West Indies, where he 
had large possessions. Captured by the pirates, 
he was recognized by one of the crew as one of 
the most wealthy commoners in France—an old 
gentleman of Lyons, noted for his opulence, his 
magnificence, and boundless liberality to the poor 
—a man who had known many sorrows in his 
youth; but who was now alone in the world, 
without a relative to claim his immense posses¬ 
sions when he should be no more—and it was the 
policy of the pirates to save and treat with kind¬ 
ness one from whom they hoped to exact some 
reward for such unwonted mercy. But the princi¬ 
ples of the venerable old man were too well estab¬ 
lished for him to listen to any terms from a set of 
lawless desperadoes—men outlawed by their coun¬ 
try and their God—the committers of that crime 
the most abhorrent to humanity—Piracy. And 
though he withered in sickness and sorrow for his 
home and its enjoyments, he was firm in his re¬ 
jection of liberty at such a price. 

The consolation of a nurse so gentle, and a 
companion so delightful, was indeed great to Mr. 
Lorraine; and to Isabella the arrangement offered 
every advantage of which her situation was sus¬ 
ceptible. Residing under the same roof, she be¬ 
stowed upon him all those attentions which she , 
would have offered to her father, and very soon i 
the affection of parent and child grew up between •: 
them in all its fervency. Jointly, they engaged ; 
in educating the little Eva, and Isabella soon ■ 
learned that for the sake of her daughter she 
should ever bless her acquaintance with so edu- ! 
cated, so polished, and so kind a friend. 

Weeks—months—passed over—at last years ; 
elapsed—and there was little to mark their flight 
but the improvements of mind in Eva, and the i 
increased affection of her two instructors. Isa- i 
bella had laboured too in the difficult task of re- ! 
claiming Isaac Harris from his life of crime and ! 
peril, and she began to hope that she was making : 
an impression on his wild and ardent feelings. ; 
At last, when nearly three years of captivity were ! 
passed by Mrs. Delaney, the pirates began to en- i 
tertain fears of the discovery of their hitherto se- ' 
cure retreat Suspicions of treachery were awak- ! 
ened in the mind of Lafitte. Isaac Harris was j 
watched in a manner that roused all the indigna- . 
tion of his character—and he who had been deaf j 
to the entreaties of a being he regarded as almost ; 
above mortality—the suggestions of his own heart j 
and the reviving sense of justice, now yielded to j 
the passionate impulse of revenge. Suspected at i 
first without a cause, he soon resented the indig- i 
nity of distrust by preparing to liberate the cap- j 
lives, and place himself under the protection of the > 
laws, by becoming evidence against his former as- j 
sociates. 
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Alas! that no nobler motive than revenge 
prompted this decision. But gratefully was it 
hailed by Isabella and her friend, whose declining 
health rendered a change of air and climate most 
desirable. He promised all the influence he could 
exert in behalf of Harris, if he would take them 
safely to Lyons; and as secrecy with respect to 
their destination and mode of departure was im¬ 
perative, of course Isabella gladly availed herself 
of the opportunity to escape to France. It was 
impossible to convey even the slightest intimation 
of her existence and safety to her husband without 
compromising Harris’s plan, and of course nothing 
could induce her to run such a risk. 

At length the hour of escape arrived; silently, 
and at midnight they left Barataria, in an open 
boat; gained a secluded spot on the nearest island, 
where Harris had managed to anchor a small 
fishing smack; and placing his anxious passengers 
on board, he began fearlessly but cautiously to 
steer her towards the Island of Cuba; there, he 
landed at night—disguised himself and his party 
most effectually; and early the next day they sailed 
for France as father, daughter and grandchild, 
with one servant, and safely reached Lyons. 

Here the increasing illness of Mr. Lorraine ren¬ 
dered his appeal to government in behalf of Har¬ 
ris impossible; and the first feelings of anger 
having subsided in the bosom of that quick-tem¬ 
pered person, he felt a reluctance to be the one to 
deliver up his former comrades to justice, and 
only begged to be permitted to return to Ireland, 
and late as it was, to settle in some honest calling. 
Mr. Lorraine, after liberally rewarding his fidelity, 
allowed him to depart, pledging for himself and 
Isabella the strictest secrecy for six months, that 
he might have every chance of reaching home 
unmolested by the pirates, and of commencing a 
life of reform and industry. 

Ere the six months which were to elapse before 
Mrs. Delaney made known her existence to her 
friends, or attempted to cross the Atlantic, had pass¬ 
ed, the spirit of her aged friend and tenderly loved 
companion in captivity, had winged its flight to a 
better world; and at the opening of his will, she 
was discovered to be his sole heir. He had heard 
from her so much of the virtues and excellencies 
of her husband, had beheld in Isabella such a de¬ 
voted love and admiration of him, and had heard 
her speak so often of his honest exertions to over¬ 
come the difficulties of his business affairs, that 
the old gentleman rightly conjectured that the 
greatest happiness he could bestow upon the being 
who had so unweariedly devoted her care and at¬ 
tentions to himself, would be the proud privilege 
he afforded her of bestowing unbounded wealth 
upon this idolized husband. 

Ah! who can describe the emotions which 
swelled the heart of Isabella as, on the very day 
her promise of secrecy expired, she found herself 
on board of a fast sailing vessel, bound for New 
Orleans? Mistress of more wealth than her hum¬ 
ble wishes had ever aspired to—with her daughter 


beaming in all the beauty of her age, and beyond 
her years intelligent and accomplished—her own 
person and countenance sparkling under the influ¬ 
ence of health, hope and happiness—scarcely at the 
age of twenty-five, with every grace of manner 
and charm of mind circling around her—and the 
one deep, pure, passionate desire of bestowing 
them upon the idol of her imagination, the hus¬ 
band of her love, burning in her heart, like a lamp 
upon some holy shrine;—proudly she felt all this; 
and gratefully she looked to the Giver of such 
blessings, to sustain her under the trials of pros¬ 
perity, as he hod saved her amidst the dangers 
and disappointments of adversity. 

Thus it was that she had arrived in America, 
and under these feelings and circumstances had 
her letter and journal been despatched from New 
Orleans to Delaney. We have seen the circum¬ 
stances in which they found him, and noticed the 
result. Mr. Selmer arrived and waited on Isabella. 
The magnificence by which she was surrounded 
at first surprised him, for like most women Mrs. 
Delaney had a taste for splendour, and as the 
means to gratify it were amply in her power, she 
took a pride in preparing everything for the re¬ 
ception of her husband in the highest style of re¬ 
finement and luxury. She scarcely welcomed 
Mr. Selmer in her eagerness to meet Delaney, 
who she supposed would be with his guardian; 
and a shade passed over her radiant countenance 
upon perceiving he was not present We will 
draw a veil over the scene that followed. Imagi¬ 
nation may depict, but surely no pen could por¬ 
tray the emotions which rose in the bosom of a 
wife like Isabella, under the events which it was 
the painful duty of Mr. Selmer to reveal! 

Wounded affection—mortified self-love—and 
insulted confidence—betrayed trust, and crushed 
hopes wrung her heart—and the dreams of happi¬ 
ness which had never wandered from their centre, 
but played in all their varied corruscations around 
the sun from which they derived the light and 
warmth which gave them being—must now vanish 
for ever. After the years of cherished fondness— 
the hours of fearful, prayerful agony, in which 
she had thought of him—the months of ardent 
expectation, and the days of suspense she had 
endured, was this the result? To find herself 
forgotten—her image supplanted—her very name 
given to another—and that by him/ him to whom 
she had devoted her whole soul—her high facul¬ 
ties, and deep affections. 

For weeks Isabella lay upon the bed of sickness 
—a brain fever prostrating her whole system, ren¬ 
dered life itself long doubtful. Mr. Selmer watched 
beside her, and his feeling heart mourned over the 
desolation of spirit betrayed by the sufferer amid 
the ravings of her delirium. But a good consti¬ 
tution and able medical skill enabled her to 
surmount the disease. The first feeble words of 
recovered consciousness were addressed to Mr. Sel¬ 
mer, in a request that her child should not be 
taken from her. Mr. Selmer was shocked—he 
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saw that her strong mind was beginning to realize 
her situation, and already to arrange plans for the 
future. He tried to evade the question, but she 
clung to it with the pertinacity of an invalid. 
“ Promise me that I shall keep my child,” she per¬ 
sisted with greater energy—and he promised that 
the law should not be enforced if she determined 
not to return to her husband. “ Never! never!” 
and the energy with which she pronounced the 
emphatic words, while it exhausted her little re¬ 
maining strength, convinced Mr. Selmer that the 
determination was final. 

In a few days she began steadily but decidedly 
to recover, and it seemed that her plans were all 
clear before her, for she requested Mr. Selmer 
would spend the morning with her, as she wished 
for the last time to speak upon a subject that must 
never again be referred to. A copy of the Bible 
was on the stand beside her, as though the calm¬ 
ness of her manner, and firmness of her tone, had 
been derived from a frequent study of its holy 
pages, and familiarity with its truths, which 
alone can strengthen in the hour of weakness, and 
console in the moment of affliction. She stated 
that upon mature reflection she had resolved to re¬ 
turn immediately to Natchez—that her child hav¬ 
ing been born there, her history would be known 
to all, and none could misjudge her. She requested 
her friend would procure for her a commodious 
mansion: and told him she had already, while in 
France, purchased furniture, &c. on a scale of 
magnificence seldom equalled, and which she 
begged he would see arranged. Mr. Selmer here 
interrupted her, 

«If you will not live with your husband, Isa¬ 
bella, why not get a divorce or retire into a con¬ 
vent?” 


Her eye flashed one of its proudest beams upon' 
the old man, as she answered haughtily; 

“Divorce! Mr. Selmer! how dare you ask of 
me so idle a ceremony? Can man by his laws or 
his conventional usages set at naught a sacrament 
of God’s holy church? Is not the command bind¬ 
ing as it is positive—* Those whom God hath 
joined together, lei no man put asunder!’ ” She 
paused, and Mr. Selmer answered firmly, 

«The church for weighty reasons sometimes 
permits a separation between husband and wife, but 
never allows either party to marry while the 
other iB alive. In this she follows the command 
of Christ enforced by the apostle St. Paul.” 

Isabella immediately opened the Bible at the 
7th chapter to the Corinthians, (1st epistle, 10th 
verse) and read —“ 1 But to them that are married 
—not I—but the Lord commandeth that the wife 
depart not from the husband. And if she depart 
that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband.’ Outraged as my feelings have been,” 
she said, “ this alternative cannot be expected from 
me. And I have no vocation for a convent, even j 
if it were possible for one in my position to gain j 
admittance; but you must be aware that to take ] 
the vows in a religious order, the consent of both ] 


parties is required, and the husband also must 
enter the church. However, sir, as I said, I have 
no vocation for the duties of such a life; and 
would neither insult my Maker by offering him a 
victim of disappointment and misery, nor the 
pure and heavenly minded community among 
whom you would advise me to wear out the resi¬ 
due of my days, by carrying my wretchedness 
among them. No, dear Mr. Selmer, my duties 
are of a different class, and paramount is the duty 
to my daughter; for her, and to her I must endea¬ 
vour to render the poor boon of existence a bless¬ 
ing; for this my every energy will be exerted. I 
also owe a high duty to myself, my walk through 
life must continue as it has ever been—blameless. 
And surely society has its claims upon my wealth as 
upon my time. No, sir, my views of life may 
difTer from those of many persons, but I see high 
and holy duties binding me to the world; and 
there, amid its turmoils, its splendours, and its 
follies, will I endeavour to shape my future 
course, bearing within me ‘ a conscience void of 
offence to God and man,’ and trying to forget or 
conceal the sorrows of my heart!” 

Again she paused, and Mr. Selmer gazed with 
admiration he could not conceal upon one so young, 
so noble, so firmly resolved boldly to meet the 
difficulties of her situation, and with a purelfhd 
holy self-confidence calmly to conquer them. Her 
cyea were raised to heaven with on expression of 
faith and high resolve, more touching to him than 
all the brilliancy which was so common to them. 
After a while she added— 

“You will give me the protection of residing 
with me, my dear sir. I am sure you will!” and 
she looked beseechingly upon him. 

“I will—I will!” he replied, as overcome with 
conflicting emotions he left the room. 

We will pass over a couple of months, and re¬ 
sume when these plans hod been carried into exe¬ 
cution, and Mrs. Delaney was established in a su¬ 
perb residence in Natchez. The romance of her 
situation, added to her known riches and high 
bearing, soon brought around her all that was es¬ 
timable in fashion, while her liberal patronage of 
the arts—her fine appreciation of talent—her ad¬ 
miration of genius, and taste in literature, rendered 
her house the resort of everything elegant, refined, 
or valuable. Her cultivated mind, bland manners, 
sumptuous entertainments, and well known be¬ 
nevolence, made her deservedly popular among all 
ranks in the community. No duty was neglected; 
devoting all her love and much of her time to her 
daughter, she moved steadily upon her path “a 
bright particular star,” winning the admiration of 
all, and wearing the mild aspect of resignation, if 
not contentment, ever on her face. None could 
have suspected that sorrow had ever darkened that 
brow, or disappointment barbed an arrow for her 
heart. Mr. Selmer alone saw that a change had 
fallen upon her character, and read in the impas¬ 
sioned love she bore her child, the earnest desire 
to render herself all in all to the lovely Eva. 
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; Delaney and herself had never met even by ac- 
1 cident, although Isabella avoided no place of re- 
j sort where she might have seen him; but he had 
i feared for her and for himself, and scarcely moved 
1 beyond his own doors, except when business or 
s duty called him abroad. Adele, with all the 
| shrinking delicacy of a sensitive heart, had retired 

< from the world, and become a member of that 
• beautiful illustration of Christian mercy, known 

as “ The Sisters of Charity.” Her gentle spirit 
and humble virtues, fitted her in all respects for 
the vocation she had selected; and many a 
wretched sufferer had cause to bless the young 
sister who so kindly tended at his bed of sickness, 
and instructed him in the consolations of religion. 

Years rolled by. Delaney had hoped that time 
i would in some shape alter and improve his condi- 
; tion—but alas! if he expected ever to be recalled 
1 by Isabella, he knew little of the heart of woman. 

. Had his offence £een any other than it was, love 
I would have palli&ted and pardoned the transgres- 
j sion. But to find another image where her own 
; had been—to know that the words of love which 
; he had breathed to her, had been poured, perhaps, 

| with the same passionate earnestness into the ears 

> of another—the lip, so often in the fulness of 
' confidence pressed upon her brow, had given its 

fervour to another’s cheek—the bosom upon which 
she had rested every care and found relief, had 
pillowed another head. No! it was not in the 
} nature of a woman like Isabella to forgive what to 

> her highly wrought feelings appeared almost a 
| sacrilege. She mourned her husband as if he had 

< been dead; but never could he be anything to her 
] in this life again. And so he at last discovered— 
i but the strong desire to behold his child, and once 

> more gaze upon the features of his wife, now took 
; possession of his mind. And when he learned 

that she would with Eva attend a concert that 
; was to be given at one of the theatres, he resolved 
also to be among the audience. 

The evening arrived. Mrs. Delaney’s box was 
one of the most conspicuous in the theatre. The 
company was large; but quietly seated in the par- 
quette was Delaney—seeing nothing—hearing no- 
■ thing; but keeping his eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
the box his wife was to occupy. Isabella came 
late; she was leaning upon the arm of Mr. Sel- 
mer, and held Eva by the hand; for a moment 
the group stood in that position until the door of 
the box was opened, and Delaney had a full view 
of them. He rose upon his feet, and stood like 
one entranced gazing upon them. When they 
, were seated, Eva let her handkerchief fall; in an 
: instant Delaney rushed forward, and catching it to 
his bosom, left the house. So quickly had the 
scene passed, that Isabella had not perceived her 
husband, though, when on their return home Eva 
; described to her the conduct of the strange man 
who had run away with her handkerchief, her 
heart told her too truly who it must have been. 

“ And they might have been mine,” exclaimed 
, the wretched man as he flew into the street. “ Oh! 
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how bitterly am I punished for an involuntary error 
—but I can bear it no more; I must quit Natchez 
and find an asylum somewhere for my grief.” 

And when he returned to his solitary home his 
resolve was taken; he determined to give up 
his occupations and travel. He resolved to visit 
the Holy Land, and see all those places mentioned 
in Scripture, and sanctified by the sufferings of a 
Saviour, and the trials of the Saints; and to devote 
himself to acts of virtue and piety, and to seek 
those consolations in religion which could alone 
enable him to support the sorrows of his situation. 
Having thus resolved, he felt calmer than he had 
done for years before. 

It was a fine autumnal evening—the shadows 
of twilight yet lingered over the earth; but within 
the mansion of Mrs. Delaney a blaze of light 
poured down from the various and magnificently 
wrought candelabra over the rich carpet and gor¬ 
geous draperies, and shed a glow of sunlight ra¬ 
diance upon the superb paintings and splendid 
statuary that decorated the drawing-room. Eva 
was reclining half asleep upon a crimson couch; 
and on a luxuriant looking ottoman by her side, 
sat Isabella, arrayed with more than usual care, 
and glittering with gems of rare devices and costly 
setting. She was expecting a select party of the 
most favoured of her acquaintances, and bestowed 
some attention to effect, that their visit might be 
rendered in every way agreeable. A servant en¬ 
tered showing in a visiter. Mrs. Delaney rose, 
and started on beholding a Sister of Charity, but 
instantly welcomed her with the gentle urbanity 
which distinguished her manners. Appeals to her 
benevolence were so common that nothing but the 
lateness of the hour rendered this visit remarkable 
< —yet as the Sister declined the courtesy of a seat, 
I Isabella was attracted by the sweet tones of the 
j voice which answered her. Her next question of 
“ What can I do for you?” was prompted as much 
by the idea that there was agitation in the being 
| before her, as by feelings ofbcnevolence— 

S “ My purse,” she continued, “ is always at the 
service of the unfortunate, and for other griefs,”— 

; finding the Sister still silent—“ fear not to speak 
to me, for suffering has taught me sympathy.” 
Still the Sister spake not; and it would have 
: been a fine subject for a painter to have portrayed 
: the two figures as they stood together in that tem¬ 
ple of luxury. The tall person of the Sister, 
shrouded in her loose and shapeless black robe, her 
J head covered by its small black bonnet, shading, 
not concealing the dazzling whiteness of her brow: 
her deep blue eyes, and almost childlike features, 
and the small white hand whose taper fingers 
could just be seen beneath the large sleeve, that 
enveloped it; offered a striking contrast to the 
rich velvet dress whose graceful folds fell around 
; the faultless form of Isabella, as if an artist had 
: arranged it for effect; her hands sparkling with 
jewels; and her whole appearance bearing evidence 
of her position, and peculiar tastes. Again Mrs. 
Delaney addressed her visiter, inquiring gently. 
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“ What is your errand with me?” 

“ Mercy, lady, mercy.' I belong to an order in 
which mercy assumes many forms; but never 
have I seen her in one more lovely than yours. 
Oh, listen to her voice, nor let me plead to you in 
vain,” and she sank upon her knees at the feet of 
Isabella, still speaking rapidly. “ I am going far 
from this part of the country—I will never revisit it; 
but I could not leave until I had looked upon your 
face and pleaded for one whom I dare not name. 
Lady, there was no sin, for he ceased not to love 
you; even though we believed that you were dead.” 

“ Adele!” said Isabella, raising her from the 
floor, “ It is too late! Delaney has left America. 
But for you I have no feeling save that of affection. 
Poor Adele, yours has been a bitter lot.” 

“No! I am happy in my present state—far 
happier than I ever was before,” she said emphati¬ 
cally, and Isabella pressed her to her heart as if 
she had been her own young sister. 

Their interview was not long protracted. Adele 
clasped Eva in one fond embrace; and again press¬ 
ing Isabella to her bosom, she went forth upon 
her mission of charity to a distant land. 

After this night Isabella’s feelings assumed a 
new character. She never spake of her interview 
with tho Sister of Charity, but her pride of heart 
seemed to be subduing itself before the power of 
Bcligion, to whose requisitions she began to give 
up more of her time; and when tidings reached 
her of the death of Adele from a contagious fever, 
contracted by her attendance at the bedside of a 
hospital patient, she felt how far more faultless and 
happy had been the unpretending life of the gentle 
sister, than her own prouder and more dazzling 
career. 


I Eva had now grown almost into womanhood; 
j and Mr. Selmer full of years was gradually sink- 

I ing into that last resting-place of the good—a 
peaceful grave. Isabella had reached her thirty- 
second year, and the proud spirit of her youth 
was tranquillized, for the passionate energy of 
her character had been controlled by suffering 
! and a true religious faith. Still lovely, she had 
j lost much of the brilliancy of her young years; but 
j there was a chastened sweetness in her smile that 
j told of hopes beyond the grave, 
i One day while at church, her observation was 
; attracted by an elderly looking man whose devout 
< attention to the services elicited her respect; but 
j as her mind soon fixed itself upon her own duty, 

, and the prayers commenced, she thought of him 
; no more, until that evening, when told that a 
i stranger desired to see her, when she recognized 
j in the person who entered her sitting room, the 
\ subject of her morning’s speculation. He was 
I apparently about forty years of age, sunburnt and 
! care-worn; and came, he said, from a distant land 
; to deliver into the hands of Mrs. Delaney, a chain 
] and locket, which she had once bestowed upon a 
; friend of his. Isabella trembled with emotion at 
! the sound of his deep-toned voice; but when he 
j took from his bosom the well remembered hond- 
; kerchief which Eva had dropped at the theatre, 
j and unclasped the locket from his neck, which she 
1 had given to her husband so many years before, 
j her heart told her it was Delaney himself; mid, 
; unable longer to contain her emotions, she flung 
■ herself into his arms, exclaiming, 
j “My husband! My own dear husband! will 
j you not receive me again to youraffections?” 
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BY CHARLES LANMAN, AUTHOR OF “ESSAYS FOR SUMMER HOURS.” 


At one stride came the dark, and it is now night, three score years and ten, was ascending a road 
Cold and loud is the raging storm. Rain enow and heavily and slow. I chilled the crimson current in 
sleet are dasbingmost furiously against the windows, his veins, and the pure white snow became his 
—actually dampening the curtains within. There— winding sheet. What matter! It was his time to 
there goes a shutter, torn from its hinges by the die. 

wind! Another gust,—and how desolate its moan! “ On yonder rock-bound coast, a fisherman was 

It is the voice of the Winter Storm Spirit, who comes startled from his fireside by a signal of distress. He 
from beyond the ice-plains of the North. I can looked through the darkness and discovered a noble 
interpret his cry, which is dismal as the howl of ship hastening toward a dangerous reef. I brought 
wolves. her there, regardless of the costly merchandize and 

“Mortal crouch—crouch like a worm beside thy freight of human life. She struck,—and three hun- 


hearth-stone and acknowledge thy insignificance. | 
When the skies are bright, and thou art surrounded 
by the comforts of life, thou goest forth among thy 
fellows boasting of thine intellect and greatness. 
But when the elements arise, shaking the very earth 
to its foundation, thou dost tremble with fear, and thy 
boasting is forgotten. Approach the window, and as 
thou lookest upon the gloom of this stormy night, learn 
a lesson of humility. Thou art in thyself as frail and 
helpless as the icicle depending from yonder bough. 

“ 0, this is a glorious night for me! I have broken 
the chains which have bound me in the Arctic Sea, 
and fearful elements follow in my path, to execute 
my bidding. Listen, while I picture to your mind a 
few of the countless scenes I have witnessed, which 
are terrible to man, but to me a delight. 

“An hundred miles away, there is a lonely cot¬ 
tage on the border of an inland lake. An hour ago 
I passed by there, and a mingled sound of woe came 
from its inmates, for they were poor and sick, and 
had no wood. A miserable starving dog was whin¬ 
ing at their door. I laughed with joy and left them 
to their suffering. 

“ I came to a broad river, where two ferrymen 
were toiling painfully at their work. I loosened the 
ice that had been formed farther up, and it crushed 
them to death in its mad career. 

“Beside a mountain, a solitary,foot-traveller, oi' 


dred hardy men went down into thht black roar¬ 
ing element which gives not back its dead. The 
morrow will dawn, and the child at home will lisp 
its father’s name, unconscious of his fate, and the 
wife will smile and press her infant to her bosom, 
not doubting but that her husband will soon return to 
bless her with his love. I have no sympathy with 
the widow and the fatherless. 

“Hark! did you not hear it?—that dismal shout! 
Alas! the deed is done,—the touch of the incendiary 
hath kindled a fire such as this city has never be¬ 
held. "What rich and glowing color in those clouds 
of smoke rising so heavily from yonder turrets! 
Already they are changed into an ocean of flame, 
hissing and roaring. Unheard, save at intervals, is 
the cry of the watchman, and the ringing bells; and 
mufiled are the hasty footsteps of the thronging 
multitude, for the snow is deep. Slowly do the en¬ 
gines rumble along, while strained to their utmost 
are the sinews of those hardy firemen. But useless 
is all this noise and labor, for the receptacles of 
water are blocked with ice. Fire! fire!! fire!!!” 

And here endeth the song of Euroclydon, which 
was listened to on the 16th of December, 1S35. It 
will be recollected, that when the sun rose in un¬ 
clouded beauty on the following morning, six hundred 
buildings had been consumed, many lives lost and 
twenty millions of property destroyed. 
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EVENINGS AT A FRIEND’S.-No. 6. 

BY MBS. 8. E. PAULEY. 


“We are quite ready to hear the music you 
promised, Mrs. D. What, that little box! I thought 
to listen to a song.” 

“ One moment if you please.” 

“Oh that is delightful! the little bird must be 
alive to hop so naturally upon the stem, the eyelid 
\ winking, the bright eye glancing, the graceful head 
turning so quickly from side to side, the slender 
s bill opening at every note, and really I can see the 
| beautiful throat expand. So witching a warble! it 
| must be life or magic. That plumage too, so varied, 
rich, and brilliant. These delicate tiny feathers 
just lifting with the air as if to show their splen- 
{ dour.” 

j “You would scarcely think these parti-coloured 

• feathers are all of the finest gold.” 

( “Impossible! let me touch. Ah, he has bowed 
[ his head and gone again, the moment his sweet song 
; is finished. But we have you safe my Peri, and 
| now pray tell mo from what part of the world this 
l delicious little songster came.” 

; “ It is, as you will suppose, a creation of Parisian 

\ taste and skill; the handiwork of some cunning 
s artist for a wealthy planter of St. Domingo, who 
£ sought a present most rich and rare for his fair 
English briJe. This young lady was the daughter 
l of an English gentleman, who had for some years 
\ resided in the island, that the bland air might, if 
. possible, counteract a tendency to consumption in¬ 
herited by his wife. But his care was vain, and 
c at her death Roscoe purposed an immediate return 
\ to England with his daughter. He was removed 

> very suddenly by fever, and Bertha, left without a 
) friend on whose counsel she could rely, accepted 
' the addresses of M. Laroux. They were married 

but a year previous to the insurrection at Hayti, 
] and fearing that event, Laroux had persuaded his 
■ wife to embark on board a vessel bound to Boston, 
i intending to follow with such a portion of his 
; wealth as could be readily transported. But he 
£ delayed too long, was killed, and of his vast pos- 
<; sessions, nothing remained to the widow but her 
t jewelry, and this unique and costly bauble. 

> Bertha mourned for her husband as for a kind 
friend, but never as for one who had awakened all 

\ that attachment of which she was capable. My 

• parents offered her a home, but as she was young, 
j amiable, and singularly attractive, she had many 

> opportunities of changing it. She would however 
t have returned to a distant relative in England, had 
j not her affections become engaged to a Boston mer- 
j chant, a young man every way worthy of her 
j choice. The banns were published, and the day 
{ for their union appointed. In the mean time the 


happy couple went to New Hampshire on a visit to 
the family of the lover. Among the various parties, 
rides, &c, in compliment to the expected union, one 

was proposed to the Shaker village of C-, about 

thirty miles from the elder Terry’s. The ex¬ 
cursion was intended only to afford amusement 
and gratify curiosity; but to two of the party, 
Bertha and her intended husband, Mr. Terry, 
the result was of a more serious nature. They were 
both so impressed with the solemnity and devotion 
of the worship, as to be willing at once to re¬ 
linquish all their fondly cherished hopes of earthly 
happiness. 

“ They thought they had been guilty of idolatry 
in so devoting themselves to each other, and that 
the immolation of their affections upon his altar, 
would be a sacrifice most acceptable to their Crea¬ 
tor. This conviction was sudden, but powerful and 
mutual, and on their ride home, they agreed it was 
manifestly their duty to dissolve ibelr unholy en¬ 
gagement, and Itecome united to the Shakers. This 
they did, notwithstanding the entreaties and re¬ 
monstrances of their friends, and such a change was 
never before known. The elegant Bertha, with all 
ladylike accomplishments, yet ignorant as a child 
of everything her new strange sisters would call 
useful, lost bloom and health in her unceasing 
efforts to acquire the knowledge necessary to the life 
she had chosen; and poor Terry thought as his for¬ 
mer love was now to him but a sister in the 
Lord, he might sometimes converse with her, if 
only to ascertain the cause of her sick-looking, 
dejected countenance. No such sinful yielding 
to earthly weakness could be allowed in that 
community, but Terry watched for Bertha where 
she could not well avoid him, and said:— 

Thou art pale sister, art thou well?’ 

“ ‘ Yea, but weaiy, brother.’ 

‘“Weary! and must thee labour thus, Bertha! 
I could almost think we have mistaken our call.’ 

“ * Nay, thou must not say or think that,’ said 
Bertha as she glided swiftly away. This infringe¬ 
ment of order, caused the ruling elder to receive 
a gift to confine Terry for a time, while Bertha 
was removed to another establishment at L-. 

“ The overseers said it was evident their earthly 
affection was not extinct, and there was danger 
of the remaining evil overcoming the spirit, indu¬ 
cing them to leave the service of the Lord, and 
unite in wedlock; unless so far separated as neither 
to see or hear from each other. 

“This discipline proved a death-blow to poor 
Bertha. So long as she could see the sole object 
of her earthly affection at a distance, know he 
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was sometimes near her, and hear his voice in 
the daily worship, it was enough; she was con¬ 
tent to bear many privations, and unremitting 
toil, in what she thought her path of duty; but 
her spirit was not raised above all necessity for 
earthly solace, and she soon passed joyfully away 
to that land, where ‘ they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage,’ Terry had no longer a mo¬ 
tive for leaving the Shakers, but seemed to rouse 
and exercise all his talents for the advantage of 
the society. He was the originator of many im¬ 
provements in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
having invented several useful machines, for which 
some of their visitors, world’s people, have kindly 
obtained patents as their own. His superior abili¬ 
ties soon made him the ruling elder of the establish¬ 
ment, which patriarchal office he still maintains, 
having been styled the elder brother for nearly 
forty years.” 

“And this bonny bird!” 

“ Oh both Terry and Bertha thought it sinful 
to listen to such cheerful caroling, and would not 
take it from my mother at all, so it descended to 
me.” 

“And what can you think of such a sect?” 

“ Their order, neatness, and industry, arc wor¬ 
thy of great praise. In many instances, their 
purity of motive, and holiness of life, cannot be 
doubted.” 

“ I should like much to visit a Shaker village.” 


“You will have an opportunity during your 
contemplated journey, of seeing the community at 
Alfred, and I am sure you will pity them, with all 
their means and appliances for bodily comfort. They 
have none of the cheerfulness of piety. Those 
beautiful words, home, wife, child, cannot thrill the 
heart, and quicken the step of the poor Shaker, af¬ 
ter his day of toil. He has shut himself from the 
blessings and comforts, the heart-food our Heaven¬ 
ly Father provided to cheer and refresh his rational 
offspring.” 

“ And which is preferable, Barrett’s isolated state, 
or Terry’s sovereignty ?" 

“ If obliged to choose between them, I think I 
should rather live like Barrett, for although he has 
not half the bodily comforts, and no sanctuary for 
the affections, nothing more worthy of being called 
home than the Shaker, yet he is more unshackled 
and independent; he is not in bondage to any man, 
his daily movements and employments are not sub¬ 
ject to any other laws than those he finds in the 
word of God.” 

“ Which he daily violates.” 

“As how?” 

“ By not doing all the good he can to his neigh¬ 
bour.” 

“ True, but in censuring him for that, I should 
condemn myself, and indeed if we wait until with¬ 
out sin ourselves, we shall never cast a stone at the 
hermit or the Shaker.” 
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FELIX DARNLEY, THE STUDENT. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

I saw her on hor lowly liior, 

No eye rained soft affection's tear, 

No kindly bund of truth and worth, 

Consigned her to hor mother earth. 

Rat heartless hinds, hor ashes laid, 

Within their last lone narrow homo i 
For her no orisons wore said, 

No tablet or proud dome 

Wore raised to tell her worth or shuttle, 

Gone anil forgotton is hor nnmo! 

In tlic winter of 1830,1 was a student at the college 

of e -, in the medical class of Professor ——. 

With this gentleman, it wns customary to single out the 
most attentive of his pupils, and onco or twice in every 
week, afford them the benofit of his private instruction. 
Among these, at the period of which I write, was Felix 
Darnley, a young and favorite student, with the pro¬ 
fessor. In person, he was tall and commanding—his 
features were correctly formed and intellectually ex¬ 
pressive—his eye was bright as the eagle’s, and his hair 
dark and glossy as the raven ’3 wing. Although a 
placid and pleasurable expression, generally, irradi¬ 
ated his faco, yet occasionally would the cloud of 
melancholy settle on it, and a deep sigh burst from his 
breast, as if some silent sorrow were its inmate. Our 
studies being of a kindred character, we were ever 
brought together, and a love of the same pursuits and 
pleasures soon cemented us in the bonds of fellowship. 
One ovoning returning from a private lecture of the 
kind professor—it was a wild and stormy hour—the 
snow fell thick and fast, the wind blew with cutting 
keenness, and the streets were completely unpeopled— 
wo wore arrested by tho voice of supplication. It came 
from a poor emaciated female, who stood trembling in 
the mouth of a darksome alley. Wo had already passed 
hor, when Felix arrested my arm, saying, “ Hold, a 
moment," and returning, placed in her hand some 
money; a loud scream followed tho act, and tho word 
Felix fell from her lips—in the next moment she had 
darted from his presonco. When I joined him, ho was 
standing transfixed to the spot, and faintly muttering to 
himself, but so inaudibly, that I could not catch the sub- 
stnnco of his speech 11 What does tins moan, 1 ehx?’ 

’ I said to him, nt tho same time taking his arm, which 
ho quickly withdrew. 

« Nothing, nothing!" ho wildly replied. “ Come, lot 
us bogono. I am faint—ill—mad ! Oh! God! 0 I 1 , 
God!" and striking his forehead with all tho force of 
frenzy, rushed from the spot. With difficulty could I 

keep pace with him, nml when, at length, wo gained 
his dwelling, ho sunk in a doep swoon upon tho thresh¬ 
old. 

Having called tho attendants, and conveyed him to 
his chamber, by degrees, he wns restored to conscious- 
nogs, but his oyo was wild and wandoring, and ho 
continued to mutter incoherent phrases, and point at 
some object which soomod to bo present to his sight. 
In a few hours he fell into a deep slumber, and con¬ 


signing him to the care of the domestics, I departed 
home. 

It was beyond a doubt that some mystery was 
attached to Felix and the unknown mendicant. Who 
could she be ? by what strange chance had he thus 
encountered her? Wns she the victim of his infidelity! 
and had Providence in its wise decrees thus singularly 
manifested his retribution towards him. Such, and a 
thousand other surmises floated through my brain as 
for some hours I lay sleepless upon my pillow, and 
when, at last, I sunk into slumber, tho squalid female 
and Felix continued to people my dreams. 

In the morning, on entering tho class room, I was 
surprized to behold him in his usual plnce dressed with 
more than ordinary care, and one of his bright and 
bland smiles playing upon his handsome countenance. 
He saluted me with friendly warmth, and thanked me 
for my attention to him on the preceding night. 

“ You, no doubt,” said he, “ thought my behavior, last 
evening, very strange, but tho truth is, tho sight of a 
female in distress always so affects mo. It is childish, 
perhaps, but I cannot help it. Tliore are nono of us mas¬ 
ters of our feelings, and I am sorry that you should 
have been mado a participator in mine." 

“ My dear Felix," I replied, “ I rejoice to hoar that 
such was only the cause. I suspected—" 

“ What?” ho quickly interrupted me,” and a wild and 
suspicious expression took place of tho glow of pleasure 
which, but a moment boforo, had lighted up his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Why,” said I, half laughing, “ I suspected that sho 
might have been some neglected beauty, and that— 

“ Nonsense, nonsense!” ho responded. “ It is a silly 
affuir altogether, but ns I have explained to you the 
cause, I trust you will bo satisfied, and not again revert 
to tho subject.” I promised him I would, and thus, for 
tho present, tho matter rested. 

Thrco months after this incident, I wns requested by 
Felix to wait upon him to the altar. Ho had wooed 

and won a beautiful and accomplished young Indy, and 
nothing seemed to prevent of his drinking of tho cup of 
happiness. Never shall I forgot the ovoning whou I 
first beheld Miss Arlington, “ tho ndmirod of all admi¬ 
rers,” as she gracefully glided into tho room, leaning 
upon the arm of hor betrothed. A more beautiful 
creature was nqvor cast in tho mould of naturo, and as 
tho person of Felix lias already been described, need 
say there walked not in this “ vale of tears ” 

. “ A lovollor pair, . 

Round which tho rosy wroath of Love cntwmoil. 

At length the morning of tho bridal arrived, bright 
and beauteous as if smiling upon their union carriage 
after carriage rolled up to tho dwelling of Mr. Arling¬ 
ton, depositing their happy burdens, ’till tho marriag4 
bell, sending its joyous tones athwart the lnndsca ^J 
gavo warning that the hour for the ceremony h 
arrived. We accordingly departed to tho church, 
whore stood the priest awaiting us. Tho sorvice com¬ 
menced—the-responses by Felix and his betrothed were 
audibly given, but thero appeared to mo a singu» r 
tromulousness in the voice of Felix, and as " crt 
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leaving the altar, of a sudden a deathly paleness spread 
over his countenance, and had I not extended to him 
my arm, he would hnvo fallen upon the floor. Having 
returned to Mr. Arlington’s, and the usual congratula¬ 
tions been paid to,“ the happy pair,” they departed on 
their marriage journey. 

On my return from the ceremony, I found that my 
prcsenco had been requested by Dr.-, nnd I im¬ 

mediately repaired to his dwelling. It was his custom, 
occasionally, in his leisure moments, to visit tho abodes 
of misery and disease, nnd administer, gratuitously, 
advice, and assistance. On these excursions, ho was 
always accompanied by two or three of his favorite pupils, 
to that they might practically benefit in their studies, 
and it was now on an errand of this nature that ho had 
vent for me. “ From tho bridal to tho grave,” it may 
bo said, was “ a strange jump,” but, nevertheless, I 
obeyed, nnd together wo departed upon our charitnblo 
mission. 

I shall not hero dilate upon all the objects of disease 
wo that morning visited, but one I cannot pass over—so 
truly affecting was her situation. After threading seve¬ 
ral narrow lanes and closes, wo stopped at a wretched 
hovel, whoso outward appearance was enough to sny 
that misery was its inmates. Tho walls wore of wood, 
but so decayed by time, that wide openings wore per¬ 
ceptible in many places—through which the “ winds of 
heaven visited the dwellers too roughly.” Tho windows 
were shattered, and in lieu of several panes of glass, 
were started rags, straw, and other tokens of wretched¬ 
ness. Tho door hung awry upon its hinges, from which 
the smoko issued in dense clouds, as well as from tho 
fissures in tho walls. The worthy doctor gently knocked, 
and an old withered hag, attired in the veriest remnants 
of poverty, appeared, and in a husky voice, bade 11 s 
enter. 

On a low bed, with scanty covering, lay a female, 
whoso features, although bearing tho impress of ap¬ 
proaching dissolution, showed that sho was yet young 
in years. Her eyes, which were sunken and glassy, at 
tho sound of visitors, flashed out with unearthly bright¬ 
ness. Her face, pale as the lily, assumed a hectic flush, 
and her thin and withered lips essayed to articulate, but 
round was denied them. Tho doctor approached the 
•ufforer, and seated himself on an old chest which stood 
*t tho head of tho bed, for but one chair was in the 
apartment, and that tho old woman had occupied her- 
•elf, the mrnnent wo hnd entered. 

II Did you obey the instructions which I left with you 
on my last visit 7” asked tho doctor. 

" To bo sure and I did!” answered tho old crono, ill 
* coarso Hibernian accent. 

"And has there boon any amelioration in lior dia* 
c wo?” continued he. 

Amelioration was a word not to bo found in hor 
vocabulary, nnd, consequently, sho could not reply. 
Sho cast a broad vacant staro upon tho doctor, who, 
poiceiving ho had gone boyond her comprehension, 
•droilly made use of Inngnngo of n less lofty character. 

" I tneaa,” said ho, 11 have there been any signs of 
improvement in her since my last visit?” 


“ Not one, and save your honor, hut I think sho won’t 
suffer a great deal longer; and, indcod, it will be n 
blessing for hor when sho is gone.” 

“ Hush!” said ho. “ While there is life there is 
hope," and I 10 took the hand of tho invalid in his own, 
ns if to comfort her, for the poor creature, although sick 
to death, was conscious of nil that was passing, nnd tho 
old hag’s unfeeling remark had caused hor to start, nnd 
tho tears to gush from hor sunken and almost sightloss 
eyes. 

“Wouldn’t tho priest bo better for her than tho 
doctor?” said tho old woman, while n fiendish smilo 
passed over her wrinkled nnd smoke-dried countenance. 

“Do you know me?” asked the kind man, wishing 
to avoid incurring any more callous remarks from tho 
old Sycorax, and placing Ins lips dose to tho young 
erenturo’s car. A pressure of his hand was hor only 
reply. 

“ Well, Emily, can I in any way be of scrvico to you 7" 
continued he. 

“ Yes, and that you can," screamed the old wretch. 
“ She is owing mo seven weeks’ board, at threo shillings 
and sixpence a wcok, and you will be doing both myself 
and the young crutur a great sarvico by handing it over.” 

“ Well, well, make yourself easy on that score,” re¬ 
plied the good Samaritan. “ I shall take care you lose 
nothing.” 

“ Tank your honor, and long life to the poor cratur. 
Will your honor take a sent.” And sho rose and proffered 
him tho solitary chair, his promise having opened tho 
wicket of hor selfish henrt. 

“ By no menus, I am well enough hero ; all that I ro- 
quost of you is to permit not Miss Emily to want for 
any comfort. You know whore I rcsider—como to mo 
at all times; in the interim hero is that will pay for 
any arrears in which sho may bo indebted to you." 

The old woman extended her long, lanky arm, and in 
her hand the good man placed two sovereigns, at the 
sight of which she showered a thousand blessings upon 
his head, and as many protestations of what sho would 
do for “tho good Miss Emily,” “ tho young Indy,” etc. 

“ You shall seo mo again in tho course of to-morrow, 
Emily," said tho doctor; “ do not rnako yourself un¬ 
happy ; you may yet recover. Good day—God bless 
you." With a strong effort sho grasped his hand nnd 
pressed it to her lips; she was nlso about to speak, hut 
the kind man prevented hor by saying, “ Hush, Emily, 
to-morrow I shall hear you; do as I desire; I am your 
friend nnd will not desert you." And gently extricating 
iris hand from her’s, together wo loft tho scene of suffer¬ 
ing and sorrow. 

Ono week from this timo Felix ami his britlo had ro* 
turned, principally that the final examination was about 
to take place when the candidates for tho medical gradu¬ 
ation should pass. With his characteristic assiduity ho 
bogan to prepare himself for the trial, and in privato as 
well as public spared no opportunity to obtain all necos- 
sury qualifications. Ono evening a group of us, among 
whom was Felix, had assembled in tho dissocting room J 
it was the last practical lesson wo were to rocoivo before 
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tho day of trial. The porter of the class had procured, 1 
as ho said, “ a fine subject," and we only awaited the 
arrival of the Professor bufore it was produced. Felix, 
who was tho pupil appointed to demonstrate on that 
evening, was busy in preparing his instruments for opera¬ 
tion. Never can that sceno be effaced from my memory. 
The room was strewed with bones, skeletons, and other 
preparations, while in the eye-sockets of several skulls 
were candles stuck, casting a Btrange and unearthly 
light. Custom had banished till feeling of sympathy, 
and the laugh and gibe went merrily around. At length 
the Professor arrived. Tho body was placed upon the 
table, and each student with his knife in hand stood 
ready to assist. 

“ Mr. Darnley,” said the Professor, “ are you ready 
to proceed 1” 

“ I am, sir,” replied Darnley; and removing tho oil¬ 
cloth which had been carefully thrown over the subject, 
he was about to plunge his knife into the body, when he 
uttered a wild, unearthly shriek, and fell senseless on 
tho floor. 

" What can this mean 7" said the professor—“ raise 
him.” Quick ns lightning wo did so, and applying some 
remedies restored him once more to reason. 

“ Tako me hence—take me hence," ho feebly uttered. 
“Touch her not—she is mins. Emily! poor Emily! do ' 
not mutilate that breast on which I have a thousand times 
reposed! Take me hence—I am dying!” and ho sunk 
e.xjmustcd into our arms and was borne from the room. 
AJcarriage having been procured, I attended him home, 
and saw him committed to tho care of his young and 
affectionate wife, but he shrunk from her presence as 
from tho glanco of a basalislc. “ Leave mo,” he said to 
her, “ for a few moments, I have some instructions to 
givo to my friend here, I shall send for you shortly." 
She fondly kissed his pallid brow, and with the tears 
streaming from her eyes, unwillingly obeyed him. 

As soon us wo wore alone, “ Crime,” said he, “ you 
pcrcoivo cannot be concealed. You have twico beheld 
my strnngo conduct, I will no longer deny tho cause of 
it. The young female whose body this evening was to 
have served for our operations, is the victim of my se¬ 
duction. She it was, on that evening when you were 
first a witness to my wildness, Bought charity at my hand. 
From tho hour thut I had betrayed her up to that night I 
had lost all trace of her, and although since I lmvo been 
untiring in my search, yot havo I been unsuccessful. Savo 
tho body, I beseech you, from the knife; let it rest in 
peace, it is the only atonoment I now can make. Pro¬ 
mise me this ere reason leaves mo, fur I feel that mad¬ 
ness is weaving hor spell about my brain.” 

“ Compose yourself," I snid, “ since you have erred, 
repentance yet.may bring you peace.” 

“ Never! never! Peace only is for mo in tho grave. 
Fly, my dear ■, for the love of heaven secure tho 
body from desecration, and consign it to the’ dust—that 
done, return and tell mo oil. • Emily!, poor blighted 
blossom! curses, curses on your sdllucer”—and he fran¬ 
tically tore his hair and wept. 

Finding that noilher cnnsolation 6r.,advico was of 
avail, I left him, and having-procured ia coffin at tho 


nearest undertaker’s had the corse placed within it 
But judge of my astonishment when I recognized the 

features to bo those of the young girl whom, with tho 
doctor, I had a fortnight before visited. My curiosity 
was aroused, and I immediately repaired to the wretched 
hovel, where from the old woman I learned that poor 
Emily had two days before been by death released from 
her sufferings. As an outcast from society, an ‘'uttfor¬ 
tunate woman," as the delicate phraseology of tho world 
terms it, she had been buried without a friend to 
w'cep a tear upon her ashes, and now from the grave 
hnd the body been torn to supply the dissecting room, 
On the following morning I suw it again committed to 
the dust. 

Of Felix what shall 1 say? Alas! his prediction wis 
truly and fearfully fulfilled. Madness did indeed claim 
him for its victim. His young and beautiful wife, who 
could not endure to behold him a maniac, died in giving 
birth to a lifeless infant, which shared tho same tomb 
with its mother. 

Felix yet lives. I saw him last summer the inmate 
of a mad-house. He did not remember me. Wrapped 
in a tattered blanket he was crouching in a corner of hii 
cold and dreary cell. Tho walls were scrawled over 
with the name of Emily, a name which the keeper told 
me was the only sound that ever passed his lips. Poor 
Felix! how dearly hast thou expiated thy error! How 
true are the words of the poet, 

“ Though the betrayer denma himself secure, 

Yet God’a revenge, though alow, ia ever aure." 
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POYNTZ’ S AUNT. 

BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 

“ Animls horn tcrlbo— non auribiu." * 

PoYNTZ nnd I were to meet at Saratoga. The begin¬ 
ning of onr intimacy, by the way, was based on a little 
secret with which I may as well preface my story. 

My name, beginning with almost the laBt letter in the 
alphabet, I snt at the tail of my division in college ; and 
this bringing mo close to one side of the Tutor’s chair, 
while a youth, by the name of Allen, finnked him on the 
other, (l wonder what has become of Allen, by the 
by ?) we were called upon, usunlly, for any little aid or 
office required by our august Holofernes. In making 
out the annual catalogue a week or two after the com¬ 
mencement of qur Freshman term, the proof sheets were 
hnnded us to correct,—Allen taking it from A to M, and 
J from M to W. We were to call upon each student to 
kuow if his name was properly spelt, nnd to get his 
prenomen, one or more, written out in full, with his 
nativity and present lodging. 

I called upon Poyntz—his name printed simply 
“ Poyntz," in tho proof-sheet. I had noticed the 
youth ns a showy, extravagantly dressed Southerner, 
with a lino face and person, but apparently either very 
reckless of common usages and observances, or very 
ignorant of them. He was in guily furnished lodgings, 
over a bookseller’s shop. 

“ I am requested to get your name in full for the col¬ 
lege catalogue, Mr. Poyntz!’’ said I, laying the paper 
before him. 

He wrote, in a most illegible fist, a word which looked 
to me like “ Imogen." 

“ I bog pardon,” said I again, "but this will probably 
be mis-read by tho printer. “ It looks like a lady's 
namo.” 

" Imogen Poyntz. is my name,” he replied, with a cold 
tone of surprize. 

II Imogen?” 

" Yes—Imogen!’’ 

" Imogen is a lady's name,” said I, smiling. 

" Look here !—the devil it is!” exclaimed Poyntz, 
jumping from his chair and coming up to me with un¬ 
feigned curiosity. “ You don’t mean to say that! 
What lady?” 

I begged his pardon for bursting into a laugh, but he 
was quite too eager for information to be offended. 

II I have rend of several ladies of that name," said I, 
11 but tho principal one in my memory at this moment, 
Is a certain Imogen, wife of Posthumus, a leading femnlo 
character in a play of Shnkspcaro’s.’’ 

Ho looked aghast at me for a moment, in perfect 
silence, admitting the conviction to his mind with evi¬ 
dently sharp reluctance. Thero woro no books in tho 
room, except bis classics, and I stopped boiow and 
borrowed a Shnkspoare of the bookseller. 

“Cymbelino!" suid be, as I gave him the volume 
open at tho play. " I have a sister by tho name of 
Cymbelino!" 


My incredulous astonishment expressed itself in s 
boyish whistle, “long drawn out," like the "linked 
sweetness” of Milton. 

“Weil! curse you, sir!” said Poyntz, “ you're hard 
to please with a name! What the devils the matter 
with ‘ Cymbeline,’ I should like to know ?" 

11 What—ns a Indy’s name ?’’ 

“ Yes, sir—as a Indy’s name i" 

" Perhaps you will just look at the dramatis yen 
sows!” said I, restraining my mirth for the result. 

“ Cvmbf.line, kino of Britain !” Poyntz held the 
book a moment in his hand after reading this astounding 
sentence, then giving it a toss into tho air, he received 
it on his toe ns it enmo down, and sent it through the 
window into the back yard. 

“ D--n Shakspeare !” ho exclaimed, next kicking 

over his arm chnir, and stalking up and down the room 
in a frenzy—" Cymbelino and Imogen!—My futher'i j 
fool, sir! And I'll get out of this curst place and go 
home nnd tell him so, sir! And, I say—if you ever put 
that down in your devilish list there, I'll cut out your 
heart, sir 1” 

But I was on the verge of hysterics by this lime, and 
Mr. Imogen Poyntz presently joined in, and wo laughed 
together, loud and long. As soon as I could recover 
my composure, I volunteered a secresy of four years, at 
least, on the subject of his name, nnd suggested to him 
the policy of resolutely refusing to furnish more thanlha 
initial letter, not only to the catalogue, bm to ait cuttoitn 
011 the subject. I recorded " I. Poyntz," on the proof 
sheet, after a careful erasure of his autograph, nnd thence¬ 
forward we went on strengthening our alliance upon (hit 
link, 'till we became inseparable friends. Ho turned 
out. a wnrm-hearted, dashing Louisianian, and his father, 
though rather loose in his rending of Shakspeare, was not 
very “ tight” in his son’s drnfts on tho Planter’s Bank, 
nnd by all I could gather, was a man of enormom 
fortune, and an exceedingly fine old fellow. As to Min 
Cymbeline, —Poyntz honored me so far as to open i 
postscript correspondence between us, nnd after a four 
years’ epistolary acquaintance, I was to meet her, no*, 
for the first time, at Saratoga. 

This trumpery circumstance has no particular bearing 
on my story, dear reader, but I should have told it fen 
in conversation, and why should paper (not etidoneA) 
stiffen onr intercourse? Besides, it has given metiiM 
to think which end of my story comes foremost. . 

11 Nothing so difficult as a boginning 
Except, porhaps, tho oml.” 

I was first on the ground—a good augury in lo« •' 
well as honor. PoyntzV party had engaged roomi.n 
were expected hourly, and Congress Hall had hull ef * 
throe cells in its vast hive unoccupied—(one oft tin 
destined for " my honey,’’ I fondly hoped.) MewW* 
I was a sealed pacquet—sight, sympathy and besH 
shut and sacred—" to bo opened on the arrive ® * 
assignee.” Lovely girls them were, nnd p!® nl J 
vehicles to their acquaintance, and twilight sod mul 
conspired, ns they always do, " to egg on thut am* 10 
proneness,” so dreaded by Saint Anthony, 11 
scorned to moot Miss Cymbelino Poyntz, h» vin S w “ 
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lolct) myself in her absence ; and I flattered myself that 
when she should draw the cork of my reserve, the effer- 
vp,pence so pithily pent within, would “ ascend me to 
the brain" of my friend's fair sister, “ and there dry me 
up the crude vapors” of previous flirtation, which might 
“there inhabit.” So I passed the time in bribing the 
lervants, Bnd getting ready a few impromptu sonnets— 
indispensable preparations, both, for a campaign at 
Saratoga. 

As I said before, it was my advantage to be first on 
the ground. Thnt serenity of mien usually monopolized 
by the ladies—(it bring their province to receive,)—that 
acquaintance with the geography of doors, and favorable 
lights,and things to be stumbled over—that captivating 
familiarity with bell-pulls, servants’ names, probability 
and nature of interruptions, etc., etc.,—all the important 
entrenchments of the besieged, in short, had fnllen for 
once to the besieger. The gritty rigidity of the dust of 
travel was not in my amarnnthine curls, (though, of 
courae, it would have been of no consequence if it were,) 
—“the shining rose bred by the amorous sun,” was not 
on the tip of my nose—the jolted blushes, unseated from 


jlglad or sorry, and as there was no ball that night, we 
[joined the crowded prflmenade around the spring and 
|jthrough the long isle of the portico—mutually anxious 
to plense, probably, though the effort to blend the Cym- 
beline of my fancy with this sun-burnt mid uncomfortuble 
young Indy, threw upon my side, doubtless, any littlo 
tedium thnt existed between us. 

It was getting toward ten o’clock, and I was reco- 
jvering a little from my first disappointment—(for, after 
jail, your friend’s only sister, with very fino eyes and a 
| very lurge fortune, even though her voice be wooden and 
| her style untidy, is not of the clas9 of evils unmitigated 
j by hope,)—I say I was beginning to carry Miss Poyntz’s 
i arm a little closer to the organs of life, when my friend 
| tapped me on the shoulder from behind, and begged mo 
j to stop at the window of the small drawing-room on the 
! right. 

“ My Aunt, Mrs. St. Helens, has come down stairs 
for a few minutes, and I must present you," said Poyntz. 
“ And, I say, make your best how, my good fellow, for 
she has travelled all over the world, and knows a man 
when she sees him.” 


the cheeks by corduroy and mud-holes, were not in my 
forehead, (attempting to get back over the nearest 
bridge,)—/ was not in need of cold crcum and lavender 
—/was cool 1 

It was a very warm afternoon when Miss Poynlz 
came to tea—her first appearance to my naked eye, 

though 1 hnd been presented to her through a green veil 
s few hours before, nnd, with the eye of fancy had seen, 
truth to say, quite a different style of person. Wbal her 
complexion would be, when it came to be properly dis¬ 
tributed, I could form but a vague idea. Her eyes 
were fine—yes, (now I think them over,) particularly 
fine—of a sort of warm velvet, with a silk fringe; the 
velvet lustrous, the silk not; but when she looked at 


This sounded formidable. I projected my bow on 
jibe stiflest known model, and mndo a hasty mental 
: milline of stop-gaps nnd other aids of conversation sulfi- 
Icient to carry me through the first five minutes, und tho 
i next moment I felt ns if I had known Mrs. St. Holens 
|for years! She spoke ns we approached her. So gentle, 

! so sweet, so winning and kind a tone bud never before 

;betrayed to me that there was a possago to the heart 
through tho ear. I released myself from Miss Poyntz 
instinctively, nnd leaned ngninst tho blind window. 
There was no light in tho drawing-room, and, by the 
broken lustre of the lump half hidden in tho evergreens 
of the collonade, I could only distinguish thnt the lady 
sitting within was tall and slender, dressed in widow's 


you, and meant any thing by it, those dark eyes lay 
brow) npntt you, like tho flat of a hand—close—confiding 
—as if the had the power of removing the intervening 
air, and you were os good as plump up to her, 'till she 
chore to look away. Such eyes, with enough to back 
them, would scarcely, in the common courae of Provi¬ 
dence, be let loose on a world of nrsenic and razors; 
but Mitt Poyntz fortunately had her little abatements. 
Not to be too particular, her voice was one. She talked 
animally—like a negro. That softness which fulls 
through the voices of those who think, like dew through 
the sunset air—that sentiment which mnkes a tone seem 
deep-down and gentle—that delicious variation from 
contralto to soprano, which every highly educated 
'voman practises instinctively in following the range of 
her own thoughts nnd feelings—nil this was wanting, 
painfully wanting to the unconscious Cymbeline! I say 
Unconscious—for she thought she saw herself aa she 
appeared to others, when she looked in the glass!! 
Wel|. a -doy! Wcll-n-duy! 

Poyntz was a guy man, less fraternal in the disposal 
( fbi» flaio thun in any thing else, and ha found ocoupa- 
>'on more to his taste than responding to his sister’s 
Jeremiads on the peeling of her nose and chin. Of 
tourae, I was “ too happy” to monopolize Miss Poyntz, 


weeds, and singularly composed und grncoful in hor 
motions. What her age might bo, I could form no 
opinion by tho eye, but from some allusions in her con- 
> vernation, she must have passed the hey-day of life, nnd 
had censed to consider herself an object of attraction. 
She hud come to the Springs but. to chaperon her niece, 
and must perform even that office imperfectly, for tho 
heat overpowered hor in the day-time, and she could 
only endure the fatigue of dress nnd society after tho 
sotting in of tho twilight’s coolne»*. This hint given, I 
inwnrdly foresaw that in my Saratoga devotions, there 
would, at lenst, be no short-comings of vespers! 

I hnve not mentioned that Poyntz introduced mo to 
Mrs. St. Helens. I do not remember that he did. 
She addressed me by name, with sotno remark imme¬ 
diately on our approach, and, that evening, nnd tyhen- 
ever I had tho happinost of conversing with her after¬ 
wards, she seemed to have informed herself, through 
Poyntz, of my qualities and diameter, nnd to have set 
aside, on her own part, all barriers between acquaintance 
and friendship. The case and directness of her alien 
lion to all that passed—tho simplicity nnd exquisite truth 
of ail tho snid—the subdued and hnlf mournful play¬ 
fulness of her views of life—her just nnd kind notice of 
every thing said to her—her earnest posture when she 
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listened—her grace—her high breeding—all these were 
parts and features of a fascination to me irresistible,—a 
fascination I remember even now, like the scar of a chain 
—remember, indeed, with a most passionate longing to 
see once more this charming woman of sixty! 

‘‘Sixty?’’ 

“ Yes, madam !— sixty.” 

Mrs. St. Helens had been three years a widow. 
Her husband was a man of fortune in delicate health, 
and she had passed most of her married life in the bland 
latitudes of the Mediterranean. She had seen just 
enough, for a lesson, of every kind of society on the 
books of the recording angel, and nobody could now 
approach her whom she could not, at once, understand 
and indulge. She had been a very beautiful woman, 
/thought her a very beautiful woman still. Her features 
were regular, and the lower part of her face some¬ 
what of the Napoleonic mould-firm and sweet. Her 
lips had gained in refinement what they had lost in 
fulness, and, if there were marks upon her forehead, 
they looked more like the tender imprint of Borrow 
than the hard notchings of lime. But her eyes were 
still full—full of suffused lustre—open and prodigal of 
their dear light as stars in heaven — without contraction 
'—•without denial —without any of that Parthian diflOp* 
proval so often tnrned backward upon the young and 
joyous by the old nnd unsatisfied. The lids of those 
soft eyes still drooped slowly before a look of affection, 
as if shutting it into the heart—the tears still sprung 
easily within them, and moistened the durk orbs with¬ 
out flowing. She hud no more grown old than an 
angel doing penance for a human life in a mortal frame. 
Yet the hair putted, and put away beneath her widow’s 
cap, was grey. 

That I took no pnins to make an acquaintance out 
of Poyntz’a party—that I played wall-flower nt the balls 
■—that I lost my vivacity, and abandoned myself to un¬ 
precedented moping—that I bpgged to share with Miss 
Poyntz her morning readings to her aunt—that I let 
slip some contempt nt the irresponsible unripeness of a 
boy of twenty, und some bit tor mournings over the irre¬ 
vocable progression of female destinies—these signs, 
nnd some inquiries I made as to the effect of a Louisi¬ 
ana winter on complaints of the chest, accompanied— 
(the inquiries)—with a very original amateur cough— 

I sny nil these symptoms, and more, were set down by 
Miss Foynlz ns demonstrations toward her hund and | 
sugar land—the sod pnrts litken for the diffidence of 
poverty in wooing wealth, and the wholo together con¬ 
sidered worthy of nil acceptation ! 

X was, or course, in a most fulso position towards 
Mrs. St. Helens. My feelings in her presence were 
those of on admiration so passionate, that deference and 
respect seemed like harriers long ngo passed—so pas¬ 
sionate, that it seemed to me the very fever in my sup¬ 
pressed breach, and tho aching earnestness of my gnze 
would break ? into utterance with my lips shut. I lis¬ 
tened to her with breathless delight. I spoke to her 
with that tone which, in her knowledge of life and love, 
she could not have misunderstood—the tone in which 
fhe heart Beems to take up the function of the voice, 


and echo from its own chambers in melody strnngp 
even to the ears of' the speaker. I talked of love—of 
devotion begun in reverence—of a world to be disre¬ 
garded, nnd of my scorn for the narrow limitations of 
the herd—of loveliness ripened nnd deepenrd, and 
graces chastened and made angelic by time and sorrow. 

I could not speak of age. I dared not hint at a com- 
pnrison of her years with mine. I could not—I, a youth 
of twenty—sny to a woman of sixty, “ I lnvo you, nnd 
live but to ndore you!" But it was in my veins like 
fire. 

My spirits were like extinguished embers when I 
was absent from Mrs. Si. Helens, but Miss Poyntz, 
like some others of her sex, called it conversation to 
talk exclusively of herself. I promenaded nnd drove 
and ant. for hours with the pinntntion-bred belle, nnd 
though my eyes weto on the ground, nnd my ears filled 
nnd spell-bound with the remembered rustling of that 
mourning dress, I wns complimented for my ngreenhle 
powers, and wns evidently careering under full snil to 
the hnven of Miss Pnyntz’s favor. How much of this 
involuntary success I owed to Pnyntz’s trumpeting be¬ 
hind the scenes, and how much to such of the nrtillery 
of love os u found mark the archer little meant,” would 
bo difficult to prove, without the witnesses confronted 
in court, but, with all my innocence, nnd through nil my 
perturbations, I could not but see this unsought prize, 
coming 

“ Like a thunder-cloud against tho wind 
nnd I dreaded the bursting uf the storm. Well I might, 
indeed, for the bolt would, of course, reach mo through 
my conductor! 

Born east of the Hudson, I wns, of course, open to 
impression from a quarter in which Patrimony nnd 
Matrimony wero convertible terms. I thought of Mist 
Cymbelino Poyntz. I speculated on the probabilities 
of assimilation by tho “ use which breeds a habit in a 
mnn—(her voice becoming softer, nnd my enrs harder, 
'till they could meet without jarring)—I recalled to 
mind the Turkish art of fattening femnles on rice and 
silence, nnd the French succedanea for shnpe nnd com- 
| plexion i I dwelt on the chnrms of friendship, nnd the 
luxuries of a southern clime; I imaged to myself, in 
short, every possible alleviation to a union with Miss 
Poyntz, except that only, which, under the circumsian- 
ces, would seem to be tho most obvious. It never 
occurred to me that the future society of Mrs. St. 
Helens—(myself, the while, in the virtuous possession 
of Miss Poyntz)—presented the slightest possible 
attraction. On tho contrary, the waters at the chin of 
Tantalus, etc., etc., etc. 

Hnving made up my mind thnt I could never nvnil 
myself of my friend Imogen’s generous design in 
behalf, I thought it highly important that both ho on 
his sister should bo spared any farther expemlitu r< ’ 0 
thought and feeling on my account—yet how to commit 
nicate with him on the subject? Neither lie notsis 
stood committed to mo by a single syllohle, on K 
seemed as presuming to name tho matter as it 
unfair to leave tho matter in mystery! My bend fan 1 
ached whilo I pondered on^the dilomma. 
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And, all this time, did or did not Mrs. St. Helens 
know that I loved her ? What should make her insen- 
ilble, now, to the language she had all her life been 
learning to interpret ? How, with every mental faculty 
nndimmed, should she bo dull to the love-burlhened 
accent of the voice, to the adoring gaze, to the palpable 
atmosphere of worship which I breathed around her? 
With her grace of motion still pre-eminently and nicely 
delicate, with her senses unimpaired, and alive to all 
the most subtle refinements of life and art, with eyes 
still kindling, lips still quick and mobile as the aspen, 
form still swelling with the roundness of statuary—was 
she—could she he, on the other hand, dead, herself, to 
the tend mess of pnssion ? 

The second Monday nfter the arrival of the Poyntzes, 
turned out a very bracing morning, with n north wind, 
and while stooping over my portmanteau for n pair of 
half-season pantaloons, I felt my mercury ascend to the j 
intrepid point. Before that day was over, I inwardly 
vowed the tri-forked cloud that lowered between me and 
the Poyntz pnrly, should vanish, nr“ belch its thunder." 

I dressed with the instinctive energy of high resolve, 
and went to breakfast so strapped up and braced down, 
that, if my suspenders had given wny when I look my 

peat nt the broakfast tablo, I should probably havo been 

found by the coroner in the third story. There must 
have been something of it in my voice, for when I asked 
fur “green tea, strong," the waiter served mo with the 
crisp alacrity of a torpedo. 

The Indies were both breakfasting in their rooms. 
"Come up to my den, and smoko a segar,” said 
Poyntz, as he rose from table; “ the cold weather has 
frightened my aunt, and we are off nt twelve for some 
town with fire-places. Ask for your bill as you pass tbc 
bar!” 

By that Inst clause, it was clear that I was now con¬ 
sidered one of the party, and expected to join them in 
ti, |jr fl't to Albany. This was, at least, a nail to bang 
• presumption upon, and my difficulties began to look 
less appalling, I carved my opening speech out. of a 
little surprize on this point, and so with my lance in 
rett, mounted the staircase in confident spirits for the 
encounter. 

Puyntz's room adjoined his sister’s, and Mrs. St. 
Helens was lodged directly opposite in a bed-room 
attached to n small parlor. In that small parlor, I 
determined I would nsk for private interviews with the 
ladies severally, and make a clean breast or die. First, 
however, cleuring all up with my friend, Imogen, though 
that beginning might result in a skirmish of umbrellu 
and hoot-jnek. 

I knocked at the door. 

A chair upset, und the rustling of a petticoat in (light, 
™y audible sounds through the ventilator above, be- 
,f ayed the sudden retreat of Miss Poyntz into her 
°wn room—communicating by an inner door with her 
brother's. 

"Come in !" he cried out, after a moment's pnuse. 
'"Poyntz!" said I, quite off-hand, as "if it hod just 
occurred to mo, "what's that you said just now about 
•siting for my.bill ? DUJj^pu mean—did you mean "— 


and here I foundered suddenly, for I saw that Miss 
Poyntz’s door was not quite closed. 

“ Why, I thought, as I hit my segnr,” said Pnvntz, 
" that I might ns well give a check for it all, while I 
was about it—so it’s paid with ours, und you needn’t 
bother yourself. Of course it’s all one,” he added very 
insignificantly. 

“ Paid I" cried I, recovering my voice with surprize, 
“ paid my bill! The devil you soy !” 

I paused a moment. 

“Poyntz!” I began ngain, in a lower tone, “towards 
one of your furnily I have feelings of which you are as 
little aware as yon seem to bo of my position towards 
another— and, Poyntz—” 

“Tut!” ho exclnimed, “ don’t be a goose, man!— 
have I eyes in my head ? and as to your position to me, 
why, it’ll be altered so soon, that it’s not worth while 
to bo punctilious! Pay me out of 'Lina’s first pin- 
money, my good fellow—shall he, ’Lina? Come in 
and see this pink of modesty !” 

“ Poyntz !—for God’s snke !—Poyntz !” I cried. 

But before I could seize hold of him, or interposo a 
word, he had passed into his sister’s room, and drawn 
her by the hand to the threshold. She stood a single 
moment, bending on mo a glowing gaze from her dark 

pyes, and then flinging off her brother's hand, to my 
unutterable dismay, she ran and (lung her arms around 
my neck! 

« * « 4 « « 

Well, I am flesh and blood ! I did —feeling that 
warm cheek against my own, and wholly unaccustomed 
to such electrical contact—I did impress on the cheek 
of Miss Poyntz, a salute of which I can give no definite 
description. I cannot sny it wns disagreeable. I fear 
I did not express in my behavior through the whole of 
this unexpected crisis, that revulsion of sensibilities 
expected of a gentleman who is embraced against his 
wish. The current of events was too strong for mo. I 
packed my trunk, and rode in silence by the side of 
Miss Poyntz to Albany. 

We arrived a little after dork, and I pleaded illness, 
and went to my room with pen, ink, and candles. I 
sat down, and wrote to Poyntz ’till near morning— 
explaining the wholo mystery to him—my pnssion for 
Mrs. St. Helens, and my unhappy disinclination to 
avail myself of tlio matrimonial honor he had proposed 
for me. I apologized—thanked him—enclosed him the 
nmnunt ho had paid for me—and then cnlling up the 
porter, left my letter in the Poyntz’s pnrlor, end went 
down immediately to the morning bout, got Into n berth, 
and wont to sleep. 

I never got an nnswer from Poyntz, and I didn’t care 
to “hear from him," to tell the truth—hut I thould 
like to know whnt become of Mrs. St. Helens !’ 
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ued to grow worse, aud became entirely repro 
bate, unless God, in answer to a mother's prayers 
interposed and saved him from ruin. 

A Teacher. 


Written for the Youth's Companion . 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.—No. 5. 

Did any of my young friends, ever know chil¬ 
dren so disobedient and bad that their parents 
did not know what to do with them! ' I have 
known many such, and have often thought that if 
they trained them up in the'way in which they 
should go, they would have less trouble. .Some 
parents who have vile children send them Ip sea, 
hoping thereby to sober them, and make , them 
more steady. They do not know, that when 
they send them off to become sailors, what wick¬ 
ed companions they almost always find, and how 
much worse they generally become themslves. 
Or, if they know the evil influence to which they 
will be exposed, they hope that their children will 
not be made worse by it; but they are always 
mistaken to their sorrow, in the end ; and such 
parents had better keep their children at home, 
and by a proper training- and by seeking the 
blessing of God, upon their efforts, they may be 
certain of a better result. 

Oftentimes children, too, become dissatisfied 
with their homes. They feel uneasy under re¬ 
straint, and think that no others are so hardly 
dealt with as themselves ; and young boys often 
form a purpose of running away and going to sea. 
Now let me say to them that it would be much 
better for their good, to remain at home. Sev¬ 
eral years ago I became acquainted with a young 
lud who suffered much by such folly. He was 
not over fifteen I should think, and was the son 
of respectable parents. His mother was n pro¬ 
fessing Christian, and I trust often remembered 
her William, for such was his name, before a 
prayer hearing God. He attended the Sabbath 
School, as well as that of the week day, and 
ought to have been contented in his situation, 
and grateful to his parents for their care of him. 

But he was not. He wished for something 
different from what he had. He wished to go to 
sea; and his parents at length consented and found 
him a berth on board a vessel bound for the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean.. He was absent a lohg time, at first 
sailing in a trading vessel, afterwards in a whale 
ship; and when he arrived in port on his return, 
he found himself entirely destitute. He had, in 
various ways used up his wages, and had no 
decent clothing to visit, his friends, and moreover 
had no money with which to buy some, nor even 
to pay his passage in the stage in order to get 
home. But bis entire loss of time and perfect 
destitution, were by no means the only evils he 
experienced by his voyage. He had become 
quite abandoned. He disregarded the Sabbath, 
treated with scorn everything serious, and was 
most grossly profane. He exceeded every one 
on board ship in blaspheming the name of his 
Maker; and it seemed that it would have been 
well had he never been born. 

What do you, young friends think he did, 
poor and wicked as he was! • He ought like the 
prodigal in Scripture, to have returned to his fa¬ 
ther, confessed his unworthiness, and sought his 
forgiveness and favor; but he did not. He was 
too proud. He engaged directly on board an¬ 
other whale ship, and sailed on another cruize. 

What afterward became of him I never heard, 
but from his progress in sin, fear that he contin- 
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ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


REDEMPTION THROUGH RUIN. 

“ Hu ihatiiu 

On high in hit calm glory, will 
Forgive ihe lore bii children bear 
Each oilier; Tor its close i« dim 

With lean that bring the wrong soul back lo him.”— Hemani, 

It had been a little damp and cloudy in the early morn¬ 
ing, but as I turned my horse aside from the main road, and 
entered the rich valley in which the village of Wilton is 
situated, the light mists rolled away together, and all the 
glory of the spring descended from the skies. The change 
was almost like magic, and the senses were confused and 
dazzled by the virgin splendors that gleamed around and 
from above. On each side of the lane that I had struck 
into, there were groves of various young trees and vines, 
whose different hues of green, having been moistened by 
the mists, now glowed and glittered in all the luxuriance 
of the most vivid life; and the exquisite soft blue of the 
sky, seen in glimpses through the delicate thin foliage, ap¬ 
peared so near that it almost seemed to lie upon the tree- 
lops, and bring down the heavens to exalt the earth. The 
rich boscage, animated by tints which did not look of 
worldly origin, seemed blended and interfused with the 
radiance of the celestial canopy; as if the sacred river 
of ethereal blue essence which (lows with noiseless cur¬ 
rent so far on high, had been turned down over the 
earth to refresh its barrenness once more with teeming 
life. The effect to the eye was as if a colorless, translucent 
drapery was flung from the central arch, over the whole 
expanse of the vault above and the plain around, through 
which every thing was seen as if glazed and glorified. 
This, and the frequent songs of birds, and the animated 
lowing of the cattle, gave me the impression of entering a 
happy valley, where the pulse of existence, both animate 
and inanimate, was beating with a deeper throb of power 
atid hope, and where mortality was charged with some¬ 
thing of divine energy and joy. The spring is indeed a sea¬ 
son of enchantment: as we behold the rallying gush of na¬ 
ture's deathless force, and mingle our feelings with the 
flush of her triumph, the circle of long years seems to be 
rolled back for us, and the spirit of youth once more rushes 
through our veins. The conscious might and crowd of 
pressing passions, which set us once to flare every thing, 
and made us feel as we were masters of the earth, is re¬ 
newed within us; that sky which once was given to our 
hope, bends over us again, and the scene of fairy affluence 
which sprang beneath every step, is again under our feet. 
As that momentary fascination passes away from our cool¬ 
ing blood, how mournful is the reflection, that, whatever 
time and the world may give us, they bring nothing that 
is comparable to what they take away. 

Asl'came near the village of Wilton, one of the pret¬ 
tiest I have ever seen in this country, I was struck with the 
appearance of a very neat plain residence, surrounded by 
trees and connected with extensive grounds, on the remote 
edge of which was a number of small cottages. I stopped 
a little boy who was flying a kite, and asked who was the 
occupant of that house. 

" That is where Mr. Granville lives,” said he. 

" And these cottages belong to his estate, I suppose ?” 

"Yes, sir, and all those, and those too,” pointing to 
ranges of small houses in two or three different directions. 

" Ah, ah!—Mr. Granville must have a very comfortable 
rent-roll,” said I. 

"He lets people live there without paying rent,” said 
the boy; " he does it out of charity.” 

" Indeed! he is a good man is Mr. Granville, and of a 
temper that is something rare in these days.” 

I rode on till I came in front of the village church, an 
old-fashioned and rude but venerable and interesting pile, 
whose low projecting roof spoke of antique solidity, and 
whose brown spotted walls were unconscious of any paint¬ 
brush but those of time and the winter tempest. There is 
always something characteristic and curious in these rural 


churches, and as the gate and door were open, I dismount¬ 
ed and went in. The interior had been undergoing exten¬ 
sive repairs, which I was glad to see were done with so 
much taste as not to interfere with the antique and simple 
character of the structure. The sexton, an old Englishman, 
was engaged in dusting the pulpit-cushions; and seeing me 
take off my hat as I entered, he made an approbatory bow 
to me, as much as to say, " I see, sir, that you know how 
to behave yourself in a church;” and came forward to do 
the honors of the place. I paid him some compliments 
upon the beauty of his church, and elegance of the repairs. 

"Yes, sir,” said he, "I think they are very neat and 
proper. They are done at the expense of Mr. Granville, sir. 
He gave the new organ, sir: forty stops, sir; Briggs, 
Briggs and Company, 'Igh ’Olbom, London. And he has 
just presented a new Oxford Bible. Will you look at the 
Bible, sir ? or perhaps you would like to touch the organ, 
sir;” and he began to jumble the bunch of keys which lie 
held. 

" Much obliged to you; I dare say it is all very fine, but 
I have not time to stay. But allow me to ask you the first 
name of this Sir. Granville ?” for it was a name I had once 
been acquainted with. 

" Augustus Granville, Esquire,” replied the sexton; " but 
I am thinking, sir, if it was in the old country, he would 
be the Honorable Augustus Granville. Perhaps you are 
from the old country yourself, sir ?” | 

" No,” said I, " no;” and giving him a fee, I retreated 
towards my house. 

Augustus Granville! how familiar was that name to my 
ears, yet flow strangely it sounded in connection with such 
a character as had just now been presented to my mind 1 
Augustus Granville was my most intimate friend at col¬ 
lege ; the most able and ambitious man of his time; full 
of pride and haughty passion; and if there were any heart 
in the world to which religion was an impossibility, I 
should have said it was this man’s. At the end of our col¬ 
lege term we parted; I, to travel for some years in Europe; 
he, to devote himself to the bar and politics: and I augured 
confidently of his future power and distinction. The inter¬ 
ests of the world soon break up the ties of youthful friend¬ 
ship; on mv return I did not meet with Granville, nor 
hear of him: I made but little inquiry after him, and con¬ 
cluded that he was gone to the west, or was dead. Could 
this be the same person ? I asked some questions at the 
inn where I stopped, which satisfied me that it was. My 
curiosity was raised: I sent my card to his house, with a 
message that I would follow it in a few minutes. I walked 
through the village to take it;hasty view of it, and then set 
out to pay him a visit; much wondering as I went, by what 
process of transformation his nature had become so much 
changed, and the current turned so strangely aside. When 
I announced my name at the door, the servant—I found 
that his establishment consisted of but one other, a female 
—admitted me, and said his master was expecting me. 
Every thing around the house and within it was very 
plain and unexpensive, but neat and agreeable. When I 
saw the tall and noble figure of Granville coming towards 
me, though more than twenty years had passed over him 
since we had met, I had no difficulty in recognizing my old 
and valued friend. 

"I’m truly delighted to see you,” said he, pressing my 
hand within both of his; " how well you are looking! You 
are very good in coming to see me in my hermitage. Walk 
into the library; we must talk over old times;” and he put 
his arm round my neck and led me along. 

The library was the only fine room in the house, and it 
was characteristic of the man. Granville had always been 
regarded among us as possessed of very’ superior intellect, 
and fond of grave research. A glance at the character of 
the books that were ranged on his shelves assured me that 
his taste and habits in that respect had been unchanged. 
A number of written papers were lying on his table, and he 
seemed to have been engaged in writing when interrupted 
by my arrival. The windows of the room extended to the 


ground, and around each of them were great quantities of 
roses, geraniums, and the simpler sorts of flowers, in pots 
and boxes. 

I approached the window, and commended their beauty. 

"In this solitude of mine,” said he, " where I find little 
society of my fellows, I make myself friends of these mute 
and engaging creatures. To your eye they look like a con¬ 
fused crowd; but to tnc each plant is individual; I have 
watched them all from their first shoots, for I am my own 
gardener; I know the history and little adventures of their 
lives; each has a separate character and interest; each is 
a friend with a different aspect and disposition. I find a 
wholesome morality, as well as pleasure, in contemplating 
them. Their silent, humble charms and calm decay, teach 
me that a life that is innocent and bountiful may look on 
death without dismay.” 

I did not conceal the curiosity which I felt to know 
something of his life. After some further conversation, he 
consented to give me a narrative of liis experience since 
we had been separated; and began as follows. 

The happiest and most vivid feeling that I remember 
ever to have had, was that which kindled in my bosom as 
I turned my back finally on the college, where I had pass¬ 
ed three comfortless years, and felt that I was at last a 
man. The only person with whom I fell any regret at part¬ 
ing, was yourself, who was then going in a different direc¬ 
tion; but that regret gave force to the resolution that when 
we met again there should be something of pride in the 
grasp that I would give you. A number of the class were 
going the same way with tnyself, but I turned aside from 
them, and threw myself into a separate vehicle; for I had 
many thoughts and passions to commune with, which 
these could not sympathise ill, and I wished nut to be 
fretted by their corporeal presence. You know I was look¬ 
ed upon as rather an eccentric, savage person, not without 
talent; I was, as to age, somewhat in advance of my 
class, and my feelings and faculties had both been develop¬ 
ed unusually early, so that during the last year of my resi¬ 
dence there, I felt like a bird that had been full-fledged in 
a caged nest, and was beating its wings impatiently against 
the barriers that confined it. Now a temper long restrained 
and purposeless, rushed (brill freely, and with power into 
the future, as the gier-eagle soars aloft from his mountain 
nest, and finds all the new scenes he gazes on rapturously 
familiar to his instincts. The earnest arena of the world 
lay before me, and I panted to be mingled with its con¬ 
tests. My spirit was hungry for the toils, and interests, 
and glories of life. I longed to slake the fervors of my 
soul in that sea of agitations. I possessed by nature mi 
ardent fancy and quick sensibilities; a disposition prone to 
be captivated by the wild, the grand, the extraordinary. 
My imagination had been familiarized with the highest 
and strongest flights of poetry, and had revelled in those 
past scenes of war and diplomacy in Europe whose histo¬ 
ry' rises to the interest of a splendid drama, and whose 
actors tower into demigods. Life, therefore, seemed to me 
a magnificent romance. At the same time, a close and 
thorough exercise in mathematics—our favorite science, 
you remember—had given me a keen, precise, logical cast 
of intellect, and developed a taste for the stern, practical 
business of professional research. Hitherto, my energies, 
without an object, had preyed upon themselves; I coveted 
labor, difficulties, a field for vehement exertion. That was 
now expanded before me. It was a fine clear day', I re¬ 
member, when I drove rapidly to the city; and I was, all 
the way', under intense, but curbed and rational excitement. 
My being was occupied by a devouring ambition. Anxious 
always to unsphere from my nature all the powers that 
were in it, and to feel the full tide of passion in my soul, I 
never suffered systems of religion, or morality, or duty, to 
trench on this broad flow of fervent emotion. I had just so 
much principle as was consistent with a determination to 
be great at all hazards, to be famous by any reputable 
means. 
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You know that I was looking to the bar, and through 
the bar to politics. The mere reputation of legal eminence 
I held in perfect contempt; but I valued the discipline oi 
the bar as the besL education of the mind and temper for 
every other exercise; believing that a lawyer can swim in 
any water. And I thought that a man who should attain a 
first-rate distinction as a barrister, and should step from 
that position to some elevated platform of the political 
structure, would have great advantages over regular politi¬ 
cians, and would escape the wretched drudgery that at¬ 
tends the lower walks of public life. I therefore set myself 
mainly to a preparation for the bar; having my eye, never¬ 
theless, keenly fixed on the remoter purposes which I con¬ 
templated, and my attention given to the accomplishments 
that tended to fit me for it. Among these the foremost was 
oratory; which I then held, and still firmly hold, to be, in 
its highest and most effective kinds, wholly an acquired 
art, within the reach of any one who will take pains to at¬ 
tain it. I dedicated much time, also, to the philosophy of 
history, studying the operations of great principles, and 
the workings of man’s nature, when they act and are acted 
on in masses: and the science of politics arc set forth in 
the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus and Bacon, and illus¬ 
trated still more instructively by the practice of the great 
men who occupy the annals of every nation. I thought 
that one who should bring the results of a learned philoso¬ 
phy to bear on the practical questions that are presented 
in this country, would have a signal superiority over unin¬ 
structed though able men. Thus I occupied myself, living 
much alone, and finding my ardor increase as I neared the 
field where it was to spend itself. 

One fine spring morning, after I had been admitted to 
the bar, I was walking along in luxurious enjoyment ol 
the delicious influences of the air and sky, which were 
balm to the body and rapture to the mind. My attention 
was attracted by some pots of flowers standing in front of 
a public building, and entering the room I found a long 
range of elegant flowers that were presently to be sold. X 
have always taken great delight in flowers, and having no¬ 
thing to do that morning, and being thrown by the season 
into a holiday humor, I passed round the line examining 
the beauty of the various blossoms. My eye was soon 
caught by the appearance of a young lady of singularly 
striking and lovely countenance, whose gaze I observed 
was fixed on me, and followed me from time to time as I 
walked on. I never saw features of finer delicacy, or more 
brilliant expression; there was indeed something morbid 
in the dark and glowing fire uf her large and lustrous eyes. 
She was rather below the middle height, but the loftiness 
of her lineaments, and the emphatic flush of her glance, 
which seemed bom for command, made her presence won¬ 
derfully impressive. The animated attitude, the proud 
crectness of her neck, the short and thin curling lip, the 
fineness of all her features, showed her a being compact of 
lively passions: while none could look on that eloquent, 
majestic brow and searching eye, without beholding the 
throne of an intellect impatient of common-place. There 
was also an aspect of good sense, ladylike case, and digni¬ 
fied and courteous confidence, that indicated a frank, affa¬ 
ble, unreserved temper. There were but three or four 
other persons in the room.and they were at the other end; 

I presently found myself standing beside this lady, with a 
flower of remarkable appearance between us, at which we 
were both gazing. Our eyes met once or twice, and there 
was something in her high-bred refined manner that so 
much encouraged me, that I made a remark to her about 
the exceeding elegance and interest of the bud we were 
examining. 

" Yes,” said she, twisting off a leaf impatiently; " a wo¬ 
man may occupy herself with such tliiugs, for she has no¬ 
thing better to do; but a man has such splendid objects 
open to his desires, that he ought not to he interested in 
such toys.” 

This was spoken in a soft but ardent tone, which seemed 
designed to shame the sentiment I had expressed. Surpris¬ 
ed by her reply, I looked at her face; it was kindled with 
mingled kindness and disdain, and an expression of fine 
ambitiousness. Not prepared for that originality and no¬ 
bleness of character which I afterwards found in her, 

I misunderstood her meaning, and replied by a personal 
compliment. 

" Ay, but when the admiration of a beautiful woman,” 
said I, bending towards her," is joined with tile love of a 
flower, it gives more of dignity to the feeling.” 

The expression of her face changed at once to disappoint¬ 
ment, and something of pain. 

"That is not what I meant,” said she; "ram alwavs 
getting myself into trouble.” 


I saw my error; it was impossible to mistake her feel¬ 
ing: I hastened to correct my fault. 

" Nay, it shall never be said that a confidence reposed in 
me has been abused. I beg your pardon for my imperti¬ 
nence: I will not offend again. I feel how highly you 
honor me by permitting this conversation. I appreciate the 
justness and force of your remark. No man feels more 
keenly than myself the degrading paltriness of our com¬ 
mon pleasures and pursuits." 

" Oh, I know it,” said she passionately, her eye lighting 
up with pride and gratification; " I know it, by your coun¬ 
tenance, your brow, your glance.” 

I looked more carefully at the face of this singular and 
interesting person, and I thought I perceived a likeness to 
an eminent counsellor whom I was acquainted with, a 
man of high station and great twealth. 

• " The labors of Augustus Granville,” said I, “ will be 
pursued with yet keener ardor, since he knows that a dar¬ 
ing aim is not disapproved of by some. I believe I am not 
mistaken in supposing that I speak to Miss Somers.” 

She gave a slight courtesy of assent. She of course 
I knew all about my family, as X did of hers, though we had 
never met before. From that moment, without farther 
introduction, we were as well acquainted, and as full of 
mutual confidence, as if we had been life-long friends. 
There are some persons who, as Bacon says of Ferdinand 
and Henry, "understand one another at half a glance,” 

" I am delighted by your encouragement,” said I; " for 
I am made up of boundless ambition. I am infinitely weari¬ 
ed and disgusted by the stupidity of our common life. My 
soul can live only on the sounds of fame, and the sights of 
triumph. I must win them or die. But I had not thought 
that any other felt as I do.” 

" Oh ! that is noble,” said she. " Go on, go on. Yes, 
every body will admire such sentiments.” 

We continued to converse in this way in imperfect and 
fragmentary utterances of feeling as two persons who have 
within them an entire sympathy of feelings, yet know not 
how to arrive at the communication of it. I at length pro¬ 
posed a walk, which she cordially accepted. As I turned 
from the room she walked beside me, almost skipping with 
joy, her face beaming with smiles, her whole manner so 
friendly, so aifectionate, so charmingly frank. Never was 
there a woman so enchanting as she was. She did not seem 
to despise, hut to be wholly incapable of appreciating the 
value commonly attached to etiquette and the conventional 
restraint and reserve of society. She was the woman form¬ 
ed to kindle my spirit into rapture; whom I was formed to 
comprehend, to admire, to worship. We walked, or rather 
so excited were we that we almost ran, along the unfre¬ 
quented street towards the open parts of the city. It was 
one of those glorious dazzling days of spring, when the 
immortality of a more vivid world seems to descend upon 
our nature, and till us with the power of the pride of hope. 
The early buds of the trees were sparkling in the sunshine, 
and every thing was bright and joyous. It was quite such a 
day as this.” 

He paused, and for a few moments we were both silent, 
lie then resumed. 

In the freedom of that lonely walk, and conscious that 
my companion would participate in my feelings, I displayed 
a full picture of my mind and character, my past labors, 
my designs, the ambitions which I cherished. With all the 
frankness of her ardent nature, whose confidence I could 
not misunderstand, she expressed her constant, enthusiastic 
admiration of the principles which I professed. I was even 
more surprised and charmed by the spirit she exhibited. 
She was a person of subtle and piercing intellect, exquisite 
genius, splendid passions, yet full of sensibility so soft, so 
fine, so exquisitely delicate, that one was lost in respectful 
homage of a nature so ethereal, so transcendent. Her more 
brilliant nature seemed to shed new light and fire on the 
feelings and views that had grown ardent in their loneli¬ 
ness within my bosom. Pride had hitherto inspired my am¬ 
bition, now the far stronger emotion of love rolled it's fer¬ 
vors to the same focus. We spoke not of affection; our 
souls, poured forth in tumultuous splendor over the scenes of 
lire, were mingled in an indestructible sympathy, which Ian- 
guago could not express. Indeed the energy’ and springing 
force with which that union of our spirits was flashed forth 
were painful; so indefinite had been our mutual suscepti¬ 
bility to excitement, that when I parted from her my mind 
felt fatigue. It was not till the resources of my nature had 
rallied, after this exhaustion, that I could taste all the hap¬ 
piness that belonged to such a friendship. 

While I was walking with this fascinating girl I remem¬ 
ber that we were passed by a person of my acquaintance, 
whom I had known at college—Morrison. Perhaps you 
recollect him. . 


"Well; and his Gorgonian frown.” 

” Ay; and he favored me as he past with a scowl of un¬ 
wonted and ferocious darkness. The reason I discovered 
when I waited on Miss Somers the next day. He had long 
been an admirer of hers, and he was enraged at my inter¬ 
vention. Of course, we at once became rivals. I am inclined 
to think that there is a species of polarity in human souls; 
some men’s natures are inherently and thoroughly so an¬ 
tagonistic to one another, that they repel each other in¬ 
stinctively, and are perpetually in a state of mutual resent¬ 
ment. Personally I had not the slightest dislike to that 
man, but from our first acquaintance our minds and souls 
hated one another intensely. I believe I could at any time 
have killed him out of pure natural antipathy. At college, 
you know, we were rivals in every thing; and that rivalry! 
at least on my part, grew less out of any value I attached to 
college distinctions or any wish for the superiority on a class- 
roll, than from the fervent dislike I entertained for that 
man, growing out of the entire difference of our characters. 
He had great energy’, a power of application which did a 
vast deal, and was probably capable of accomplishing any¬ 
thing; but not a particle of geuius. In his religion, his 
politics, his xdstes, his habits, his manners, in every thin 7 
he was opposite to me. His voice was hateful to me; in 
the very curl of his short wiry hair there was a malignity 
that made me enraged. W e had been competitors at col¬ 
lege, we were foes at the bar, and now we were rivals in 
the deeper contest of the affections. To shorten a long his¬ 
tory’, I had the decided preference, nay, the exclusive re¬ 
gard of the young lady; the father consented to neither 
and it was understood that he would give his daughter to 
no one who was not established in life, and secure of being 
eminent and rich. He had more confidence in Morrison 
than in myself, for he thought him a safer and more regu¬ 
lar man; but I was given clearly to know that if I rose°to 
a distinguished place at the bar, and in the respect of the 
world, his assent would not be wanting to my union with 
his daughter. 

Thus did the contest begin, and thus was my life dividctl 
between the man I hated and the woman that I loved 
Miss Somers knew how the whole matter stood, and her 
whole thoughts were wrapped up in my success. The in¬ 
terest, the encouragement, the love she expressed in her 
soft and most feeling voice, stung me daily into intense and 
burning exertion. What a rapid, intoxicated life was that. 1 
The morning was given to the stem and hard conflicts of 
the forum, and the afternoon to her society in a long and 
lonely walk. As we gazed together daily on the settin 7 
sun, as he descended either through a glowing transpa° 
rencc of air, or gilded the heaped-up clouds with brighter 
glory, the scene of imagination and feeling within our 
being was not less gorgeous than that which was without. 
We breathed a far more exalted atmosphere of thought; 
we dwelt ever in a passionate elevation of feeling. In that 
strength of soul, that mighty consciousness of power, that 
certainty of exalted, essential happiness, we triumphed 
over the tame destiny of mortality; and developed around 
us the force and splendor of a divine existence. In the ar¬ 
dor of our spirits, reality seemed to have flashed into the 
glory of a dream. The golden world of hope and fancy-was 
substantial beneath our feet. The vigor of that imperial 
temper which was within both of us seemed capable to 
beat every- thing under its will, and make our minds the 
masters of the earth. Nothing was impossible to spirits 
filled with so deathless an energy. We talked of the wild 
prospects of power, and greatness, and triumph that rose 
around and before us. We held nothing our superior. In 
literature and opinion our confidence mounted to a con¬ 
tempt of every thing, and the grandest authors of the past 
seemed inferior to the power and compass of our genius. 
Oh ! how rapturous were those days! Life had passed into 
ecstasy. Existence, like the cloudless west, glowed into a 
warm flush of lustre, in the presence of a heavenly light; 
a lustre, delicate as the fragrance of violets, vet instinct 
with the fires of immortality’. Eheui nesccl mens hominum 
fati, sortisguc Jnturmi 

Thus things went on for four or five months. About the 
end ol that period I remember that I was engaged in a 
case in which Morrison was on the other side. In the 
course of it he treated me once or twice with peculiar in¬ 
solence, which I noticed not at the time, but when I came . 
to think it over afterwards it sank into my mind with the 
utmost bitterness. We had always maintained a friendly 
relation as to manner and conversation; but it seemed to me 
that this could now no longer be continued. I was just 
making up my mind that the next time I met him I should 
not speak to him. I came down the following morning with 
that resolution chiefly’ in my thoughts, when, just as I was 
entering court, a gentleman stepped up and informed tne 
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that Mr. Morrison was dead. He was riding alone the 
evening before, and had been thrown from his horse and 
instantly billed. At the very time I was settling these de¬ 
signs of petty malice the object of them was in another 
world." Heaven!” thought I," what vanity are the passions 
and the pursuits of men!” But there was no time for re¬ 
flection. I was retained in two or three laborious causes, 
which demanded my immediate and constant attention for 
two or three succeeding days. I did not leave my office ex¬ 
cept for brief and necessary refection, and during that time 
I had no opportunity to visit Miss Somers. On the third 
day I broke away and called at the house. To my surprise 
and alarm, Miss Somers was dangerously ill. She had been 
seized with fever, in consequence of imprudent exposure, 
and the fever had fallen on her brain. When I called again 
at a late hour in the evening‘1 found a crape hanging on 
the door-bell. She was dead! 

I cannot express nor can you conceive the desolation and 
dismay with which this intelligence overwhelmed me. For 
many days I suffered no other pain than that of wounded 
affection. The gentleness, the sweetness, the loveliness of 
her who had honored me with all the confidence of her 
spirit stood ever near me, melting my heart to tears. I 
wept in utter prostration of mind, overcome by a power 
which I could not resist. I at length recovered in some de¬ 
gree the firmness of my temper and the vigor of mind; 
and then for the first time I realized that I was an altered 
man, and that life was thenceforth to me a wholly different 
thing. For the first time I perceived, and recognized, and 
felt the fact of death existing in the world: I took into my 
views the fact of the mortality of man. In the deep and 
ceaseless working of that thought, behold the agency that 
has transformed me from the man I was to the man I now 
am. I had strengthened myself in the force and fervor of 
human power and pride, nor could I perceive any failure or 
fear in that design: I now found that the stumbling-block 
and confutation of it all was death. The one grand fact 
that intervenes eternally in the history of man to assert a 
Providence and prove the folly of our schemes, is death. 
Springing from the soil of our human nature, and sustain¬ 
ing itself by the resources of that soil, life erects itself in 
hardy atheism; yet ever and anon the truth of God is 
hurled in lightning from the skies to overwhelm these 
structures and proclaim that all earthly hopes are vanity. 
Without death in the world all our natural passions and 
aspirations are wise: with it they are all false. Death it is 
that makes the difference between our desires and our du¬ 
ties ; between the natural and the moral life. The one thing 
that in a moment revolutionizes our character and gives 
us a new conduct—that drives us from earth into the 
brotherhood of heaven—is death. It confutes ambition; it 
scorches pride into a withered scroll; it shatters hope; it 
withers the husk of our mortal being, and makes the hid¬ 
den seed of divinity to germinate within us. It is the one 
thing that differences us from the devils; for I am well 
persuaded that a man immortal on earth would become a 
demon. I have thought of this till it seemed to me that 
death, and the hope of death, was the most blessed thing 
we inherit—the one privilege and glory of our race. And 
it has been made so by the intervention of the Savior, 
who, by bringing immortality to light, truly led captivity 
captive: that is, he subjugated the enemy of man to be the 
servant of him, the friend of man; he made that which 
was given as a curse become the great agent in the moral 
redemption of man. Daily do I thank God for my mortality, 
and praise him for the blessing of dissolution. 

The appalling events 1 have related to you convinced 
me that all the power and glory of the world is made 
vain by a higher predestination: the structure may be well 
seated in the earth, but there is an electricity in the skies 
which it behoves us to consider. In the pride of my mount¬ 
ing desires I had never dreamed of this external overthrow. 
Thenceforth I never forgot it. All my hopes and plans 
were torn up by the roots, they never could fix themselves 
in the soil again. I was separated from earth for ever. I re¬ 
tired to this place, and, unable to be idle, I employ myself 
in literary labor, which renders me some profit. Watch¬ 
ing to do nothing that is wrong, laboring to do every thing 
that is right, I endeavor after that spirit which can say, 
" 0 Death, where is thy sting V’ 
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RETRENCHMENT. 

I never witnessed a man submitting to circumstances 
with good humor and good sense, so remarkably as in my 
friend Alexander Willemott. When I first met him, 
since our school days, it was at the close of tho war: he 
had been a largo contractor with government for army 
clothing and accoutrements, and was said to have realized 
an immense fortune, although his accounts were not yet 
settled. Indeed, it was said that they were so vast, that 
it would employ the time of six clerks, for two years, to 
examine them, previous to the balance-sheet being struck. 
As I observed, fie had been at school with mo, and on 
my return from tho East Indies, I called upon him to re¬ 
new our old acquaintance, and congratulate him upon liis 
success, 

- “ My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to seo you. You 
must come down to Belem Castle; Mrs. Willemott will 
receive you with pleasure, I’m sure. You shall see my 
two girls.” 

I consented. The chaise stopped at a splendid man¬ 
sion, and I was ushered in by a crowd of liveried servants, 
Ever)' thing was on the most sumptuous and magnificent 
scale. Having paid my respects to tho lady of the house, 
1 retired to dress, as dinner was nearly ready, it being then 
lmlf-past seven o’clock. It was eight before we sat down. 
To an observation that I made, expressing a hope that I 
had not occasioned tho dinner being put off, Willemott 
replied, “ on the contrary, my dear Reynolds, wo never 
sit down until about this hour. How people can dine at 
four or five o’clock, I cannot conceive. I could not touch 
a mouthful.” 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it the encomiums 
which were its due, 

“ Do not bo afraid, my dear fellow—my cook is an 
artiste extraordinaire —a regular Cordon Bleu. You 
may cat any thing without fear of indigestion How 
people can live upon tho English cookery of tho present 
day, I cannot conceive, I seldom dine out for fear of 
being poisoned. Depend upon it, a good cook lengthens 
your days, and no price is to great to ensure one.” 

When tho ladies retired, being alone, wo entered into 
friendly conversation. I expressed my admiration of his 
daughters, who certainly were very handsome and ele¬ 
gant girls. 

** Ycry true; they are more than passable,” replied he, 
‘‘We have had many offers, but not such as to come lip 
to my expectations. Baronets are cheap now-a-days, 
and Irish lords are nothing; I hope to settlo them com¬ 
fortably, Wo shall see. Try this claret; you'll find it 
excellent, not a headache in a hogshead of it. How peo¬ 
ple can drink port, I cannot imagine,” 

The next morning ho proposed that I should rattle 
round the park with him. I acceded, and wo set off in 
a handsome open carriage, with four grays, ridden by 


postillions at a rapid pace. As we were whirling along, 
ho observed, “In town wo must of course drive but a 
pair, but in tho country I never go out without four 
horses. There is a spring in four horses which is de¬ 
lightful; it makes your spirits elastic, and you feel that 
tho poor animals arc not at hard labor. Rather than not 
drivo four I would prefer to stay at home,” 

Our rido was very pleasant, and, in such amusements, 
passed away one of the most pleasant weeks that I ever 
remembered, Willemott was not tho least alteied—-ho 
was as friendly, os sincere, os open-hearted, os when a 
boy at school. I left him, pleased with his prosperity, 
ami acknowledging that ho was well deserving of it, al¬ 
though his ideas had assumed such a scale of magnifi¬ 
cence. 

I went to India when my leave expired, and was ab¬ 
sent about four years, On my return, I inquired after my 
friend Willemott, and was told that his circumstances and 
expectations hod been greatly altered. From many 
causes, such os a chango in tho government, a demand 
for economy, and tho wording of His contracts, having 
been differently rendered from what Willemott had sup¬ 
posed their meaning to be, largo items had been struck 
out of his balance-sheet, and, instead of being a millio¬ 
naire, lie was only a gentleman with a handsome property, 
Belem Castle had been sold, and ho now lived at Rich¬ 
mond, os hospitablo ns ever, and was considered a great 
addition to tho neighborhood, I took tho earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of going down to see him. « Oh, my dear Rey¬ 
nolds, this is Tcnlly kind of you to como without invita¬ 
tion. Your room is ready, ami bed well aired, lor it was 
slept in three nights ago. Come—Mrs, Willemott will 
be delighted to sco you.” 

I found tho girls still unmarried, but they were yet 
young. Tho whole family appeared us contented, and 
happy, and as friendly, as before. Wo sat down to din¬ 
ner at six o’clock; tho footman and tho coachman atten¬ 
ded. Tho dinner was good, but not by tlio artiste extra¬ 
ordinaire. I praised every tiling. 

“Yes,” replied he, “slio is a very good cook; she 
unites the solidity of tho English, with tho delicacy of 
the French fare, and, altogether, I think it a decided im¬ 
provement . Jane is quito a treasure.” After dinner ho 
observed, “Of course you know I have sold Belem 
Castle, and reduced my establishment! Government 
havo not treated mo fairly, but I am at the mercy of com¬ 
missioners ; and a body of men will do that, which, as 
individuals, they would be ashamed of. Tho fact is, tho 
odium is borne by no one in particular, and it is only the 
sense of shame which keeps us honest, I’m afraid, How¬ 
ever, hero you seo mo, with a comfortable fortune, and 
always happy to seo my friends, especially my old school¬ 
fellow. Will you take port or claret Tho port is very 
fine, and so is tho claret, By-thc-by, do you know—I ’ll 
let you into a family secret; Eouisa is to ho married to 
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a CoIoneJ Wilier—an excellent match. It has made us 
all happy,” 

The next day wo drove out, not in an open carriage 
as before, but in a chariot and with a pair of horses. 

“ Theso aro liandaomo horses,” observed I. 

“ Yes,” replied ho, “ I am fond of good horses ; and, 
as I only keep a pair, I liavo the best, Thero is a cer¬ 
tain degreo of pretension in four horses, I do not much 
Jiko: it appears as if you wished to overtop your neigh¬ 
bors.” 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted his 
hospitable roof. A severe cold, caught that winter, in¬ 
duced mo to take the ndvico of the physicians, and pro¬ 
ceed to the south of Franco, where I remained two 
years. On my return, I was informed that Willcuiott 
had speculated, and had hecn unlucky on the Stock 
Exchange; that ho had left Richmond, and was now 
living at Clapham. TIjo next day I met him near the 
Exchange. 

“ Reynolds, I am happy to sco you. Thompson told 
mo that you had come back. If not better engaged, come 
down to see mo; I will drive you down at four o’clock, 
if that will suit,” 

It suited me very well; and, nt four o’clock, I met 
him, according to appointment, at a livery stablo overtho 
Iron Bridge, His vehicle was ordered out; it was a phae¬ 
ton drawn by two long-tailed ponies—altogether a very 
neat concern—wo set oil’ at a rapid pace. 

“ They step out well, don’t they 1 Wo shall he down 
in plenty thno to put on a pair of shoes by five o’clock, 
which is our dinner time. Late dinners don't agreo 
with me—they produco indigestion, Of course you know 
Louisa has a little hoy,” 

I did not; but congratulated him. 

u Yes; and 1ms now gono out to India with hor hus¬ 
band. Mary is nlso engaged to bo married—a very good 
match—a Mr, Rivers, in the law. Ho has been called 
to the bar this year, and promises well. They will bo a 
little pinched at first, but wo must see what wo can do 
for them,” 

Wo stopped nt a neat row of houses, I forget (ho 
name, and, as wo drovo up, the servant, (ho only man 
servant, came out, and took tho ponies round to tho 
stable, while tho maid received my luggage, and one or 
two paper hags, containing a few extras for tho occasion, 

I was met with tho same warmth us usual by Mrs. Wil- 
Icinott. Tho house was small hut very neat; tho rem¬ 
nants of former grundeur appeared hero and there, in ono 
or two little articles, favorites of tho lady. Wo sat down 
at five o’clock to a plain dinner, and were attended by 
tho footman, who had rubbed down tho ponies and pulled 
on his livery, 

M A good, plain cook is the best thing after all,” ob¬ 
served Willcmott. “Your duo cooks won’t condescend 
to roast and boil. Will you take some of this sirloin 1 


tho under-cut is excellent. My dear, givo Mr, Reynolds 
some Yorkshire pudding,” 

When wo wero left alone after dinner, Willcmott told 
mo, very unconcernedly of his losses, 

“It was my own fault,” said ho ; “I wished to mako 
up a littlo sum for tho girls, and, risking what they 
would liavo had, I left them almost pennylcss. How¬ 
ever, wo can always command a bottlo of port and a 
beefsteak, and what more in tills world can you liavo 1 
Will you take port or white 1 I have no claret to offer 
you,” 

Wo finished our port, hut I could perceive no differ¬ 
ence in Willcmott. Ho was just ns happy and ns cheer¬ 
ful as over. Ho drovo mo to town the next day. During 
our drive, ho observed, “ I liko ponies, they aro so littlo 
trouble; and I prefer them to driving ono horeo in this 
vehicle, as I can put my wife and daughters into it. 
It’s selfish to keep a carriage for yourself alone, and ono 
horse in a four-wheeled double chniso appears liko an im¬ 
position upon tho poor animal,” 

I went to Scotland, and remained about a year. On 
my return, I found that my friend Willcmott had again 
shifted his quarters. Ho was at Brighton; and having 
nothing better to do, I put myself in tho “Times,” and 
arrived at tho Bedford Hotel, It was not until after 
somo inquiry, that I coulcl find out ids address, At last 
I obtained it, in n respectable but not fashionable part of 
this overgrown town. Willcmott received mo just as 
before, 

“1 liavo no sparo bed to offer you, hut you must 
breakfast and dino with us every day, Our house is 
small, lmt it’s very comfortable, and Brighton is a very 
j convenient place, You know Mury is married, A good 
place in tho courts was for Bale, and my wife and I agreed 
to purchase it for Rivers. It bus reduced us a little, but 
they are very comfortable, I liavo retired from business 
altogether; in fact, ns my daughters arc both married, and 
wo have enough to live upon, what can wo wish for 
more t Brighton is very gay, and always healthy; and, 
as for carriages and horses, they aro of no use hero; they 
aro to bo lmd at every corner of tho streets,” 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A parlour-maid 
waited, but every thing, although very plain, was clean 
and comfortable, 

“I have still a bottle of wino for a friend, Reynolds,” 
said Willcmott, after dinner, “but, for my part, I prefer 
whiskey-toddy. It agrees with mo better. Here’s to 
tho health of my two girls, God bless them, and success 
to them in life,” 

“ My dear Willcmott,” said I, “I tnko tho liberty of an 
old friend, hut I nin bo astonished at your philosophy, 
that I cannot help it, When I call to mind Belem Cas¬ 
tle, your largo establishment, your luxuries, your French 
cook, and your stud of cattle, I wonder at your contented 
sluto of mind under such a change of circumstances,” 
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” I almost wonder myself, my dear fellow,” replied ho. 
“ I never could have} believed, at that time, that I could 
live happily under such a change of circumstances ; but 
the fact is, that although I have bcon a contractor, I have 
a good conscience; then, my wife is an excellent woman, 
and provided she secs mo and her daughters happy, thinks 
nothing about herself; and, farther, I have made it a rule, 
as I have been going down lull, to find reasons why I 
should bo thankful, ami not discontented. Depend upon 
it, Reynolds, it is not a loss of fortune which will affect 
your happiness, as long as you have peace and love at 
home.” 

I took my leave of Willcmolt and his wife, with re¬ 
spect as well as regard; convinced that there was no 
pretended indifference to worldly advantages, that it was 
not that the grapes were sour, but that ho had learned 
the whole art of happiness, by being contented with 
what ho had, and by “ cutting Ins coat according to his 
cloth.” 
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RICHARD DALE. 


BY J. FEXIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF “THE SPY,” “THE PIONEERS,” ETC. 


Amoxg the many brave men who early contributed 
to render the navy of the republic popular and re¬ 
spectable, the gallant seaman whose name is placed 
at the head of this article is entitled to a conspicuous 
place; equally on account of his services, his pro¬ 
fessional skill, and his personal merit. Although his 
connection with the marine, created under the con¬ 
stitution of 17S9, was of short continuance, it left a 
durable impression on the service: and, if we look 
back to the dark period of the Revolution, we find 
him contending in some of the fiercest combats of the 
period, always with heroism, and not unfrequently 
with success. Circumstances, too, have connected 
his renown with one of the most remarkable naval 
battles on record; a distinction of itself which fully 
entitles him to a high place among those who have 
fought and bled for the independence of their country, 
in stations of subordinate authority. 

Richard Dale was born in the colony of Virginia, 
on the Gill November, 1756. His birthplace was in 
the county of Norfolk, and not distant from the well 
known port of the same name. His parents were 
native Americans, of respectable standing, though 
of rather reduced circumstances. His father, dying 
early, left a widow with five children, of whom the 
subject of this memoir was the eldest. Some time 
after the death of his father, his mother contracted a 
second marriage with a gentleman of the name of 
Cooper, among the issue of which were two well 
known ship-masters of Philadelphia. 

Young Dale manifested an inclination for the sea 
at a very early period of life. The distrust of a 
parental control that has no foundation in nature, and 
which is apt to be regarded with jealousy, stimulated 


l 
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if it did not quicken this desire, and we find him at 
the tender age. of twelve, or in 1768, making a voy¬ 
age between Norfolk and Liverpool, in a vessel com¬ 
manded by one of his own uncles. On his return 
home, he appears to have passed nearly a twelve- 
month on shore; but his desire to become a sailor 
still continuing, in the spring of 1770 he was regu¬ 
larly apprenticed to a respectable merchant and 
ship-owner, of the borough of Norfolk, named New¬ 
ton. From this moment his fortune in life was cast, 
and he continued devotedly employed in the profes¬ 
sion until his enterprise, prudence and gallantry ena¬ 
bled him finally to retire with credit, an unblemished 
name, and a competency. 

During his apprenticeship, Dale appears to have 
been, most of the time, employed in the West India 
trade. Every sailor has his chances and hair-breadth 
escapes, and our young mariner met with two, at 
that period of his life, which may be thought worthy 
of notice. On one occasion he fell from the spars 
stowed on the belfry into the vessel’s hold, hitting the 
kelson, a distance of near twenty feet; escaping, how¬ 
ever, without material injury. A much greater risk 
was incurred on another. While the vessel to which 
he belonged was running oil' the wind, with a stiff 
breeze, Dale was accidentally knocked overboard 
by the jib sheets, and was not picked up without 
great difficulty. He was an hour in the water, sus¬ 
taining himself by swimming, and be ever spoke of 
the incident as one of more peril than any other in a 
perilous career. 

When nineteen, or in 1775, Dale had risen to the 
station of chief mate on board a large brig belonging 
to his owner. In this situation he appears to have 
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remained industriously engaged during the few first 
months of the struggle for independence ; the active 
warfare not having yet extended itself as far south as 
his part of the country. Early in 177G, however, the 
aspect of things began to change, and it is probable 
that the interruption to commerce rendered him the 
master of his own movements. 

Virginia, in common with most of the larger and 
more maritime colonies, had a sort of marine of its 
own; more especially anterior to the Declaration of 
Independence. It consisted principally of bay craft, 
and was employed in the extensive estuaries and 
rivers of that commonwealth. On board of one of 
these light cruisers Dale was entered as a lieuteuant, 
in the early part of the memorable year 1776. While 
in this service, he was sent a short distance for some 
guns, in a river craft; but falling in with a tender of 
the Liverpool frigate, which ship was then cruising 
on the Cape Henry station, he was captured and car¬ 
ried into Norfolk. These tenders were usually smart 
little cruisers, another, belonging to the same frigate, 
having been taken shortly before, by the U. S. brig 
Lexington, after a sharp and bloody conflict. Resist¬ 
ance in the case of Dale was consequently out of the 
question, his capture having been altogether a mat¬ 
ter of course. 

On reaching Norfolk, our young officer was thrown 
on board a prison-ship. Here he found himself in 
the midst of those whom it was the fashion to call 
“ loyal subjects.” Many of them were his old school¬ 
mates and friends. Among the latter was a young 
man of the name of Bridges Gutteridge, a sailor like 
himself, and one who possessed his entire confidence. 
Mr. Gutteridge, who it is believed subsequently took 
part with his countrymen himself, was then employed 
by the British, in the waters of the Chesapeake, ac¬ 
tually commanding a tender in their service. The 
quarrel was still recent; and honorable, as well as 
honest men, under the opinions which prevailed in 
that day, might well be divided as to its merits. Mr- 
Gutteridge had persuaded himself he was pursuing 
the proper course. Entertaining such opinions, he 
earnestly set about the attempt of making a convert 
of his captured friend. The usual arguments, touch¬ 
ing the sacred rights of the king—himself merely a 
legalized usurper, by the way, if any validity is to 
be given to the claims of hereditary right to the 
crown—and the desperate nature of the “ rebel 
cause,” were freely and strenuously used, until Dale 
began to waver in his faith. In the end, he yielded 
and consented to accompany his friend in a cruise 
against the vessels of the state. This occurred in 
the month of May, and, hostilities beginning now to 
be active, the tender soon fell in with a party of 
Americans, in some pilot boats, that were employed 
in the Rappahannock. A warm engagement ensued, 
in which the tender was compelled to run, after 
meeting with a heavy loss. It was a rude initiation 
into the mysteries of war, the fighting being of a 
desperate, and almost of a personal character. This 
was one of those combats that often occurred about 
this period, and in those waters, most of them being 
close and sanguinary. 


In this affair, Dale received a severe wound, hav¬ 
ing been hit in the head by a musket ball; with this 
wound he was confined several weeks at Norfolk, 
during which time he had abundance of leisure to 
reflect on the false step into which he had been per¬ 
suaded, and to form certain healthful resolutions for 
the future. To use his own words, in speaking of 
this error of his early life, he determined “ never 
again to put himself in the way of the bullets of his 
own country.” This resolution, however, it was ne¬ 
cessary to conceal, if he would escape the horrors 
of a prison-ship, and he “ bided his time,” fully de¬ 
termined to take service again under the American 
flag, at the first fitting opportunity. 

In the peculiar state of the two countries at the 
time, and with the doubtful and contested morality of 
the misunderstanding, there was nothing extraordi¬ 
nary in this incident. Similar circumstances occur¬ 
red to many men, who, with tjie best intentions and 
purest motives, saw, or fancied they saw, reasons 
for changing sides in what, in their eyes, was strictly 
a family quarrel. In the case of Dale, however, the 
feature most wojthy of comment was the singleness 
of mind and simple integrity with which he used to 
confess his own error, together with the manner in 
which he finally became a convert to the true politi¬ 
cal faith. No narrative of the life of this respect¬ 
able seaman would be complete, without including 
this temporary wavering of purpose ; nor would any 
delineation of his character be just, that did not point 
out the candor and sincerity with which he, in after 
life, admitted his fault. 

Dale was only in his twentieth year when he re¬ 
ceived this instructive lesson from the “bullets of his 
countrymen.” From that time, he took good care 
not to place himself again in their way, going, in 
June or July, to Bermuda, on a more peaceable ex¬ 
pedition, in company with William Gutteridge, a 
relative of his beguiling friend. On the return pas¬ 
sage, the vessel was captured by the Lexington, the 
brig just mentioned, then a successful cruiser, under 
the orders of Capt. John, Barry; an officer who sub¬ 
sequently died at the head of the service. This oc¬ 
curred just after the Declaration of Independence, 
and Dale immediately offered himself as a volunteer 
under the national flag. He was received and rated 
as a midshipman within a few hours of his capture. 
This was the commencement of Dale’s service in 
the regular navy of, his native country. It was also 
the commencement of his acquaintance with the dis¬ 
tinguished commander of the Lexington, whose 
friendship and respect he enjoyed down to the day of 
the latter’s death. While the brig was out, our mid¬ 
shipman had another narrow escape from death, 
having, together with several others, been struck 
senseless by lightning during a severe thunder storm. 

Barry made the capture just mentioned near the 
end of his cruise, and he soon after went into Phila¬ 
delphia, which place Dale now saw for the first time. 
Here Barry left the Lexington to take command of 
the Effingham 28, a ship that never got to sea, leav¬ 
ing our new midshipman in the brig. Capt. Ilallock 
was Barry’s successor, and he soon rated Dale, by 
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this time an active and skilful seaman, a master’s 
mate. Early in the autumn, the Lexington sailed for 
Cape Francois, on special duty. On her return, in 
the month of December, she fell in with the Pearl 
frigate,* and was captured without resistance, carry¬ 
ing an armament of only a few fours. 

As it was blowing very fresh at the moment this 
capture was made, the Pearl took out of the prize 
four or five officers, threw a small crew on board, 
and directed the brig to follow her. By some ac¬ 
counts Dale was left in the Lexington, while by 
others he was not. A succinct history of the events 
of his life, written by a connection under his own 
eye, and which is now before us, gives the latter 
version of the affair, and is probably the true one. 
At all events, the remaining officers and crew of 
the Lexington rose upon the captors in the course of 
the night, retook the brig, and carried her into Balti¬ 
more.! 

The English landed several of their prisoners on 
Cape Henlopen, in January, 1777, under some ar¬ 
rangement that cannot now be explained, though 
probably it was connected with an exchange for the 
men taken and carried away in the prize. Among 
these was Dale, who made the best of his way to 
Philadelphia, when he received orders to proceed to 
Baltimore; which he obeyed, and rejoined his brig, 
the command of which had now been transferred to 
Capt. Henry Johnston. 

The next service on which the Lexington was em¬ 
ployed was in the European seas. In March, she 
sailed from Baltimore for Bordeaux, with despatches. 
On her arrival, this brig was attached to a small 
squadron under the orders of Capt. Lambert Wickes, 
who was in the Reprisal 16, having under his com¬ 
mand also the Dolphin 10, Capt. Samuel Nicholson. 
This force of little vessels accomplished a bold and 
destructive cruise, making the entire circuit of Ire¬ 
land, though it was eventually chased into a French 
port by a line-of-battle ship. Its object was the in¬ 
terception of certain linen-ships, which it missed; 
its success, however, in the main, was such as to 
excite great alarm among the English merchants, 
and to produce warm remonstrances to France, from 
their government. 

At this time France was not at war with England, 
although she secretly favored and aided the cause of 
the revolted colonies. The appearance of American 
cruisers in th^ narrow seas, however, gave rise to 
so many complaints, as to induce the French govern¬ 
ment, in preference to pushing matters to extremities, 
temporarily to sequester the vessels. The Lexington 
was included in this measure, having been detained 
in port more than two months; or, until security was 
given that she would quit the European seas. This 

# This ship has been differently stated to have been the 
Liverpool and the Pearl. We follow what we think the 
best authorities. 

t The prize-officer of the Lexington was a young Ameri¬ 
can, of a highly respectable family, then an acting lieu¬ 
tenant in the English navy. His prisoners seized an occa¬ 
sion to rise, at a moment when he had gone helow for an 
instant, in consequence of wiiich he was dismissed the ser¬ 
vice ; living the remainder of his life, mid dying, in his 
native country. . ' 
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was done, and the brig got to sea again on the 18th 
September, 1777.* 

It is probable that the recent difficulties had some 
effect on the amount of the military stores on board 
all three of the American vessels. At all events, it 
is certain that the Lexington sailed with a short sup¬ 
ply of both powder and shot, particularly of the latter. 
The very next day she made an English cutter lying- 
to, which was approached with a confidence that 
could only have proceeded from a mistake as to her 
character. This cutter proved to be a man-of-war, 

| called the Alert, commanded by Lieutenant, after¬ 
ward Admiral Bazely, having a strong crew on 
board, and an armament of ten sixes. 

In the action that ensued, and which was particu¬ 
larly well fought on the part of the enemy, the Ame¬ 
ricans were, in a measure, taken by surprise. So 
little were the latter prepared for the conflict, that 
not a match was ready when the engagement com¬ 
menced, and several broadsides were fired by dis¬ 
charging muskets at the vents of the guns. The firing 
killed the wind, and there being considerable sea on, 
the engagement became very protracted, during 
which the Lexington expended most of her ammu¬ 
nition. 

After a cannonading of two hours, believing his 
antagonist to be too much crippled to follow, and 
aware of his own inability to continue the action 
much longer, Capt Johnston made sail, and left the 
cutter, under favor of a breeze that just then sprung 
up. The Lexington left the Alert rapidly at first, but 
the latter having bent new sails, and being the faster 
vessel, in the course of three or four hours succeeded' 
in getting alongside again, and of renewing the en¬ 
gagement. This second struggle lasted an hour, the 
fighting being principally on one side. After the 
Lexington had thrown her last shot, had broken up 
and used all the iron that could be made available as 
substitutes, and had three of her officers and several 
of her men slain, besides many wounded, Capt. 
Johnston struck his colors. The first lieutenant, 
marine officer, and master of the Lexington were 
among the slain. 

By this accident Dale became a prisoner for the 
third time. This occurred when he wanted just fifty 
days of being twenty-one years old. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, he escaped unhurt, though the com¬ 
bat had been both fierce and sanguinary. The prize 
was taken into Plymouth, and her officers, after un¬ 
dergoing a severe examination, in order to ascertain 
their birthplaces, were all thrown into Mill Prison, 
on a charge of high treason. Here they found the 
common men; the whole being doomed to a rigorous 
and painful confinement. 

Either from policy or cupidity, the treatment re¬ 
ceived by the Americans, in this particular prison, 
was of a cruel and oppressive character. There is 
no apology for excessive rigor, or, indeed, for any 
constraint beyond that which is necessary to security, 

* It is a curious feature of the times, that, the French 
ordering the Americans to quit their ports with their prizes, 
the latter were taken out a short distance to sea and sold, 
Frenchmen becoming the purchasers, and finding means to 
secure the property. 
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toward an uncondemned man. Viewed as mere 
prisoners of war, the Americans might claim the 
usual indulgence; viewed as subjects still to be tried, 
they were rightfully included in that healthful maxim 
of the law, which assumes that all are innocent until 
they are proved to be guilty. So severe were the 
privations of the Americans on this occasion, how¬ 
ever, that, in pure hunger, they caught a stray dog 
one day, skinned, cooked and ate him, to satisfy their 
cravings for food. Their situation at length attracted 
the attention of the liberal; statements of their wants 
were laid before the public, and an appeal was made 
to the humanity of the English nation. This is always 
an efficient mode of obtaining assistance, and the 
large sum of sixteen thousand pounds was soon 
raised; thereby relieving the wants of the sufferers, 
and effectually effacing the stain from the national 
escutcheon; by demonstrating that the sufferers 
found a generous sympathy in the breasts of the 
public. But man requires more than food and 
warmth. Although suffering no longer from actual 
want and brutal maltreatment, Dale and his compa¬ 
nions pined for liberty—to be once more fighting the 
battles of their country. Seeing no hopes of an ex¬ 
change, a large party of the prisoners determined to 
make an attempt at escape. A suitable place was 
selected, and a hole under a wall was commenced. 
The work required secrecy and time. The earth 
was removed, little by little, in the pockets of the 
captives, care being had to conceal the place, until a 
hole of sufficient size was made to permit the body 
of a man to pass through. It was a tedious process, 
for the only opportunity which occurred to empty 
their pockets, was while the Americans were exer¬ 
cising on the walls of their prison, for a short period 
of each day. By patience and perseverance they 
accomplished their purpose, however, every hour 
dreading exposure and defeat. 

When all was ready, Capt. Johnston, most of his 
officers, and several of his crew, or, as many as 
were in the secret, passed through the hole, and 
escaped. This was in February, 1778. The party 
wandered about the country in company, and by 
night, for more than a week; suffering all sorts of 
privations, until it was resolved to take the wiser 
course of separating. Dale, accompanied by one 
other, found his way to London, hotly pursued. At 
one time the two lay concealed under some straw in 
an out-house, while the premises were searched by 
those who were in quest of .them. On reaching Lou¬ 
don, Dale and his companion immediately got on 
board a vessel about to sail for Dunkirk. A press- 
gang unluckily took this craft in its rounds, and sus¬ 
pecting the true objects of the fugitives, they were 
arrested, and, their characters being ascertained, 
they were sent back to Mill Prison in disgrace. 

This was the commencement of a captivity far 
more tedious than the former. In the first place they 
were condemned to forty days’ confinement in the 
black hole, as the punishment for the late escape; 
and, released from this durance, they were deprived 
of many of their former indulgences. Dale himself 
took his revenge in singing “ rebel songs,” and paid 


a second visit to the black hole, as the penalty. This 
state of things, with alternations of favor and punish¬ 
ment, continued quite a year, when Dale, singly, 
succeeded in again effecting his great object of get¬ 
ting free. 

The mode in which this second escape was made 
is known, but the manner by which he procured the 
means he refused to his dying day to disclose. At 
all events, he obtained a full suit of British uniform, 
attired in which, and seizing a favorable moment, he 
boldly walked past all the sentinels, and got off. 
That some one was connected with his escape who 
might suffer by his revelations is almost certain; and 
it is a trait in his character worthy of nbtice, that he 
kept this secret, with scrupulous fidelity, for forty- 
seven years, It is not known that he ever divulged 
it even to any individual of his own family. 

Rendered wary by experience, Dale now pro¬ 
ceeded with great address and caution. He probably 
had money, as well as clothes. At all events, he 
went to London, found means to procure a passport, 
and left the country for France, unsuspected and un¬ 
detected. On reaching a friendly soil, he hastened 
to l’Orient, and joined the force then equipping un¬ 
der Paul Jones, in his old rank of a master’s mate. 
Here he was actively employed for some months, 
affording the commodore an opportunity to ascertain 
his true merits, when they met with something like 
their just reward. As Dale was now near twenty- 
three, and an accomplished seaman, Jones, after 
trying several less competent persons, procured a 
commission for him from the commissioners, and 
made him the first lieutenant of his own ship, the 
justly celebrated Bon Homme Richard. 

It is not our intention, in this article, to enter any 
farther into the incidents of this well known cruise, 
than is necessary to complete the present subject. 
Dale does not appear in any prominent situation, 
though always discharging the duties of his respon¬ 
sible station, with skill and credit, until the squadron 
appeared off Leith, with the intention of seizing that 
town—the port of Edinburgh—and of laying it under 
contribution. On this occasion, our lieutenant was 
selected to command the boats that were to land, 
a high compliment to so young a man, as coming 
from one of the character of Paul Jones. Every 
tiling was ready, Dale had received his final orders, 
and was in the very act of proceeding to the ship’s 
side to enter his boat, when a heavy squall struck the 
vessels, and induced an order for the men to come 
on deck, and assist in shortening sail. The vessels 
were compelled to bear up before it, to save their 
spars; this carried them out of the firth, and, a gale 
succeeding, the enterprise was necessarily aban¬ 
doned. This gale proved so heavy, that one of the 
prizes actually foundered. 

This attempt of Jones’, while it is admitted to have 
greatly alarmed the coast, has often been pronounced 
rash and inconsiderate. Such was not the opinion 
of Dale. A man of singular moderation in his modes 
of thinking, and totally without bravado, it was his 
conviction that the effort would have been crowned 
with success. He assured the writer, years after the 
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occurrence, that he was about to embark in the ex¬ 
pedition with feelings of high confidence, and that he 
believed nothing but the inopportune intervention of 
the squall stood between Jones and a triumphant 
coup cle main. 

A few days later, Jones made a secret proposal to 
his officers, which some affirm was to burn the ship¬ 
ping at North Shields, but which the commanders of 
two of his vessels strenuously opposed, in conse¬ 
quence of which the project was abandoned. The 
commodore himself, in speaking of the manner in 
which this and other similar propositions were re¬ 
ceived by his subordinates, extolled the ardor inva¬ 
riably manifested by the young men, among whom 
Dale was one of the foremost. Had it rested with 
them, the attempts at least would all have been made. 

On the 19th September occurred the celebrated 
battle between the Serapis and the Bon Homme 
Richard. As the proper place to enter fully into the 
details of that murderous combat will be in the bio¬ 
graphy of Jones, we shall confine ourselves at pre¬ 
sent to incidents with which the subject of this 
memoir was more immediately connected. 

The Bon Homme Richard had finally sailed on 
this cruise with only two proper sea-lieutenants on 
board her. There was a third officer of the name of 
Lunt, who has been indifferently called a lieutenant 
and the sailing-master, but who properly filled the 
latter station. This gentleman had separated from 
the ship in a fog, on the coast of Ireland, while in 
the pursuit of some deserters, and never rejoined 
the squadron. Another person of the same name, 
and believed to be the brother of the master, was the 
second lieutenant. He was-sent in a pilot-boat, ac¬ 
companied by a midshipman and several men, to 
capture a vessel in sight, before Jones made the Vd l' 
tic fleet coming round Flamborough Head This 
party was not able to return to the B'* 1 Homme 
Richard, until after the battle had wrminated. In 
consequence of these two circi vlistances i each so 
novel in itself, the American frigate fought this 
bloody and arduous comb 1 * with only one officer on 
board her, of the r«-*K °f a sea-lieutenant, who 
was Dale. This ** the reason why the latter is so 
often mentione*’ as Ute lieutenant of the Bon Homme 
Richard, du^ng that memorable fight. .The fact ren¬ 
dered b« duties more arduous and diversified, and 
entitles him to the greater credit for their proper 
performance. 

Dale was stationed on the gun-deck, where of 
course he commanded in chief, though it appears 
that his proper personal division was the forward 
guns. Until the ships got foul of each other, this 
brought him particularly into the hottest of the work; 
the Serapis keeping much on the bows, or ahead of 
the Bon Homme Richard. It is known that Jones was 
much pleased with his deportment, which, in truth, 
was every way worthy of his own. When the alarm 
was given that the ship was sinking, Dale went below 
himself to ascertain the real state of the water, and 
his confident and fearless report cheered the men to 
renewed exertions. Shortly after, the supply of pow¬ 
der was stopped, when our lieutenant again quitted 
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his quarters to inquire into the cause. On reaching 
the magazine passage he was told by the sentinels 
that they had closed the ingress, on account of a 
great number of strange and foreign faces that they 
saw around them. On further inquiry, Dale discov¬ 
ered that the master at arms, of his own head, had 
let loose all the prisoners—more than a hundred in 
number—under the belief that the ship was sinking. 
Dale soon saw the danger which might ensue, but 
finding the English much alarmed at the supposed 
condition of the ship, he succeeded in mustering 
them, and setting them at work at the pumps, where, 

[ by their exertions, they probably prevented the ap¬ 
prehended calamity. For some time, at the close of 
the action, all his guns being rendered useless, Dale 
was employed principally in this important service. 
There is no question that without some such succor, 
the Richard would have gone down much earlier 
than she did. It is a singular feature of this every¬ 
way extraordinary battle, that here were English¬ 
men, zealously employed in aiding the efforts of their 
enemies, under the cool control of a collected and 
observant officer. 

At length the cheerful intelligence was received 
that the enemy had struck. Dale went on deck, and 
immediately demanded Jones’ permission to take 
possession of the prize. It i»as granted, and had he 
never manifested any oriter act of personal intre¬ 
pidity, his promptitude on this occasion, and the 
manner in which &e went to work, to attain his pur¬ 
pose, would btve shown him to be a man above per¬ 
sonal corwderations, when duty or honor pointed out 
his cr« rse - The main-yard of the Serapis was hang, 
ios a-cock-bill, over the side of the American ship. 
The brace was shot away, and the pendant hung 
within reach. Seizing the latter, Dale literally swung 
himself ofT, and alighted alone on-the quarter-deck of 
the Serapis. Here he found no one but the brave 
Pierson, who had struck his own flag; but the men 
below were still ignorant of the act. We may form 
an opinion of the risk that the young man ran, in 
thus boarding his enemy at night, and in the confu¬ 
sion of such a combat, for the English were still 
firing below, by the fact that Mr. Mayrant, a young 
man of South Carolina, and a midshipman of the 
Bon Homme Richard, who led a party after the 
lieutenant, was actually run through the thigh by a 
boarding pike, and by the hands of. a man in the 
waist below. 

The first act of Dale, on getting on the quarter 
deck of the Serapis, was to direct her captain to go 
on board the American ship. While thus employed, 
the English first lieutenant came up from below, and 
finding that the Americans had ceased their fire, he 
demanded if they had struck. “ No, sir,” answered 
Dale, “it is this ship that has struck, and you are my 
prisoner.” An appeal to Capt. Pierson confirming 
this, the English lieutenant offered to go below and 
silence the remaining guns of the Serapis. To this 
Dale objected, and had both the officers passed on 
board the Bon Homme Richard. In a short time, 
the English below were sent from their guns; and 
full possession was obtained of the prize. 
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As more men were soon sent from the Bon Homme 
Richard, the two ships were now separated, the 
Richard making sail, and Jones ordering Bale to fol¬ 
low with the prize. A sense of fatigue had come 
over the latter, in consequence of the reaction of so 
much excitement and so great exertions, and he took 
a seat on the binnacle. Here he issued an order to 
brace the head yards aback, and to put the helm 
down. Wondering that the ship did not pay off, he 
directed that the wheel-ropes should be examined. It 
was reported that they were not injured, and that the 
helm was hard down. Astonished to find the ship 
immovable under such circumstances, there being 
a light breeze, Dale sprang upon his feet, and then 
discovered, for the first time, that he had been se¬ 
verely wounded, by a splinter, in the foot and ankle. 
The hurt, now that he was no longer sustained by the 
excitement of battle, deprived him of the use of his 
leg, and he fell. Just at this moment, Mr. Lunt, the 
officer wno had been absent in the pilot-boat, reached 
the Richard, and Dale was forced to give up to him 
the command of the prize. The cause of the Sera- 
pis’ not minding her helm was the fact that Capt. 
Pierson had dropped an anchor under foot when the 
two ships got foul; a circumstance of which the 
Americans were ignorant until this moment. 

Dale was some time laid up with his wound, but 
he remained with Jones vj his old station of first 
lieutenant, accompanying that officer, in the Alliance, 
from the Texel to l’Orient. In the controversy which 
ensued between the commodore and Landais, our 
lieutenant took sides warmly with the first, an j evea 
offered to head a party to recover the Alliai*> e) by 
force. This measure not being resorted to, he .o- 
mained with Jones, and finally sailed with him for 
America, as his first lieutenant, in the Ariel 20, a 
ship lent to the Americans, by the King of France. 

The Ariel quilted port in October, 1780, but en¬ 
countered a tremendous gale of wind off the Pen- 
marks. Losing her masts, she was compelled to 
return to refit. On this occasion Dale, in his respon¬ 
sible situation of first lieutenant, showed all the 
coolness of his character, and the resources of a 
thorough seaman. The tempest was almost a hurri¬ 
cane, and of extraordinary violence. The Ariel 
sailed a second time about the commencement of the 
year 1781, and reached Philadelphia on the 18th 
February. During the passage home, she had a 
short action, in the night, with a heavy British letter- 
of-marque, that gave her name as the Triumph; and 
which ship is said to have struck, but to have made 
her escape by treachery. Jones, who was greedy of 
glory, even fancied that his enemy was a vessel of 
war, and that he had captured a vessel of at least 
equal force. This was not Dale’s impression. He 
spoke of the affair to the writer of this article, as one 
of no great moment, even questioning whether their 
antagonist struck at all; giving it as his belief 
she was a quick-working and fast-sailing letter-of- 
• marque. He distinctly stated that she got off by out¬ 
manoeuvring the Ariel, which vessel was badly man¬ 
ned, and had an exceedingly mixed and disaffected 
crew. It is worthy of remark that, while two arti¬ 


cles, enumerating the services of Dale, have been 
written by gentlemen connected with himself, and 
possessing his confidence, neither mentions this affair; 
a proof, in itself, that Dale considered it one of little 
moment. 

The account which Dale always gave of the meet¬ 
ing between the Ariel and Triumph—admitting such 
to have been the name of the English ship—so dif¬ 
ferent from that which has found its way into various 
publications, on the representation of other actors in 
that affair, is illustrative of the character of the man. 
Simple of mind, totally without exaggeration, and a 
lover, as well as a practicer, of severe truth, he was 
a man whose representations might be fully relied 
on. Even in his account of the extraordinary com¬ 
bat between the Richard and Serapis, he stripped the 
affair of all its romance, and of every thing that was 
wonderful; rendering the whole clear, simple and 
intelligible as his own thoughts. The only narratives 
of that battle, worthy of a seaman, have been written 
rigidly after his explanations, which leave it a bloody 
and murderous fight, but one wholly without the 
marvelous. 

On his arrival at Philadelphia, after an absence of 
four years, more than one of which had been spent 
in prison, Dale was just twenty-four years and two 
months old. He was now regularly put on the list 
of lieutenants, by the marine committee of Congress; 
his former authority proceeding from the agents of 
the government in Europe. It is owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance that the register of government places 
him so low as a lieutenant. Dale now parted from 
Paul Jones, with whom he had served near two 
years; and that, too, in some of the most trying 
scenes of the latter’s life. The commodore was 
anxtous to take his favorite lieutenant with him to 
the Anw r i ca 74 ; but the latter declined the service, 
under the impression it would be a long time before 
the ship got tu sea _ He judged right, the America 
being transferred u. the French in the end, and Jones 
himself never again sa - ij n g under the American flag. 

The name of Dale wih; nse p ara bly be connected 
with the battle of the Richt*^ an d Serapis. His 
prominent position and excellent »onduct entitle him 
to this mark of distinction, and it say* muc h for the 
superior, when it confers fame to have been “ Paul 
Jones’ first lieutenant.” We smile, however, at the 
legends of the day, when we recall the account of 
the “ Lieutenants Grubb” and other heroes of to. 
mance, who have been made to figure in the histories 
of that renowned combat, and place them in contrast 
with the truth-loving, sincere, moral and respectable 
subject of this memoir. The sword which Louis 
XVI. bestowed on Jones, for this victory, passed into 
the hands of Dale, and is now the property of a gal¬ 
lant son, ai fitting mark of the services of the father, 
on the glorious occasion it commemorates.* 

* This sword has, quite recently, become the subject of 
public discussion, and of some private feeling, under cir¬ 
cumstances not wholly without interest to the navy and 
the country. At page 63, vol. 2, of Makenzie’s Life of Paul 
Jones, is the following note, viz. 

“ This sword was sent by Jones’ heirs to his valued 
friend, Robert Morris, to whose favor he had owed his 
opportunities of distinguishing himself. Mr. Morris gave 
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Dale was employed on board a schooner that was 
manned from the Ariel, after reaching Philadelphia, 

the sword to the navy of the United States. It was to be 
retained and worn by the senior officer, and transmitted 
at his death, to his successor. After passing through tiie 
hands of Commodore Bnrry. and one or two other senior 
officers, it came into possession of Commodore Bale, and 
now remains in his family, through some mistake in the 
nature of the bequest, which seems to require that it should 
cither be restored to the navy in the person of its senior 
officer, or else revert to the heirs of Mr. Robert Morris, 
from one of whom the writer has received this informa¬ 
tion.” 

That Captain Makenzie has been correctly informed as to 
a portion of the foregoing statement, is as probable as it is 
certain lie has been misled as to the remainder. It would 
have been more discreet, however, in a writer to have heard 
both sides, previously to laying such a statement before the 
world. A very little inquiry might have satisfied him that 
Commodore Dale could not have held any thing as the 
senior officer of the navy, since he never occupied that 
station. We believe the following will be fouud to be 
accurate. 

Of the manner in which Commodore Barry became pos¬ 
sessed of this sword we know nothing beyond report, and 
the statement of Captain Makenzie. We understand that 
a female member of the Morris family gives a version of 
the affair like that published in the note we have quoted, 
but the accuracy of her recollections can hardly be put in 
opposition to the acts of such men as Barry and Dale. 

The sword never passed through the hands “ of one or two 
other senior officers, ” as stated by Captain Makenzie, at all. 
It was bequeathed by Commodore Barry to Commodore 
Dale, in his will, and in the following words, viz. 

“Item, I give and bequeath to my good friend Captain 
Richard Dale, my gold-hilted sword, as a token of my 
esteem for him.” 

We have carefully examined the will, inventory, &c. of 
Commodore Barry. The first is dated February 27, 1803; 
the will is proved and the inventory filed in the following 
September, in which month Commodore Barry died. Now, 
Commodore Dale was not in the navy at ail, When this 
sword was bequeathed to him, nor when he received it. 
Dale resigned in the autumn of 1802; and he never rose 
nearer to the head of the list of captains, than to be the 
third in rank; Barry, himself, and Samuel Nicholson, being 
his seniors, when he resigned. 

The inventory of Commodore Barry’s personal property 
is very minute, containing articles of a value as low as one 
dollar. It mentions two swords, both of which are specifi¬ 
cally bequeathed—viz. “ my gold-hilted” and “ my silver- 
hilted sword.” No allusion is made in the will to any 
trust. Only these two swords were found among the as¬ 
sets, and each was delivered agreeably to the bequest. 
The gold-hilted sword was known hi the family, as the 
“ Paul Jones sword,” and there is not the smallest doubt 
Commodore Barry intended to bequeath this particular 
sword, in full property, to Commodore Dale. 

Let us next look to the probabilities of the case. The heirs 
of Paul Jones, who left no issue, gave the sword to Robert 
Morris, says Captain Makenzie, as a mark of gratitude. 
This may very well be true. But Mr. Morris “ gave the 
sword to the navy of the United States,” to be retauied and 
worn by its senior officer. It would have been a more 
usual course to have lodged the sword in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, had such been the intention. That Commodore Barry 
did not view his possession of the sword in this light, is 
clear enough by his will. lie gave it, without restraint of 
any sort, to a friend who was not in the navy at all, and 
who never had been its senior officer. This he did, in full 
possession of his mind and powers, six months before lie 
died, and under circumstances to render any misconception 
highly improbable. 

Can we find any motive for the bequest of Commodore 
Barry ? It wns not personal to himself, as the sword went 
out of his own family. The other sword he gave to a brother- 
in-law. “ Paul Jones’ sword” was bequeuthed to a distin¬ 
guished professional friend—to one who, of all others, next 
to Jones himself, had the best professional right to wear it 
—to “ Paul Jones’ first lieutenunt.” Commodore Dale did 
leave sons, and some in the navy; and the country will be¬ 
lieve that the one who now owns the sword has as good a 
moral right to wear it, as the remote collaterals of Jones, and 
a much better right than the senior officer of the navy, on 
proof as vague as that offered. His legal right to the sword 
seems to be beyond dispute. 

In lilt inventory of Commodore Barry’s personals, this 
sword is thus mentioned, viz.—“a very elegant gold-hilted 
sword—@300.” The other sword is thus mentioned, viz.— 
“ a handsome silver-liilted, do. $5100.” 


and sent down the Delaware to convoy certain public 
stores. The following June, he joined the Trumbull 
28, Captain Nicholson, as her first lieutenant. The 
Trumbull left the capes of the Delaware on the Sth 
August, 17S1, being chased oil' the land by three of 
the enemy’s cruisers. The weather was squally and 
night set in dark. In endeavoring to avoid her pur¬ 
suers, the Trumbull found herself alongside of the 
largest, a frigate of thirty-two guns, and an action 
was fought under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
The Trumbull’s fore-topmast was hanging over, or 
rather through her forecastle, her crew was disor¬ 
ganized, and the vessel herself in a state of no pre¬ 
paration for a conflict with an equal force; much 
less with that actually opposed to her. The officers 
made great exertions, and maintained an action of 
more than an hour, when the colors of the American 
ship were struck to the Iris 32, and Monk IS. The 
former of these vessels had been the American fri¬ 
gate Hancock, and the latter was subsequently cap¬ 
tured in the Delaware, by Barney in the Ilyder Ally. 

This was the fourth serious affair in which Dale 
had been engaged that war, and the fourth time he 
had been captured. As he was hurt also in this 
battle, it made the third of his wounds. His confine¬ 
ment, however, was short, and the treatment not a 
subject of complaint. He was taken into New York, 
paroled on Long Island, and exchanged in No¬ 
vember. 

No new service offering in a marine which, by 
this time, had lost most of its ships, Dale obtained a 
furlough, and joined a large letter-of-marque called 
the Queen of France, that carried twelve guns, as 
her first officer. Soon after he was appointed to the 
command of the same vessel. In the spring of 1752, 
this ship, in company with several other letters-of- 
marque, sailed for France, making many captures 
by the *way. The ship of Dale, however, parted 
from the fleet, and, falling in with an English priva¬ 
teer of fourteen guns, a severe engagement followed, 
in which both parties were much cut up; they parted 
by mutual consent. Dale did not get back to Phila¬ 
delphia until February of the succeeding year, or 
| until about the time that peace was made. 

In common with most of the officers of the navy-, 
Lieutenant Dale was disbanded, as soon as the war 
ceased. He was now in the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, with a perfect knowledge of his profession, 
in which he had passed more than half his life, a 
high reputation for his rank, a courage that had often 
been tried, a body well scarred, a character beyond 
reproach, and not altogether without “money in his 
purse.” Under the circumstances, he naturally de¬ 
termined to follow up his fortunes in the line in 
which he had commenced his career. He became 
part owner of a large ship, and sailed in her for 
London, December, 17S3, in the station of master. 
After this, he embarked successfully in the East 
India trade, in the same character, commanding 
several of the finest ships out of the country. In this 
manner he accumulated a respectable fortune, and 
began to take his place among the worthies of the 
land in a new character. 
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Ill September, 1701, Mr. Hale was married to 
Dorothy Crathorne, the daughter of another respec¬ 
table ship-master of Philadelphia, and then a ward 
of Barry’s. With this lady he passed the remainder 
of his days, she surviving him as his widow, and dying 
some years later than himself. No change in his pur¬ 
suits occurred until 1794, when the new government 
commenced the organization of another marine,which 
has resulted in that which the country now possesses. 

Dale was one of the six captains appointed under 
the law of 1794, that directed the construction of as 
many frigates, with a view to resist the aggressions 
of Algiers. Each of the new captains was ordered 
to superintend the construction of one of the frigates, 
and Dale, who was fifth in rank, was directed to 
assume the superintendence of the one laid down at 
Norfolk, virtually the place of his nativity. This 
ship was intended to be a frigate of the first class, 
but, by some mistake in her moulds, she proved in 
the end to be the smallest of the six vessels then 
built. It was the unfortunate Chesapeake, a vessel 
that never was in a situation to reflect much credit 
on the service. Her construction, however, was 
deferred, in consequence of an arrangement with 
Algiers, and her captain was put on furlough. 

Dale now returned to the China trade, in which he 
continued until the spring of 179S. The last vessel 
he commanded was called the Ganges. She was a 
fine, fast ship, and the state of our relations with 
France requiring a hurried armament, the govern¬ 
ment bought this vessel, in common with several 
others, put an armament of suitable guns in her, with 
a full crew, gave her to Dale, and ordered her on the 
coast as a regular cruiser. 

In consequence of this arrangement, Capt. Dale 
was the first officer who ever got to sea under the 
pennant of the present navy. He sailed in May, 
1798, and was followed by the Constellation and 
Delaware in a few days. The service of Dale in 
his hew capacity was short, however, in conse¬ 
quence of some questions relating to rank. The 
captains appointed in 1794 claimed their old places, 
and, it being uncertain what might be the final deci¬ 
sion of the government, as there were many aspi¬ 
rants, Dale declined serving until the matter was 
determined. In May, 1799, he sailed for Canton 
again, in command of a strong letter-of-marque, un¬ 
der a furlough. On his return from this voyage he 
found his place on the list settled according to his 
own views of justice and honor, and reported him¬ 
self for service. Nothing offered, however, until the 
difficulties with France were arranged; but, in 
May, 1801, he was ordered to take command of a 
squadron of observation about to be sent to the 
Mediterranean. 

Dale now hoisted his broad pennant, for the first 
and only time, and assumed the title by which he was 
known for the rest of his days. He was in the prime 
of life, being in his forty-fifth year, of an active, 
manly frame, and had every prospect before him of 
a long and honorable service. The ships put under 
his orders were the President 44, Capt. James Bar¬ 
ron; Philadelphia 3S, Capt. Samuel Barron; Essex 
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32, Capt. William Bainbridge; and Enterprise 12, 
Lieut. Com. Sterrett. A better appointed, or a better 
commanded force, probably never sailed from Ame¬ 
rica. But there was little to do, under the timid 
policy and defective laws of the day. War was not 
supposed to exist, although hostilities did; and vessels 
were sent into foreign seas with crews shipped for a 
period that would scarcely allow of a vessel’s being 
got into proper order. 

The squadron sailed June 1st, 1601, and reached 
Gibraltar July 1st. The Philadelphia blockaded the 
Tripolitan admiral, with two cruisers, in Gibraltar, 
while the other vessels went aloft. A sharp action 
occurred between the Enterprise and a Tripolitan of 
equal force, in which the latter was compelled to 
submit, but was allowed to go into her own port 
again, for want of legal authority to detain her. Dale 
appeared off Tripoli, endeavored to negotiate a little 
about an exchange of prisoners, and did blockade 
the port; but his orders fettered him in a way to 
prevent any serious enterprises. In a word, no cir¬ 
cumstances occurred to allow the commodore to 
show his true character, except as it was manifested 
in his humanity, prudence and dignity. As a superior, 
he obtained the profound respect of all under his 
orders, and to this day his name is mentioned with 
regard by those who then served under him. It is 
thought that this squadron did much toward establish¬ 
ing the high discipline of the marine. In one instance 
only had Dale an opportunity of manifesting his high 
personal and professional qualities. The President 
struck a rock in quitting Port Mahon, and for some 
hours she was thought to be in imminent danger of 
foundering. Dale assumed the command, and one of 
his lieutenants, himself subsequently a flag officer of 
rare seamanship and merit, has often recounted to 
the writer his admiration of the commodore’s cool¬ 
ness, judgment, and nerve, on so trying an occasion. 
The ship was carried to Toulon, blowing a gale, 
and, on examination, it was found that she was only 
saved from destruction by the skilful manner in which 
the wood ends had been secured. 

The vigilance of Dale was so great, however, and 
his dispositions so skilful, that the Tripolitans made 
no captures while he commanded in those seas. In 
March, 1602, he sailed for home, under his orders, 
reaching Hampton Hoads in April, after a cruise of 
about ten months. The succeeding autumn, Com. 
Dale received an order to hold himself in readiness 
to resume the command from which he had just re¬ 
turned. Ever ready to serve his country, when it 
could be done with honor, he would cheerfully have 
made his preparations accordingly, but, by the order 
itself, he ascertained that he was to be sent out with¬ 
out a captain in his own ship. This, agreeably to 
the notions he entertained, was a descent in the scale 
of rank, and he declined serving on such terms. 
There being no alternative between obedience and 
resignation, he chose the latter, and quitted the navy. 
At this time, he was the third captain on the list, and 
it is no more than justice to say, that he stood second 
to no other in the public estimation. 

«Dale never went to sea again. Possessed of an 
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ample fortune, and possessing the esteem of all who 
knew him, he commanded the respect of those with 
whom he differed in opinion touching the question 
which drove him from the navy. "With the latter he 
never quarreled, for, at the proper period, he gave 
to it his two elder sons. To the last he retained his 
interest in its success, and his care of mariners, in 
general, extended far beyond the interests of this life. 

Many years previously to his death, Com. Dale 
entered into full communion with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of which he proved a consistent 
and pious member. Under the newly awakened 
feelings which induced this step, he was the origin- 
ater of a Mariner’s Church, in Philadelphia, attend¬ 
ing it in person, every Sunday afternoon, for a long 
succession of years. He was as free with his purse, 
too, as with his time; and his charities, though pro¬ 
perly concealed, were believed to be large and dis¬ 
criminating. With some it may be deemed a matter 
of moment, with all it should be a proof of the esti¬ 
mation in which Dale was held by certainly a very 
respectable part of his fellow citizens, that he was 
named to be the first president of the Washington 
Benevolent Society; an association that soon degen¬ 
erated to serve the ends of party politics, whatever 
may have been the design that influenced the few 
with whjch it originated. 

The evening of the life of Dale was singularly 
peaceful and happy. It was as calm as its morning 
had been tempestuous. It is true he had to weep 
for the loss of his first-born son, a noble youth, who 
died of wounds received in the action between his 
old ship, the President, and a British squadron; but 
he had given the young man to his country, and knew 
how to bear up under the privation. He died, himself, 
in the seventieth year of his age, in his dwelling at 
Philadelphia, February 26th, 1S2G; departing in peace 
with God and man, as he fondly trusted himself, and 
as those who survive have every reason to hope. 

By his marriage with Miss Crathorne, Com. Dale 
had several children, five of whom lived to become 
men and women, viz. three sons and two daughters 
Of the former, Richard, the eldest, fell, at an early 
age, a midshipman on board the President. John 
Montgomery, the second, is now a commander in the 
navy, having served with Warrington, in the last 
English war. This gentleman is married to a lady 
of the well known familyof Willing. Edward Cra¬ 
thorne, the youngest son, is a merchant of Philadel¬ 
phia. He is married and has children. The eldest 


daughter, Sarah, married T. M’Kean Pettit, Esq., a 
judge of the District Court, in Philadelphia, and is 
dead, leaving issue. Elizabeth, the youngest, is the 
wife of Com. George Campbell Reed, of the navy, 
and has no issue. 

In considering the character of Dale, we are 
struck with its simple modesty and frank sincerity, 
quite as much as with its more brilliant qualities. 
His courage and constancy were of the highest order, 
rendering him always equal to the most critical du¬ 
ties, and never wearying in their performance. Such 
a man is perfectly free from all exaggeration. As he 
was not afraid to act when his cooler judgment ap¬ 
proved, he had no distrusts to overcome ere he could 
forbear, as prudence dictated. Jones found him a 
man ready and willing to second all his boldest and 
most hazardous attempts, so long as reason showed 
the probabilities of success; but the deed done, none 
more thoroughly stripped it of all false coloring, or 
viewed it in a truer light than he who had risked his 
life in aiding to achieve it. 

The person of Dale was in harmony with his moral 
qualities. It was manly, seaman-like, and of sin¬ 
gularly respectable bearing. Simplicity, good faith, 
truth and courage were imprinted on his counte¬ 
nance, which all who were thrown into his company 
soon discovered was no more than the mirror of his 
mind. The navy has had more brilliant intellects, 
officers of profounder mental attainments, and of 
higher natural gifts, but it has had few leaders of 
cooler judgment, sounder discretion, more inflexible 
justice, or indomitable resolution. He was of a na¬ 
ture, an experience, and a professional skill to com¬ 
mand respect and to inspire confidence, tributes that 
were cheerfully paid by all who served under his 
orders. The writer of this article has had extensive 
opportunities of hearing character discussed among 
the sea-officers of his country; few escape criticism, 
of some sort or other, for their professional acts, and 
fewer still, as men; yet he cannot recall a single in¬ 
stance in which he has ever heard a whisper of com¬ 
plaint against the public or private career of Richard 
Dale. This total exemption from the usual fortunes 
of the race may, in part, be owing to the shortness 
of the latter’s service in the present marine, and to 
the limited acquaintance of his cotemporaries, but 
it is difficult to believe that it is not chiefly to 
be ascribed to the thoroughly seaman-like character 
of the officer, and to the perfect truth and sterling 
probity of the man. 
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RINGING A PEAI4, AND RINGING A BELLE: 

OR, TIIE PIPPY CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEING A DIARY OF LOVE AND INUNDATION. 

1. Mr. Pippy's Valentine. —Tills elegant production was 
painted on a sheet of paper witli a lace border, and pre¬ 
sented a singular mixture of sentiment and improbability, 
viz. a little boy, in a species of undress which the police 
would certainly prohibit from becoming the general fash¬ 
ion, riding in a car like an enormous periwinkle-shell 
turned topsy-turvy, upon wheels, and drawn by two pi¬ 
geons—a proceeding of which every thinking mind must 
admit the impracticability, since the atmospheric resistance 
of the birds’ wings could never afford sufficient fulcrum to 
draw so large a vehicle with any momentum, especially 
with cowslip collars and rose-bud traces. [See proceed, of 
Chawturmut Lit. and Scien. Inst., p. 30.] A church with 
a pointed spire and two windows was seen in the distance, 
perfecting this tasteful composition of protoslant mytholo¬ 
gy. At each corner were intricate red loops, like mud- 
worms in convulsions, termed true lovers’ knots; and be¬ 
low were eight exquisite and novel lines, of which we 
present the reader with the termini , leaving him to fill 
them upas lie pleases:—"Heart—smart,” "languish—an¬ 
guish,” " liame—name,” "you be mine— Valentine.” 

2. Miss Celia Polls to a confidential female friend. —Oh, 
nty dear Charlotte: What do you think ? Mr. Pippy, the 
young apothecary, who came down here to take our union 
of fourteen parishes at .£20 a year, has sent me a Valen¬ 
tine. Not a common impudent penny one of an old maid, 
with cats and parrots all about her, but a heautiful picture 
of a little Cupid—such a love!—riding in a thingemygig, 
drawn by two what-d'ye-call-’cms, with—oh, my!— eight 
lovely verses underneath. I know it’s from him, because 
it’s scented all over with the best Turkey rhubarb and oil 
of peppermint, and I found a small piece of pill adhering 
to the envelope—how a trifle betrays the secret of the 
heart! My mind is all in a titter-tolter—do come and see 
me. Yours, very sincerely, Celia Potts. —Chawturmut, 
Fob. 11. 


rustic Hellespont is far too cold for you to plunge into and 
swim, across, and such a proceeding might excite the gos¬ 
sip of our neighbors. Let us endure this trial with patience. 
The waters are certainly abating, as the French bed in 
our back room is now visible, and John has caught three 
fine eels in the pillow-case, which I send you, as well as 
my pet Carlo, who will swim back with any answer you 
may have to send. Yours, very affectionately, Celia Potts. 

7. [Extract from the Chawturmut Gazette .]—Married, 
on the 2Sth insl. Phineas Pippy, Esq. to Celia, daughter 
of Anthony Potts, Esq. The ceremony, which was delayed 
by the late floods, was performed as soon as the. waters 

sufficiently fell—the party going to the altar in a punt._ 

Comic Annual. 


3. Mr. Pippy to Miss Polls. —Adored Celia: The auri¬ 
cles of my heart contract with accelerated circulation as I 
pen these lines. I can no longer conceal that my love is as 
firmly fixed on you, as with a solution of gum-arabic. Are 
your affections free for mo ? and may they be taken imme¬ 
diately, and repeated every four hours with one of the 
powders ?—alas! I scarce know what I write. I have al¬ 
ready directed a dozen draughts to the wrong people; one 
old lady has swallowed half a pot of ring-worm ointment, 
and Mrs. Jones has been rubbing her little boy’s head with 
lenitive electuary. You alone can write the prescription 
that shall administer to my incertitude. Ever devotedly 
yours, Phineas Piffv. 

•1. Miss Potts to the confidential friend. —Mv dearest 
Charlotte: We have given a small party, and he lias form¬ 
ally proposed. He was very timid at first, but it was the 
red-wine negus that did it, for mamma very kindly made 
it pretty strong, and gave him a good dose, immediately 
upon my singing " I’d marry him to-morrow.” He says he 
has loved me " ever since he first saw me at church in that 
beautiful cloak.” My dear, it was my old pelisse, which X 
had turned, made into a capucine, and lined with blue 
Persian; but love gilds every thing by its magic; possibly 
it converted my last year’s straw-bonnet into a Tuscan 
chip. 1 1 is pouring in torrents, and they say if it goes on we 
must have a flood. He is sitting at his surgery window, 
looking at me between the red and blue bottles, with a 
spy-glass. Yours ever, Celia, —Feb. 20. 

5. Mr. Pippy to his friend Mr. Tweak. —My dear Tweak: 
How uncertain is every thing in this world! I was to have 
been married to-day, to the loveliest of her sex, but the 
floods have so risen that nothing but the roof of the church 
is visible. It began yesterday morning, when the canal 
banks broke, and increased with such rapidity that T was 
compelled to spend the day on the dining-table, and am 
now driven to the second floor, with no provision but a 
flask of lamp-oil and some tooth-powder. The sick paupers 
of the union I attend have just arrived on a barge, which 
has got aground on the bridge. The bell-ringers, also, who 
were practising in the belfrcy when the eruption took 
place, arc last enclosed therein—the doors being under 
water, and the windows too small to get out at. They are 
ringing for help, and the sbund is awfully painful, ns it 
Xvns to have been my bridal peal. A letter has just been 
brought by Tom Johnson, in a mash-tub, from my adored 
Celia; I hasten to read it. Yours ever, Phineas Pirpv.— 
Feb. 23. 

fi. Miss Potts to Mr. Pippy. —Dearest Phinny: Do not, 

I implore you, think too much of Hero and Leander. Our 
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ROBERT AND FRANK. 

Br MIS* KDOKW0»TH* 

“Come,” said Robert to Frank, “there is Trusty 
lying beside the fire asleep, let us go and waken 
him, and he will play with us.” “ Oh, yes, do. let 
us,’’-said Frank. So they both ran together, toward 
the hearth, to awake the dog. 

Now there was a basin of milk upon the hearth, 
and the little boys did not see whereabouts it stood. 
As they were both playing with the dog, they 
kicked it with their feet, and threw it down ; and 
the basin broke, and all the milk ran out; and 
when the little boys saw what they had done, they 
were very sorry and frightened. Robert spoke first, 
“So we shall have no milk for supper to-night,” 
said he, and sighed. “ No milk for supper! why 
not ?” said Frank; “is there no milk in the house ?” 
“Yes, but we shall have none of it; for do not 
you remember, last Monday, when we threw down 
the milk, mother said we were very careless, and 
that the next time we did so, we should have no 
milk for supper ?” “ Well, then,” said Frank, 

“ we must do without it, that’s all; we will take 
more care another time; come, let’s run and tell 
mother. You know she bid us always tell her 
directly when we break any thing.” “I will come 
juBt now,” said Robert, “ don’t be in such a hurry, 
Frank.—can’t you stay a minute ?” So Frank staid; 
and then he said, “Come now, Robert.” But 
Robert answered, “ Stay a little longer, for I dare 
not go yet. I am afraid.” 

. Dear boys^ I advise you never to be afraid to tell 
the truth; -n'ever say, “ stay a minute,” and “ stay 
a little longer;” but run directly, and tell of what 
you have done that is wrong. The longer you 
stay, the more afraid you will grow; till, at last, 
perhaps, you will not dare to tell the truth at all. 
Hear what happened to Robert. The longer he 
staid, the more •inwilling he was to go to tell his 
mother that he had thrown the milk down; and 
at last Frank went without him in search of his 
mother. 

Now, while Frank was gone, Robert was left in 
the room by himself; and all the while he was 
alone he was thinking of some excuse to make to 
his mother. He said to himself, “ If Frank and I 
both were to say that we did not throw down the basin, 
she would believe us, and we should have milk for 
supper. I am very sorry Frank would go to tell 
her about it.” Just as he said this to himself, he 
heard his mother coming down stairs. “ Oh, oh,” 
said he to himself, “and Frank has not met her, 
•and cannot have told her; so I may say what I 
please.” Then this cowardly boy determined to 
.tell his mother a lie. 

She came into the room; but when she saw the 
broken basin and the milk spilled, she stopped short 
.and cried, “ So, so, what .a piece of work is here ! 
who did this, Robert ? ” “ I don’t know, ma’am,” 

said Robert, in a low voice. “ You don’t know, 
Robert tell me the truth—I shall not be angry with 
you—I would rather have you break all the basins 
I have than to tell one lie; I ask you Robert, did 
you break the basin ?” “ No, ma’am, I did not,” 
said Robert and he colored as red as fire. “ Then 
where’s Frank ? did he do it?” “ No, mother, he 
did not,” said Robert; for he was in hopes that 
when Frank came; in, he should persuade him to 
say that he did not do it. “ How do you know,” 


said his mother, “ that Frank did not do it ? ” 
“Because—because—because, ma’am,” hesitating) 
as liars do for an excuse, “ because I was in the 
room all the time, and did not see him do it.” 
“ Then how was the basin thrown down! if you 
have been in the room all the time, you can tell.” 
Then Robert, going on from one lie to another, 
answered. “ I suppose the dog must have done I 
it.” “ Did you see him do it ? ” said his mother. 
“ Yes,” said this wicked boy. “ Trusty, Trusty,” 
said his mother turning round; “ Fie, fie! Trusty; 
get me a switch out of the garden, Robert; Trusty 
' must be beaten for this.” Robertran for the switch, 
and in the garden he met his brother; he stopped 
him, and told him in a great hurry all that he had | 
said to his mother, and begged of him not to tell 
the truth, but to say the same that he had done. 
“ No, I will not tell a lie,” said Frank ; “ what! 
and is Trusty to be beaten ? he did not throw down 
the milk, and he shan’t be beaten for it. Let me 
go to my mother.” They both ran toward the 
house. Robert got first home, and he locked the 
house-door that Frank might not come in. He 
gave the switch to his mother. Poor Trusty! he 
looked up as the switch was lifted over his head; 
but he could not speak to tell the truth. Just as 
the blow was falling upon him, Frank’s voice was 
heard at the window. “ Stop, stop ! dear mother, 
stop !” cried he as loud as ever he could call. 
“ Trusty did not do it: I and Robert did it; but do 
not beat Robert.” “ Let us in, let us in,” cried an¬ 
other voice, which Robert knew to be his father’s 
voice; for his father always whipped him when 
he told a lie. “ His mother went to the door and 
unlocked it. “ What’s all this ?” cried his father 
as he came in; so his mother told him all that had 
happened. “ Where is the switch with which you; 
were going to beat Trusty ?” said. their father. 
Then Robert, who saw by his father’s looks 
that he was going to beat him, fell upon hi-3 knees, 
and cried for mercy; saying, “Forgive me this 
time, and I will never tell a lie again.” But his fa¬ 
ther caught hold of him by the arm; “ I will whip 
you now,” said he, “ and then I hope you will 
not.” So Robert was whipped till he cried so loud 
with pain that the whole neighborhood could hear 
him. “ There,” said his father when he had done, 
“ now go without supper; you are to have no milk 
to-night, and you have been whipped. See how 
liars are served.” Then turning to Frank, “ Come 
here and shake hands with me, Frank; you will 
have no milk for supper, but that does not signify; 
you have told the truth, and have not been whip¬ 
ped, and every body is pleased with you. And 
now I’ll tell you what I will do for you: I will 
give you the little dog Trusty to be your own dog; 
you have saved him a beating, and I’U answer for 
it you’ll be a good master to him. To-morrow I’ll 
go to the brazier’s and get a new collar made for 
him; from this day forward he shall be called after 
you, Frank ! And, wife, whenever any of the 
neighboring children ask you why the dog Trusty 
is to be called Frank, tell them this story of our 
two boys; let them know the difference between a 
liar and a boy of truth!” 
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THE IIEIUESS AND IIER FRIENDS. 

CHAPTER HI. 

In about a week, the shutters were all closed in No. 7, 
and the grief of Miss Hibbert seemed nearly inconsolable, 
and had such an effect on her temper that she did not scold 
anybody, not even her sister, for three whole days. She 
sat in her own room, laying out her future plans. Her de¬ 
testation of her present suburban residence rose into a fury, 
now that she had it in her power to leave it; and she de¬ 
termined, as soon as the funeral was over, to go down and 
lake possession of Willerdon Hall. She determined, at the 
same time, to alter her whole course of life: ambition had 
lain dormant for many years in that very flat and very 
acidulated bosom; but now she made up her mind to make 
the most of her situation, and act up to the dignity of her 
rank. She was one of those individuals who think it a duty 


they owe to the public at large, and themselves in particu¬ 
lar, to exact their extreme rights in all cases whatever; 
and that the best way of getting on in the world, is never 
to lay yourself under an obligation to another, if possible; 
and, at all events, never to lay any person whatever under 
an obligation to you. An amiable class of people, who in¬ 
variably lay claim to the approbation of the world on the 
strength of this very Christian disposition, as if they were 
setting a good example of self-reliance and independence. 
By the time she had settled all her concerns entirely to 
Iter own satisfaction, a long procession started from No. 7 
to the parish church; sorrowful peals were rung all day; 
hackney-coaches, covered with crape, and containing all 
the personal and commercial friends of the defunct, follow¬ 
ed at a slow pace an enormous hearse, ornamented with a 
multitude of waving plumes; and in a very few days a 
great square slab of marble, sunk into the wall of the 
church, surmounted by a figure of charity very thinly 
clothed, and looking very cold and uncomfortable, announced 
to all who might be desirous of sucli information, that Mr. 
John Hibbert had been the best, the wisest, and most be¬ 
nevolent of men; and that this tribute was paid to his me¬ 
mory bv the most grateful and affectionate of daughters. 
As the epitaph was from the classical pen of Mr. Tyem, 

! and duly charged for in his bill, we may safely enough con- 
| elude that all the praises lavished on the deceased were, 

I at all events, not meant to be satirical, hut rather a propitia- 
| torv sacrifice to the tender feelings of the afilicted heiress. 
As if in expectation of the good elfects of this and the other 
instances of his regard for that most dismal young lady, 
he took an early opportunity of presenting himself in the 
little drawing-room, where, attired in deepest sables, she 
sat like an African Niobe, of somewhat diminutive size, 
all tears and white pocket-handkerchief. Site held out her 
hand listlessly, as if in the extremity of sorrow, and Mr. 
Tyem entered at once into the spirit of the scene, and 
shook it with so wo-bo-gone an air, that you might have 
fancied he also had buried his father and succeeded to | 
.£50,000. Whether lie assumed these mournful appearances 
in right of the contingent interests of his son, I cannot say, 
but it must have been something of the sort that enabled 
him to he so profoundly touched, for it is an ascertained 
thing, in all a flairs of the kind, that the external demon¬ 
strations of grief hear a remarkable proport ion to the inter¬ 
nal satisfaction; and therefore, a person who is not bene¬ 
fited by a death, 1ms no possible right to appear to regret it. 

" I am glad to see you hear this blow so well, Miss Hih- ! 
bert,” he began, in a pathetic tone of voice; rr to be sure it 
was what was to he expected from your excellent sense.” 

"I don’t hear it well, Mr. Tyem: I’m surprised to hear 
von snv 1 hear it well. I can’t bear it at all. Oil dear, oh 
dear!” 


Mr. Tyem saw lie had got on the wrong tack. 

"Oh, dear Miss Hibbert, your disposition is so very soft 
and tender. You should not take on so; indeed you 
shouldn’t.” 

"I don’t take on, Mr. Tyem; Pin surprised to hear you 
say I take on. I am a Christian, I hope, and though 1 can’t 
help regretting poor dear papa—Oh dear, oh dear!” 

" Come, come, 1 see you are making noble struggles to 
subdue your natural feelings. You mustn’t dwell on such 
sorrowful subjects always. Life is all before you—the ad¬ 
miration of all who make your acquaintance, the affection 
of some who know you well.—Ah!” 

Miss Hibbert buried her face deeper in her handkerchief, 
to give herself time to think. The tone of voice struck her 
as something different from what she had ever heard before. 
Indeed, the combination of such words, as admiration and 
a fleet ion with her name was enough to startle her. ” Has 
this fellow the audacity,” she thought," to fancy lie can 
talk me over ?” She felt so convinced of her own ugliness, 
that she was sure nobody would even pay her compliments, 
unless for the sake of her money, ami ■ therefore speeches 
of the kind now adventured by Mr. Tyem were so many 
cautions to her to beware of robbery, 

” You have many friends, Miss Hibbert?” 

"No, I have no friends. T never had a friend in my life, 
and never wished to, and that’s more,” she answered, 
rather snappishly. 

"A noble, independent spirit; I honor you for it. It is 
only silly cre^tprcs that rely on friends—I mean of their 
own sex, of course. Men—some of them, at least—can en¬ 
ter into your feelings—and ” 

"I don’t want any body to enter into my feelings; and I 
can assure you, for your comfort, Mr. Tyem, that I am per- . 
fectlv able to take care of myself.” 

The bitter tone and sharp look this was said with, were, ! 
perhaps, only a different manifestation of the dutiful grief | 
that consumed her. To ordinary mortals it would have ap- I 


t 


i 

i 


| 


peared very like an outbreak of ill-nature; but Mr. Tyera’s 
breast was double-steeled. His waistcoat and fine gold chain 
would have resisted a sharper lunge than that, and he pro¬ 
ceeded, in sublime unconsciousness of the impression he 
was making. 

"You will lead a happy life at Willerdon Hall, Miss 
Hibbert; I envy the families in the neighborhood—you 
will be such an acquisition.” 

"Shall I?—Oh!” 

" Do you doubt it ? Your modesty is too great. I’m only 
afraid your new friends will make you forget your old ones 
—do you think they will ?” 

" I told you before l hadn’t any friends to forget.” 

" Oh, but you were wrong—you were indeed—you have. 
friends, Miss Hibbert—attached ones—I can assure you I—” 

" Drew up my father’s will, and think you can throw 
dust in my eyes. Why don’t you go to my sister?” she 
said, breaking out. 

"Your sister!—’pon my honor, my dear Miss Hibbert, 
you astonish me! And if I did draw your father's will—or 
if 1 ventured to suggest any thing to him about a preference 
of one daughter to another ” 

" Oho!—don’t try to persuade me of that. 1 knew what 
my papa meant to do all along; he never could abide 
Elizabeth, and lio wonder; she never loved him ns I did. 
Oli dear, oh dear!” 

" 1 am well aware of that. AH the friends of the family 
are aware of it. The only wonder is, that my deceased 
friend left her so well off as he did.” 

"T wonder at it too,” said the young lady, laying aside 
her pocket hand kerchief; "a hundred a-vear is u very 
good income.” 

" It is indeed; and then there’s the chance of the estate, 
and all the property. 1 think she has a very fair chance.” 

"What right have you to say you think she. lias a fair 
chance?” exclaimed the indignant heiress, in the tone of a 
hyena interrupted in gnawing a hone. " L consider you 
very impertinent in saying any thing of the kind—very in¬ 
delicate and insulting.” 

"Why—what have I done to offend you, my dear mLs? 
I merely alluded to the fact, that in case of your having no 
children.” 

" J have children! what do you mean, talking such de¬ 
testable language to me, sir? 1 won’t he insulted by you 
nor any one else, sir. ] see your object, sneaking here like 
a paltry, pitiful lawyer as you are, and talking gross im¬ 
proprieties. If you're no gentleman, I’ll show you I’m a 
lady, heave the house, sir. Semi me in your bill, and if l 
approve the items I’ll pay it; but never speak to me, or 
show yourself to me again, sir!” 

Mr. Tyem saw, in direct proximity with hi« face, a little 
red visage inflamed with anger; there was an uneasy jerk¬ 
ing about the lady’s arms, as if she longed to exercise her 
nails on his nose, am! altogether the voice and altitude 
were so determined that lie saw it was vain to offer the 
least explanation; so, in a state of great terror and dismay, 
he rushed from the room, and nearly broke his neck in 
projecting himself down stairs. 

" S/tCi indeed!” continued the irritated heiress, whose 
blood was now fairly tip. u She have a very fair chance! 
I'll tench her what her chance is worth!” and, liken hoi- 
! low shot with the fusee lighted and all ready to explode. 

I she burst into the bed-room of the astonished Elizabeth* 

| who was silting in an easy-chair, looking more beautiful 
than ever in her deep mourning, and reading the Scottish 
: Chiefs. 

\ The two sisters made as complete a contrast as can well 
| be conceived. Elizabeth, radiant with good nature and the 
inward sunshine that proceeded from the very desirable 
quality of her mind—equal to a good conscience itself in 
its beneficial effects on the complexion—which enabled 
Iter to cast ofTnil care and uneasiness whatever; ami Susan 
bursting with rage ami spite; the more, perhaps, when 
she perceived the imperturbability of her thoughtless vic¬ 
tim. "I want to know, Elizabeth,” she began abruptly, 
"what your plans are— I'm going to Willerdon Hall next 
week.” 

" And am I not to go with you ?” asked Elizabeth, clos¬ 
ing her book, and putting a ribbon-mark at the scene be¬ 
tween Wallace and Helen Marr iu the Tower. 

"I wonder you can ask'such a question. After the way 
you’ve always behaved to my poor dear papa, I can’t ex¬ 
pect you would behave any better to me.” 

"And where in all the world am I to go?” inquired the 
bewildered girl, forgetting all about Helen Marr and Wal¬ 
lace. "I have no friend to go to.” 

" What! no friend, with all the beauty and captivating 
manners, and all that, that the Formans are always talking 
about? oh, you must have many friends that will be dc- 
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lighted to have you. You have a good income too—a very 
good income; I don’t know how I am to pay it, I’m sure. 
But papa was always too generous.” 

"Susan, are you serious in what you are saying now; or 
is it only said in a fit of passion ?” 

"A passion!—what makes you fancy I’m in a passion? 
I’m never in a passion. No. I’ve been thinking the matter 
over, and, once for all, you shan’t live with me. Sec what 
vour friends will do for you.” 

"And do you call yourself a sister, behaving in the way 
you do?” said Elizabeth, rising up, and assuming the dig* 
nity given her by her outraged feelings and growing indig¬ 
nation. " You arc older many years,you should bea mother 
tome; you throw me from you before my father is well 
cold in his grave—you turn me into a world of which I 
know nothing, friendless—homeless—destitute—and all for 
what ? I’m sure I have done nothing to offend you.” 

" Oh no! nothing to offend me; only crossed me in every 
thing, and shown your hatred to me in all possible ways— 
that’s all. But it won’t do; the house is mine now, and I 
will he mistress of it. I will have nobody with me that 
takes offence and flies into passions at every thing I do. I 
won’t be treated as you treated poor papa.” 

Elizabeth was a girl of great beauty, great simplicity, 
and no pretensions either to abilities or fine education, for 
she had neither the one nor the other; but shehad a right feel¬ 
ing heart, and some little pride of her own, though she con¬ 
cealed it so well. But now, when she saw the object of her 
sister, she disdained further controversy, and perhaps star¬ 
tled that young lady—who had expected a fierce encounter 
—with her calmness and dignity, more than if she had 
burst out into a tempest of indignation. 

"I see what you mean,” she said, "and shall trouble 
you with my presence no more. You have repelled me 
from you when I wished to love you; you have thrown 
away the affection of a person who would have clung to 
you, if you had shown that you had any value for her at¬ 
tachment. I leave this house to-day: and as we arc never 
to meet again, remember I lay the blame of this separation 
on you. If I am unhappy in life, I charge your conscience 
with the guilt of it; if I die, you shall answer for it. And 
now we part. It is for ever.” She turned away as she said 
this: and Susan, after vainly attempting once or twice to 
make some answer, mumbled a few inarticulate words, and 
tossing her head to conceal her discomfiture, stalked inso¬ 
lently out of the room. 

In a week from that time a post-chaise, containing two 
females, and loaded with a profusion of bags and band¬ 
boxes, drove up to the entrance of Willerdon Hall. A man¬ 
servant opened the door, and out of the post-chaise stept a 
little person, in a sky-ldue silk pelisse, with a very red nose, 
and very little eyes, and an expression of face that said 
plainly—why, I declare, it’s nobody but our sweet friend, 
Susan llibbert! The other female was dressed more plain¬ 
ly, and while the people about the house were engaged in 
emptying the chaise, she went up to the lady of the man¬ 
sion and said," Please, ma’am, I means to go back in that 
’ere chaise.” 

" Oh, you do, do you ?” 

" Yes, ma’am. I wouldn’t stay with no lady as behaves 
as you does, no, not for twenty times your wages —I never 
see you before to-day, and I’ll take famous good care I 
never sees you again.” 

"Why, what could the people at the servants’ bazar 
mean by recommending such an insolent creature to any 
lady?” 

"I don’t think as you’re much of a one. And so, if you 
please, I goes back in that ’ere chaise. Don’t take out my 
box, if you please, I’m agoing back again.’’ 

" Then you don’t go back at my expense, that’s all,” 
said Miss Hibbert. "Driver, I pay’no back fare for this 
young woman; she must settle with you for that herself. 
Here’s a shilling for you—you’ve driven twelve miles.” 

" A shilling for twelve miles, ma’am ? we never gets less 
than threepence a mile from nobody.” 

” Oh, then, if you don’t like the shilling you needn’t take 
it at all—I will never be imposed on.” 

"Ye see, ma’am, we boys gets no regular wages; we 
trusts entirely to the generosity of the gentlefolks!” 

" Well, haven’t 1 offered you a shilling? Will vou take 
it or not ?” 

The professional dignity of the post-boy was roused. 

"No,ma’am, I won’t take a shilling for twelve miles 
from nobody.” 

" Then so much the better for me,” said the generous 
lady, "for iiotv I won’t give you a farthing—and I’ve a 
great mind to write to your master to complain of your in¬ 
solence. I never was so insulted in my life.” 


As by this time the luggage was all carried into the hall, 
Miss Hibbert walked proudly into her mansion, where she 
had previously sent down two maids and a footman; she 
shut the door with her own fair hands, with a force that 
showed she was determined to maintain a vigorous defence 
against any attempt at a siege, leaving the new-come maid 
and the post-boy—an old man, by-the-by, of about sixty— 
looking at each other with an expression of considerable 
bewilderment, 

"Well, I never see sicli a critter no where,” said the 
abigail. 

"She’s reg’lar vicious, and no mistake,” said the unfortu¬ 
nate Jehu, as if in chorus. "But step in, young woman. 
I’ll take you back to our hotel—and I’m blest if you aint a 
real lucky one to get out o’ the hands of sich a varmint.’’ 

The scene at the hall door had a wonderful effect on the 
spirits of the domestics inside. They had been laughing 
and joking all the morning, but whether it was from res¬ 
pect for the dignity of their new mistress, or some other 
cause, they laughed and joked no longer. You would have 
thought they had all of a sudden been found guilty of mur¬ 
der, and were that moment on the ere of execution. 

(To be continued.) 
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